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“Bur as WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO EE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 
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SPENT. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





HEART of iron, smile of ice, 
On! the rock. 
See him stand as dumb as death. 
If you could, 
Would you care to stir or shock 
Him, think you, by a blow or breath, 
From his mood ? 


Arms of velvet, lips of love, 
Oh! the wave. 
See her creeping to his feet 
Trustfully. 
None shall know the sign he gave. 
Death since that were sweet, were sweet, 
Let her die. 


Lift thine eyes upon the sea, 
Soul of stone. 
Rather (would’st thou breathe or move ?) 
I would be 
A warm wave, faithful, wasted, thrown, 
Spent and rent and dead with love, 
Than be thee. 
ra ——___ 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS V8. 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING. 


BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D. 





An anonymous writer lately contrib- 
uted to Zhe Nation an article on the 
“English University System of Local Ex- 
aminations,” in which said system was rep- 
resented as having secured to English 
women a ‘‘fine training” and as being the 
one thing needful to remedy the ‘‘ super- 
ficial,” ‘*ill-regulated,”** emotional,” “‘ ro- 
mantic,” ‘‘intensely subjective and intro- 
spective’’ ‘‘sham” education now provided 
for women in this country. As the article 
has been highly praised and widely quoted 
from by parties ignorant of the subject, its 
startling arraignment of American appli-, 
ances for the education of women and its 
equally extravagant laudationof the En- 
glish examination system deserve a pass- 
ing notice. 

In the ‘first place, the writer entirely 
ignores the fact that, while in England not, 
a university or a well-established school of 
any of the learned professions is open to 
women, in this country there are scores of 
institutions in which women are free to 
pursue and are pursuing general and pro- 
fessional studies as far and as long as men. 
There no curriculum of the highest grade 
can be reached by a woman. Here there is 
no branch taught to any man which may 
not be and is not taught to young women. 
Had English women such opportunities for 
university training, with the university 
examinations properly belonging to the 
course for a degree, there would be small 
occasion for such an anomalous contriv- 
ance as the present English system of 
‘‘ Local Examinations.” 

Again, look at the quality of the educa- 
tion produced by this wonderful university 
test. There are two local examinations— 
the junior and the senior. To connect the 
word university with either of them is 
misleading. The first is but a trifle mofe 
severe than that required in this country 
for graduation from a first-class grammar 
school; while the second is no more diffi- 
cult than that which our high schools and 
academies everywhere require of their 
graduates. Even the writer in The Nation 
Concedes this, in saying that ‘‘ the standard. 
in each Subject of the senior local exam- 





ination is about that of an average college 
entrance examination.” And yet this is 
the wonderful scholarship to which our 
American young women are to aspire! 
This is the astonishing hight which English 
women, under the stimulus of a possible 
university certificate, succeed in reaching. 
Why, our American women who claim any 
higher education at all have had four 
years and in some cases seven years of 
university examinations, and, what is far 
better still, of university instruction, beyond 
this English standard. And yet, forsooth, 
“looking at the fine training which En- 
glish women of the upper" classes receive, 
one cannot but long that our American 
girls of the leisure class should awaken to 
their own intellectual needs” (!) 

The supreme ridiculousness of this whole 
representation is placed in a strong light by 
an article which appeared twelve days 
later, on the other side of the Atlantic, in 
the pages of The Journal of the Women’s 
Educational Union—this periodical being 
the official organ of the local associations 
in connection with which the ‘‘ University 
Examinations of Women” are held. This 
article frankly recognizes the fact, every- 
where recognized in England, that what 
English women most need is not uni- 
versity examinations, but instruction and 
drill in university studies. As the uni- 
versities of Great Britain will not give 
them the latter, the friends of the 
higher education of women accept of the 
former, as a little better than nothing. By 
means of such examinations they hope to 
elevate the private and other schools and 
classes which they now have, and in time 
to create better ones, accessible to women. 
Nor is their hope without good warrant. 
Already several co-educational colleges 
and academies have been established, in 
which young women can be fitted for these 
local university examinations, and in other 
cases Classes or schools have been provided 
for women alone. One of the former class 
isthe new University College of Bristol, 


which is to be opened to young men and 
women next month. 
The occasion of the article just referred 


to was the action of the Clifton Association 
for the Higher Education of Women, by 
which they decided to transfer their pupils 
this fall to the Bristol College for regular 
academic training, instead of longer trying 
to fit them for the examinations by desul- 
tory private ‘‘classes,” taught by such 
instructors as they can from time to 
time pick up and find the means to pay. 
The Association is ‘‘sincerely congratu- 
lated” on this escape from the diffi- 
culties with which for eight years they 
had been compelled to contend. And 
the whole system, so lauded by the writer 
in The Nation, is thus characterized in the 
organ of those who practically and experi- 
mentally understand its whole working: 
“‘The danger of all classes for ladies, as 
they have usually been constituted, is that 
of becoming desultory—offering variety, for 
the sake of attraction, rather than a serious 
course of study, for a distinct educational 
purpose. From this danger the Clif- 
ton Association has kept more free than 
almost any other. Still, as we find by the 
programmes of the new scheme we now 
have before us, they have always dreaded it 
‘from the first.’ To borrow their own 
words, they have ‘felt that the education 
thus provided was of necessity more or less 
desultory; and have hoped that it might be 
developed in course of time into a more 





definite and systematic form. Especially 
for those who wished to make a serious 
study of any one subject or to qualify 
themselves for passing one of the higher 
examinations it was clear that more com- 
plete and continuous instruction was re- 
quired.’” 

After quoting the eloquent terms in which 
the Clifton Association set forth the new 
opportunities afforded to English women 
by the Bristol College, the article con- 
tinues: ‘‘Not only is this scheme very 
promising in an educational point of view, 
but, uniting men and women in common 
study, it is another step forward in the 
right direction toward the goal which all 
real social reformers must have in view— 
to wit, combined action by workers of 
both sexes, which shall give society the 
full value of the qualities which they pos- 
sess in common and of the peculiarities 
which fit them to be the complement one 
of the other; while common interests in the 
field of intellectual activity may in time 
make each feel that to all other grounds for 
union ia respect and affection mental sym- 
pathy adds a force and a charm of its own. 
These are, however, the distant views to 
which minds prone to speculate and ask ques- 
tions naturally turn whenever a new open- 
ing is made; but the near advantage is more 
than sufficient of itself to make us hope 
that it will be largely appreciated, and that 
in other parts of England the same oppor- 
tunities may become more frequent.” Such 
are the feelings of English women on gain- 
ing the opportunity to attend a school 
where they can learn enough to pass ‘‘an 
average college entrance examination”; 
such their appreciation of academic advan- 
tages four or even seven years below what 
are enjoyed by young women in this coun- 
try. And yet we are invited to admire the 
**high standard,” the ‘fine training,” the 
‘* corresponding elevation of character” of 
English women; to weep over “the sad 
want of correlation between schools and 
so-culled collegea for women in this coun- 
try”; to bewail the ‘‘fatal incubus en- 
dured” by Vassar and Smith and Wellesley 
colleges; to call the effect of the average 
American school for young women “‘ an in- 
tellectual and moral blight,” its ‘atmo- 
sphere that of sham”; and, finally, as a 
remedy for this dreadful state of things, 
we are called upon to ask Harvard and Yale 
and the other American universities to hold 
here and there in our cities and towns ‘‘ ex- 
aminations” of the grade already every- 
where held for admission to and graduation 
from our ordinary high schools. At so 
baseless a vilification of American female 
education and so silly a proposal for its im- 
provement one knows not whether to laugh 
or weep. For one, I have concluded to do 
neither. 

Boston UNIVERSITY. 


A PORTRAIT BY PAUL. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








NEARLY every visitor to the Centennial 
Exhibition must observe the famous por- 
trait of Washington in the Memorial Hall, 
from the easel of Gilbert Stuart. It is 
from that portrait that the great mass of 
our countrymen have learned how our 


patriot father looked. Every one who 
gazes upon it 
po —— ‘might have said 
That sure he seemed to be the king of men; 
Less than the greatest, that he could not be 
Who carried in his port such lofty majesty.” 


But what portrait from human pencil 





can equal in simple grandeur that one 
which Paul was inspired to paint and to 
perpetuate in his epistle to the Church at 
Philippi? Here are the chief features of 
the picture. They show what God makes 
when he makes a Christian. ‘‘ Finally, 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report, if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.” The painter might himself have 
sat for this portrait. Lofty as is the ideal 
presented, every follower of Jesus should 
strive after it. Nothing tends more to the 
elevation of character than to have a high 


ideal. Nothing so commends Christianity 


to men of the world as the daily view of 
and contact with well-developed, consist- 
ent Christians. Such a Christian is (as we 
have before remarked in these columns) a 
sermon in shoes. 

The first characteristic feature in Paul’s 
picture is truthfulness. The believer must 
not only hold sound opinions—the opin- 
ions taught in God’s Word; but he must 
hold them sincerely and be willing to 
die by them. Nay, more, he must be him- 
self as thoroughly true as the Bible creed 
he adopts. He must possess godly sinceri- 
ty. This rigid virtue forbids every twist of 
the tongue into a falsehood, every insinceri- 
ty of profession, every sham, either in prin- 
ciple or practice. Notorious liars may be 
quite rare; but equally rare are the people 
who never give a false impression, or never 
practice a dissimulation, or never depart 
from the air-line of unalterable truth. Many 
a respectable Christian, who would shudder 
at the idea of playing the hypocrite to- 
ward God, does not hesitate to dissemble 
quite too often before his fellow-men. He 
calls a man ‘my dear friend,’ when he 
may have asecret contempt for him; and 
signs himself ‘‘ yours sincerely,” when he 
knows that he is writing a diplomatic lie. 
Too much of the current ceremony and 
etiquette of society is founded on false- 
hood. The man and woman who, without 
being boorish, are yet brave enough to tell 
you an unpalatable truth; the merchants 
who will frankly admit the defects in the 
wares which they offer for sale; the parents 
who never practice deception before their 
children; the friends who will say to your 
face what they are saying behind your 
back; even the pastors who dare always say 
‘‘thou art, the man” are sadly in the 
minority. But who would not rather have 
a hard truth flung in his face than a smooth 
lie insinuated under his “‘fifth rib”? The 
truth which God enjoins is as transparent 
as the daylight. Those who practice it 
find that, in the fine language of the Sultan 
Akbar, “‘no man is ever lost ina straight 


Il. A kindred virtue to truthfulness is 
that nice sense of honor which bur trans- 
lators have rendered ‘‘ whatsoever things 
are honest.” The old English word ‘‘ hon- 
estie ” signified a great deal more than pay- 
ing twenty shillings to the pound. “It was 
equivalent to our word honorable, and de- 
manded not only fair dealing in business, 
but that exact conformity to right which 
never stoops to an unworthy trick. In one 
of the oldest editions of the Bible we read: 
“‘Upon those members of the body which 
we thynke less honest put we the most 
honestie upon.” The Greek word which 
Paul: employed signifies noblencss. It 
loathes meanness. It never hides in am 
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bush. It walks by the golden rule. The 
essenee, and mainspring of it is a Bible- 
enlightened conscience. 

There is no department of life in which 
a Christian can more effectually command 
his Christianity than in downright honesty 
in business. The ‘“‘rottenness in the 
bones which produces a large percent- 
age of the commercial failures is noth- 
ing elsethan sheer fraud. Outside veneer 
anid varnish — not even the disgraceful 
veneer of a Christian profession—are of 
no avail when the strain becomes too severe 
for the timber which is worm-eaten by 
knavery. It is time that every church- 
member realized that to be fluent in prayer 
is no excuse for being fluent in business 
falsehoods. His Bible commands pecuni- 
ary honesty as imperatively as it commands 
faith in Jesus Christ. It is even a noteworthy 
fact that the Bible records three different 
miracles which were wrought to enforce 
pecuniary integrity. Let our readers search 
out the three cases we refer to. It will be 
a profitable Bible-lesson. 

III. The next traits which Paul intro- 
duces into his portrait are justice and pur- 
ity. The first of these signifies whatever is 
in accordance with eternal rectitude. It not 
only gives to God his due, but also to every 
human being whom God has made. There 
is not a despot, or an oppressive landlord, 
ora hard-hearted employer, oraslaveholdcr, 
or a cruel husband, or a churchmember 
who tramples on a fellow-member for his 
color or his caste; there is not a single man 
who robs his fellow-men of his rights, but is 
exposed to the hidden lightning in these 
holy words: ‘‘ whatsoever things are just /” 
If every one of us would simply do what is 
just, the world would have little need for 
what is called generosity. 

The word purity in this great passage must 
not be restricted, as some expositors insist, 
to sexual chastity. It does mean that, and 
it means a great deal more. It not only 
re-enacts the seventh commandmeni, but it 
enjoins purity of soul. If a man claims to 
have been cleansed by the blood of Christ, 
then should he be clean—clean in thought, 
clean in motive, clean in speech, clean in 
character and conduct. Keep thy garments 
upspotted from the world. But that can 
only be done by keeping a clean heart 
within. Nor can we possess that ex- 
cept in answer to the daily prayer: 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God. 
Renew a right spirit within me.” A life 
of constant communion with God can only 
insure this purity. 

IV. The Apostle’s noble portrait is not 
complete until he has added to the mas- 
culine and majestic traits a few touches 
of delicate and womanly sweetness. He is 
the handsomest man who has something of 
the woman in his countenance. So when 
Paul has made his model Christian truth- 
ful, and honest, and brave, and upright, 
and pure he also adds that he should be 
loveable. He employs two Greek words 
which are nowhere else to be found in the 
New Testament. One of them is translated 
“lovely,” and the other is translated ‘‘ of 
good report.” The first one literally signi- 
fies what is dear tous. The other one sig- 
nifies what commands our admiration. 
Both are most important traits to a symmet- 
ric Christian. Both increase his spiritual 
power over others. Both honor Christ. 

For not every good man or woman is lov. 
able. Some people’s religion has too much 
acidity in itto taste well. Some who aim to 
be strictly upright are betrayed into censori- 
ousness, Others who do not want to be 
thought frivolous put on too sanctimonious 
aface. Still others, whom we hope Jesus 
loves, are not loved as much as they might 
be by their fellow-beings. They need 
sweetening. Their repulsive sourness and 
their shd@rp angularity, which makes them 
so needlessly unpopular, are really no part 
of their substantial piety. They are ex- 
crescences. And every follower of Christ 
is morally bound to make his religion just 
as attractive and just as impressive and 
winsome as possible. 

A living, lovable Christian is the most 
powerful argument for the Gospel. He is 
Christ’s best representative. A Paul may 
paint such a character; but divine grace 
alone can produce it. Christ Jesus alone 
can make what the apostle portrayed. His 

two cardinal requirements for it are: ‘‘ Be- 
lieve on Me!” ‘‘ Follow Mz!” 





AUTUMN LEAVES. 


BY LAURA SANDFORD. 





THE flowers spoke all summer as they chose ; 
They said, in colors what they sweetest 
thought. > . oF 
They caught the jeweled dew, light’s latest 
glows, 7 oe 
And into living signsswift splendor wrought. 


All summer long the flowers! The leaves, the 
leaves, 
They were the slaves ; they had no word to 
Say 5 
They wore the russet livery; and’pale sheaves 
Gathered for grain were not more mute than 
they. 


But reckless winds at last the blossoms killed ; 
They withered into rags upon their stalks ; 
And then the leaves too felt their firm hearts 

chilled. 
Yet hush! The dying forest nobly talks. 


Oh! slaves have passion. The dumb leaves of 
toil 
Accept not life ignobly ; no, nor death. 
They show their colors! Autumn’s air and 
soil 
Burn with the inspiration of their breath. 





LONGEVITY OF MINISTERS AND 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Tose who are familiar with the princi- 
ples of life insurance need not be told that 
the system is based upon the average pros- 
pect of human life at a given age, taken in 
connection with the policy premium and 
the interest thereon, considered relatively 
to this prospect. The premium is expected 
to earn the amount of the insurance, be- 
sides paying the expenses of the business, 
and in this way to reimburse the company 
for paying the policy whenever it matures. 

Observation has disclosed the fact that, 
while in respect to individuals the period 
of death is always uncertain, and, hence, 
defies all calculation, nevertheless classes 
of persons, taken in good health and ata 
given age, will have an average life-dura- 
tion, which will repeat itself with great 
uniformity any number of times in like 
circumstances. Upon this doctrine of 
averages is built the whole plan of life in- 
surance; and if it be correctly ascertained, 
as it exists in nature, then nothing is sim- 
pler, as a question of arithmetic, than to 
determine what rate of premium, put to 
interest, will ultimately pay the policy: 

In respect to the doctrine. of averages 
there are three important questions. 
First, is the average duration of human 
life from a specified age the same in all 
countries, or does it vary, being greater in 
some countries than in others? Secondly, 
does this average remain at a fixed point in 
the same country, or does it vary with the 
progress of civilization and increase of 
knowledge as to the means of averting 
death and prolonging life? Thirdly, is the 
average modified by the different pursuits 
of men, giving to some the prospect of a 
longer life than to others; and, if so, to 
what extent? These collateral questions 
are important, not only as matters of gen- 
eral science, but also in their practical 
bearing upon the business of life insurance. 
If, for example, it be a general fact that 
the vocations and employments of men 
have something to do with their prospects 
of life, then this fact ought to be ascer- 
tained and taken into the account in the 
construction of life-insurance tables. 

The ‘Clerical Mutual Life Assurance 
Society ” of England has published a table, 
founded on observation, in which the aver- 
age mortality among clergyman is presented 
in quinquennial divisions from the age of 
twenty-four to that of sixty-nine years, as 
compared with that of other classes, ac- 
cording to the mortuary statistics of twen- 
ty insurance companies: It appears from 
this exhibit that English clergymen live 
for an average to a greater age than that of 
any other class of men. The difference 
between the ages of forty and forty-four is 
nearly one per cent. in favor of clergymen, 
nearly the same between the ages of forty 
five and forty-nine, and more than one 
per cent. between the ages of sixty and 
sixty-four, and those of sixty-five and 
sixty-nine. The statistics in regard to 
ministers in this country are not very abun- 
dant; yet, so far as they have been gath- 
ered, they support the conclusion thus 
drawn from English statistics. It has been 





ascertained that. about three-fifths of the 
American ministry exceed the ageof sixty 
at the time of their death, and that eighteen 
per cent. of them pass beyond that of 
eighty years. Their average age at death 
is found to be about sixty-four years, which 
is four years in excess of that of the next 
most favored class, ten years more than in 
the other professions, and from twelve to 
nineteen years above that of artisans, me- 
chanies, miners, operatives, and the like, 


The twelve hundred ministers whose 
lives are sketched in the ‘‘ Annals of the 
American Pulpit” had an average age of 
sixty-four years. The average for four 
hundred and seventeen clergymen referred 
to in “‘Allen’s Biographical Dictionary ” is 
a fraction beyond sixty-five years. The 
average of eight hundred and forty cleric- 
al graduates of Harvard College is a little 
more than sixty-three years and a half. 
The Rev. James M. Sherwood, to whom 
we are indebted forthe above figures, sets 
down the average life of a clergyman in 
this country at sixty-four years, and this 
very nearly corresponds with the mortuary 
statistics in respect to English clergymen. 
Generally poor in this world’s goods, they 
are, nevertheless, the richest class of men 
in the important element of longevity, 

There is, of course, nothing miraculous 
in this fact. It is the result of natural 
causes, and simply shows that clergymen, 
as compared with other men, more perfect- 
ly conform their habits and manners of life 
to the regimen, of bodily health. They 
outlive the other classes because they live 
more wisely. As a class, they are the most 
temperate men in the world, drug their 
bodies less with stimulant and narcotic 
poisons, mingle legs with the destructive 
dissipations of life, and are less exposed to 
the physical dangers and damages which 
throng the path of vice. It isnot toomuch 
to say that, in proportion to their number, 
they are the most virtuous and prudent men 
to be found on the earth. Their character 
in these respects is above the general aver- 
age of any other class; and one result we 
have in the comparative length of their 
lives, showing that godliness has the prom- 
ise of the life that nowis, as well as of that 
which is to come. There is, no doubt of 
the general fact that the virtuous classes 
outlive the vicious, or that men greatly 
shorten the period of their temporal sojourn 
by violating the laws of health. 

Ministers, moreover, by the very terms 
and necessities of their profession, are brain- 
workers. Probably no class of men do so 
much hard and vigorous thinking as minis 
ters or are subjected to such a constant 
drain upon the resources of thought. Their 
longevity would seem to show that a high 
degree of intellectual activity, especially if 
combined with suitable relaxation and a 
proper exercise of the body, is not, as 
many suppose, unfavorable to the posses- 
sion of good health. It rather seems to be 
a law of Nature that the most perfect con- 
dition of physical health should unite itself 
with ‘‘ the active and systematic exercise of 
both body and mind.” 

It strikes us that the longevity of minis 
ters, as compared with other classes, while 
it makes them very desirable subjects for 
life insurance, ought to be taken into the 
account in fixing the rate of the annual pre- 
mium to be paid on their policies. If it be 
true that, as a class, they have the greatest 
prospect of life, and that too by several 
years, then®the rates which they are re- 
quired to pay for insurance can and should 
be made proportionately cheaper. There 
certainlysis no good reason why they should 
be unduly taxed to meet the excess in the 
contingencies of risk that properly belong 
to other classes. Life insurance, in order to 
realize its legitimate end on the. broadest 
scale, should be made as cheap as possible. 

It is, moreover, well worth considering 
whether the time has not fully come in the 
history of American life insurance for the 
creation of a learned commission charged 
with the duty of thoroughly studying the 
subject of vital statistics, not only in respect 
to the whole people as an aggregate, but 
also in respect to the various classes into 
which they“are divided. Life insurance in 
this country has become a vast business, 
and its mortuary records must be exceed- 
ingly voluminous. It ought to be cheap- 
ened to the lowest rate of premiums that is 
consistent with the safety of the system 





$$$ $ 
This rate can be ascertained only by a full 
investigation: of the facts. Facts enough 
there must be for abroad induction; ang 
what is now wanted is their scientifie ex. 
amination, as the means of perfecting our 
American insurance literature. What we 
need is a collation of our own facts, without 
going abroad for materials, Such an ex. 
amination would let the light in upon the 
whole business of life insurance; and if in 
it there were radical defects, they would be 
brought to the surface. We more than sus. 
pect that such defects exist, and that their 
timely discovery is important, as the means 
of averting future calamity. 





JACQUARD. 


BY C, 8. GOODRICH. 








Tus nineteenth century has probably 
thrown upon the world more prominent 
inventors and citizens of genius than any 
other of the Christian Era, or we might 
say of all others. Not to mention our own 
Fultons, Whitneys, and Morses, etc., let us 
cross the Atlantic to la belle France. Be- 
fore Duguerre, who in his wildest imag- 
inings could have dreamed that the human 
countenance could be transferred to canvas 
through a simple instrument, in a moment 
of time, more perfect than any limner 
could paint it? Then, again, before Jac- 
quard, who would have believed that the 
finest steel engraving of the human face 
and figure could be exactly duplicated 
through a loom? 

Joseph Marrie Jacquard was a native of 
Lyons, France, born in 1792, and lived and 
died there, in 1884. His parents were poor, 
but respectable—bis father a weaver, who 
could give his son only the simplest rudi- 
ments of an education. Atthe age of 18 he 
commenced his apprenticeship at weaving, 
and in 1793 was engaged as one of the de- 
fenders of the city against the Revolution- 
ists; and he barely escaped the massacre 
which fell to the lot of so many thousands, 
among whom was his father. 

In the first year of this century he pro- 
duced the first model of the wonderful 
loom which bears his name, and on which 
all the richest silks, and especially the 
silk portraits of Europe’s kings, are only 
made. 

Lyons being the great silk workshop of 
the world, the thousands of workers in silk 
fabrics apprehended that this wonderful 
machine would be the instrument of the 
destruction of their business, and, therefore, 
he and his loom must be destroyed. In 
1804 he was mobbed and his life threat- 
ened, and he had to resort to self-imprison- 
ment. His loom, however, was taken ont 
on one of the public places and broken to 
pieces. His invention survived, and he 
secretly constructed another, on which he 
wrought some elegant fabrics, portraits, 
and ladies’ choice toilet articles, etc. The 
Emperor Napoleon, hearing of his wonderful 
genius, sent to the commander of the Mili- 
tary Department of the Rhone to bring 
Jacquard, under a military escort, to Paris. 
On being brought into the Tuilleries, Napo- 
leon said to him: ‘‘ Your name is Jacquard, 
and I understand you can do some things 
thatI can’t. Isthisso?”’ Hereplied: ‘‘ Per- 
haps Tecan, sire. Here is an article of my 
manufacture, that I beg your Majesty to 
allow me to present to the Empress Jose- 
phine.” Napoleon took the exquisitely- 
wrought article in his hand, scarcely cred- 
iting his eyes, with the remark: ‘‘ You 
have told the truth, and I shall not forget 
you.” 

The Emperor made him a princely pres- 
ent of gold Napo!leons and also settled on 
him a liberal pension for life. He also 
charged the civil and military command- 
ers of the Department of the Rhone ‘to 
protect Jacquard, his life and interests, at 
all bazards, as he would hold them respon- 
sible for his life; liberty, and property. 
As we have said, Jacquard lived and died in 
Lyons, in 1834. In 1840 thecity erected a 
bronze statue, life size, on one of the pub- 
lic places to his memory. 

Some of the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, perhaps, are aware that the great ex- 
pense of constructing these looms and the 
time required in producing the protraits 
almost prohibit their manufacture except 
for the sovereigns of Europe. When 
being made, the proprietors ascertain how 
many members there are in the family of 
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the court. They then make and present one 
copy to each member as a present; and they 
are, of course, liberally rewarded. As 
soon as the requisite number of copies are 
made the loom is destroyed, so that it isa 
monopoly in the court of the king. 

Some few years since one of our citizens, 
representing our Government in France, 
had the good fortune to induce a large 
silk house in Lyons to execute one of these 
unique works of art of our own Washing- 











ton, the first ever made of a private indi- 
vidual. After fifteen or twenty copies are 
made the machinery is destroyed. Less 
than twenty copies of Washington were 
made and three of them are in the posses- 
sion of the cities of New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. 

It is somewhat remarkable in the history 
of the invention of the loom that has 
given immortality to the name of Jacquard 
that it has never been altered, imitated, or 
improved since Jacquard left it, three- 
quarters of a century ago. 








WHOSE? 
BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


“Poon!” cried a doubter: ‘Inner Life! 
Why prate on such a fable? 
A man’s a man—fiesh, blood, and bone— 
And more to prove, who’s able? 








‘“‘Tf Iam here, why, here I am. 
No argument is plainer. 
But all this ‘soul’ and ‘life to come ’— 
Why, nothing can be vainer. 


‘* Alive, we live ; dying, we die. 
That’s logic, as I take it. 
Fate gave me common sense, and I 
Shall not for dreams forsake it. 


‘Why, man, I'll bet my very eyes, 
My head, and all that’s in it, 
All talk of soul must end in bosh, 
Whoever may begin it.”’ 


The man of faith in patience heard. 

** Hold!” cried he, now. ‘I'll do it. 

T'll take this bet of yours, my friend. 
But, prithee, first construe it. 


“Your eyes, your very eyes, you stake, 
Your head and all that’s in it, 
All talk of soul must ‘end in bosh, 
Whoever may begin it. 


** Now tell me, please, whose eyes they be ? 
Whose head it is you offer ? 
Whose head and contents, duly prized ?”’ 
‘Why, MINE,”’ replied the scoffer. 


‘* Yours 2”? cried the other ‘‘ Where’s the you 
That owns the head and eyes, sir ?”’ 
The doubter thought awhile ; and soon 
He graver grew and wiser. 


** My head,’’ he mused, ‘‘ my limbs, my trunk ! 
If these make ME, why—bother ! 
They can’t be mine and yet be me; 
One point breaks up the other.”’ 


He pondered well, he pondered long, 
And then he muttered, slowly : 
‘The inner man, the soul, the me 
Must own my body wholly. 


** And I who own my feet and hands, 
I know 7 didn’t make them. 
So, after all, ’tis just as well 
That I should meekly take them.”’ 


“Yes,’’ said his friend; 
praised !— 
This fact, now you concede it, 
Will lead you on to truth at last, 
And very much you need it.’’ 


“and — God be 





MILTON'S UNIVERSE. 


BY J. D. BELL. 





Pror. Hvux.ey’s characterization of the 


special creation hypothesis as Miltonic is 
neither so novel nor so inappropriate as 
some of his critics have imagined. The 
saying that Milton’s Satan and Milton’s 
scheme of creation have taken—at least, in 
all English-speaking countries—the place of 
the biblical Satan and the biblical scheme 
of creation has been for years a common- 
place. Prof. David Masson, the latest and, 
on the whole, the ablest of Milton’s editors, 
gives in a striking passage of his introduc- 
tion to ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” what he conceives 
to bea reason for this substitution. The 
Professor says: 

‘In respect of the extent of physical 
immensity through which the poem ranges 
and which it orbs forth with soul-dilating 
clearness and maps out with never-to-be- 
obliterated accuracy before the eye no 
possible poem can ever overpass it. And 


various transcendental connections that are 
in possession of the British imagination, 


then the story self! What story mightier 
or more full of meaning can there ever be 
than that of the Archangel rebelling in 
Heaven, degraded from Heaven into Hell, 
reascending from Hell to the human uni- 
verse, winging through the starry spaces of 
that universe, and at last possessing him- 
self of our central earth and impregnating 
its incipient history with the spirit of evil? 
Vastness of scene and power of story to- da 
gether, little wonder that the poem should 
have so impressed the world, Little won- 
der that it should now be Milton’s Satan 
and Milton’s narrative of the creation in its 


rather than the strict biblical accounts from 
which Milton so scrupulously derived the 
hints to which he gave such marvelous ex- 
pression 
The writer’s present purpose, however, is 
not to inquire whether Professors Huxley 
and Masson are or are not justified in the 
claim made for Milton—a claim, by the 
way, which the poet, were he living, would 
be the first to denounce as sheer robbery; 
nor is it to comment upon the Professor’s 
onslaught upon this so-called Miltonic hy- 
pothesis; but it is simply to call attention 
to the Miltonic scheme as a whole. As 
speculation, as poetic creation, as the em- 
bodiment of the learning of prophets, 
priests, philosophers, and men of science, 
this Miltonic cosmogony, or, rather, ‘‘ uni- 
versology ”(to use a word which is appli- 
cable here, if anywhere), is one of the most 
marvelous and unique in the history of the 
race. This cosmogony is a vast edifice, to 
which all systems of philosophy and re- 
ligion, or, rather, all systems that were 
known to Milton, have contributed. But 
the poet has so handled his materials as to 
make the structure his own. It is like 
skillful painting, in which the effect is pro- 
duced by the application of pigments to the 
canvas; though the pigments themselves, 
were they all in sight, could never give rise 
to that effect but for the intervention of the 
painter and his art. 














cesses of Chaos. 
thereafter be diagrammed by the same | th 
sphere, having Heaven above the equator 
and Chaos occupying all the region below 
except the space about the south pole, 
which would be Hell. 


through the ‘‘horrid roof,” which arched 
Hell completely over and separated it from 
‘the confusion without. 


but, until Satan approached them on his 
voyage of discovery and induced Sin to 
unlock them, they had never been opened. 
It is a country with seas and dry land, 
lakes and rivers, with 


Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades ,of 


A universe of death, which God by curse 

Created evil, for evil only good 

Where all life dies, death lives, and Nature breeds, 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 


Than fables yet have feigned or fear conceived, 
Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire.” 


3 








The universe would 


The rebellious spirits, after their nine- 
ays’ fall through Chaos, were thrust 


Hell had gates; 





‘many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 


death— 





Abominable, inutterable, and worse 


—P. L., if, 620-623. 
But a further and, as far as man was 
concerned, a greater change was now tak- 
ing place in the map of infinitude than any 
of the preceding. While the rebel crew 


** Lay vanquished, rolling in the flery gulf, 
Confounded, though immortal,” 





God, through his Beloved Son, was cre- 
ating near Heaven’s gate a world. This is 
the act of creation, properly so called. On 
the return of the Son in triumph from the 
complete rout of the fallen angels, God de- 
termines to execute at once a project long 
mooted in Heaven. The Son proceeds in 
state to Heaven’s gates, with the purpose of 
carrying out his Father’s decree, when, the | 
ever-during gates having turned on their 
golden hinges, he looks out into the confu- 
sion and darkness of Chaos. 


“*Silence, ye troubled waves, 
peace 

Said then the omnific Word: ‘ Your discord end !’ 

Nor stayed; but on the wings of the Cherubim 





and, thou Deep 





What, then, was this Miltonic scheme in 
its entirety? How did Milton conceive the 
universe? Prof. Masson has gone so thor- 
oughly into this subject that subsequent 
critics will have little trouble in answering 
these questions. What follows is based 
upon his exposition. 

Aboriginally—that is, from all eternity 
down to the rebellion of Satan and his fol- 
lowers—the universe is to be considered a 
sphere of infinite radius (the phrase is con- 
tradictory, but necessary), divided into two 
hemispheres, of which that above the equa 
tor would be Heaven or the Empyrean, and 
that below Chaos. 

These two hemispheres are separated by 
the cyrstal floor or walls of Heaven. The 
upper was the special seat of God and the 
‘‘sons of God,” or the angels. It was a 
‘‘boundless, unimaginable region of light, 
freedom, happiness, and glory.” Accord- 
ing to Raphael’s narrative of the war in 
Heaven, in the sixth book, the Empyrean 
must be figured with plain, hill, and valley, 
much like a larger and more beautiful 
earth than ours. The lower hemisphere is 
Chaos or the uninhabited—‘“‘ a huge, limit- 
less ocean, abyss, or quagmire of universal 
darkness and lifelessness, wherein are jum- 
bled in blustering confusion the elements of 
all matter, or, rather, the rude embryons of 
all the elements ere as yet they are distin- 
guishable.” It is a “‘ vast pulp or welter of 
unformed matter.” But let us hear Milton 
himself upon this topic: 





““A dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension; where length, breadth, and 
highth, 

And time, and place are lost; where eldest Night 

And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 


Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand.” 
—P. L., ti, 891-897. 

Such has been the constitution of the 
universe from ages immemorial in angelic 
reckoning. Buta day came—‘‘such a day 
as Heaven’s great year brings forth”—when 
all the empyreal hosts were called together 
to hear the divine decree proclaiming the 
primacy of the Son of God, and ordering 
all to bow before him and acknowledge 
him Lord. On this incident turns the re- 
volt of the third part of Heaven’s host— 
three days’ fighting in the Empyrean, the 
defeat of Satan, and the ignominious 
thrusting of him and his followers into 
Hell, a place which had been prepared for 
them, apparently, during the two days of 





Uplifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into Chaos and the World unborn 
For Chaos heard his voice. Him all his train 
Followed in bright procession, tc behold 
Creation, and the Wonders of his Might. 
Then stayed the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
He took the golden compasses, prepared 
In God’s eternal store, to circumscribe 
This universe, and all created things. 
One’foot he centered, and the other turned 
Round through the vast profundity obscure, 
And said, ‘ Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds: 
his be thy just circumference, O World.’” 
—P. L., vii, 216—231. 
A new diagram would now give us 
Heaven as before, occupying all the region 
in the sphere of the universe above its 
equator, with Hell about the south pole, 
and the world as a small circle hung in the 
Chaos between Heaven and Hell. 
The world—which includes not only our 
Earth, but the Sun, planets, and all the stars 
invisible to us—is suspended by a golden 
chain from the erystal floor or wall of 
Heaven, into which there is an opening to 
permit of passage to and fro between 
Heaven and Earth. The world is suspend- 
ed in Chaos between Heaven and Hell. It 
is surrounded on all sides with a hard, 
opaque shell—with an opening at the top, 
opposite the opening in the crystal floor of 
the Empyrean—which shell acts as a bul- 
wark against the attacks of the ‘‘anarch 
old.” Now, what was enclosed within 
this ‘‘firm, opacous globe”? In other 
words, what astronomical system does Mil- 
ton make use of in his great poem? No 
one can make much progress in undegstand- 
ing ‘‘ Paradise Lost” until he has?firmly 
realized that; while reference is made to the 
Copernican system, the system made use of 
throughout the poem is the Ptolemaic, or, 
rather, the Alphonsine. According to this 
system, the earth was at the center motion- 
less.. The appearance of the physical 
heavens was accounted for by the circular 
motion of ten orbs or spheres—that of the 
Moon (proceeding from the Earth), Venus, 
Mercury, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn; 
of the fixed stars, the crystalline sphere and 
the ‘‘primum mobile” (or first moved). 
These ten concentric circles, surrounding 
an immovable Earth and walled in from 
Chaos, with an opening into Heaven, is 
Milton’s astronomical system. After Satan 
had found this new world and seduced our 
first parents, Sin and Death built a marvel- 
ous ‘‘causey ” to connect the antarctic con- 
tinent of Hell with our system. The en- 
trance to this causey was to the left of the 
opening into the Empyrean. 


Milton rejected the Copernican system, he 


oroughly understood it, in this respect 


forming a striking contrast to Lord Bacon, 
who seemed here, as elsewhere, to be in- 
capable of understanding what he disliked 
or rejected. 
lished one hundred and twenty-five years 
after the death of Copernicus and the pro- 
mulgation of the true astronomical theory. 
Milton seems to have taken great interest in 
the discoveries of the telescope, as he re- 
fers to it again; to have been peculiarly 
moved by Galileo’s sufferings. And yet, 
though he seems to have been in doubt all 
his life as to which system was the true 
one, he deliberately chose for his poetical 
purpose the Alphonsine. In Milton’s scheme 
even the creation of the world only bears a 


“‘Paradise Lost” was pub- 


small part, as we have attempted to show. 
Some writers have, in answering Mr. 
Huxley, endeavored to raise the question 
whether Milton did or did not believe his 
own system. The very expression of this 
doubt shows how little Milton is understood. 
Milton certainly believed in his: system. 
Poetry was not with him the dilletante work 
it is now considered by certain writers. 
“‘ Paradise Lost ” is a presentation of what 
the man Milton thought about God, man, 
and the universe; and, however far we 
may depart in the future from his physical 
system, no one can ever doubt, who reads 
with open eyes ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” that its 
author was in earnest in writing it and that 
he actually believed in its statements. 





THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS OF 
THE SOUTH. 


BY THE REV. M. M. G. DANA. 








THERE is a deal of ignorance prevailing 
as to the educational condition of the South. 
While it is generally believed that our 
common school system is the safeguard of 
our liberties, there is a strange indifference 
as to whether or not this system be well 
established in the states having the greatest 
amount of ignorance. This system effective- 
ly put in operation in the South would 
secure that which conditions political order 
and industrial and moral progress among 
its millions of illiterate citizens. It is not 
a question, therefore, of local, but of national 
interest, whether the free school system be 
introduced as speedily as possible into our 
Southern country. At present the most 
reliable information shows that it is in its 
initial stage—not yet established, but giving 
at the most some encouraging signs that it 
may be. The most favorable fact that can 
be named is that the Southern superintend- 
ents are in sympathy with the common 
school education of the Negro. And the 
grand reason alleged for this feeling is one 
that. the North may well acknowledge the 
force of—viz., that only in this way can the 
curse of the ignorant ballot which now 
afflicts the South be mitigated. The dis- 
asters resulting from the sudden increase 
of unintelligent voters consequent upon the 
enfranchisement of the former slaves the 
entire country is suffering from to-day. On 
the progress of education among the colored 
race depends the public weal, while the 
political order and general prosperity of 
the recent slave states can be secured in no 
other way. In most of the latter the pub- 
lic school funds are raised by state, instead 
of by local taxation. A change in this re- 
gard is now beginning to meet with favor, 
and the system of district taxation is being 
advocated, which would enable local enter- 
prise to provide at will fer its school wants. 
This is the system in vogue in the North 
and would be of immense advantage if in- 
troduced throughout the South. 

In Virginia is the most being done for the 
common schooling of her children, and the 
returns inthe last report received by the 
Bureau of Education show that she is mak- 
ing a steady advance in the realization 
practically of the modern public school 
ideal. Out of a total school population of 
436,826 there are 173,875 enrolled, or 47.3 
per cent. of the white and 29,3 per cent. of 
the colored school population. The state 
constitution requires the equal and full in- 
troduction into all the counties of the pub- 
lic school system by 1876. West Virginia 
reports an increase for the last two years in 
the number of free schools, while the state, 
with commendable public spirit, has estab- 
lished a normal school with five branches. 








indecisive battle, in the nethermost re- 


It should be remembered that, though 


In Maryland, although the amount of pub 
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lic school money received from the state 
was less in 1874 than in any previous year; 
yet the several counties by voluntary con- 
tributions made up the deficiency three-fold. 
The public school system was not intro- 
duced into Baltimore until 1828, and made 
little headway until in 1837, when a cen- 
tral high school was established. In 1874 
the schools had increased to one hundred 
and twenty-two, as against three in 1828, 
and the attendance to 39,569, as against 269 
in the opening year. 

In Washington the proportion of colored 
pupils is reported to be larger than in any 
other city in the country. So crowded are 
the schools that seatings for only half the 
children has been as yet provided. Only 
twenty-six per cent. of the persons who 
patronize the schools pay any taxes for 
them; while another striking fact is re- 
ported—viz., that the school tax is nearly 
twice as great as in any other locality. In 
Keritticky the right of district taxation has 
just been conferred by the legislature, 
which will do much to extend the common 
school system through the state. Ténhessee 
shows encouraging improvement. Not 
one-fifth of the school population had any 
means of education, according to the report 
for 1872; whole counties being without a 
single school, public or private. By the 
latest returns one-half of the children, it 
seems, are enrolled and over one-quarter in 
attendance. In Arkansas the political con- 
vulsions by which the state has been shaken 
appear to have temporarily paralyzed the 
free school system. The teachers were paid 
in state scrip, worth only thirty cents on a 
dollar, which resulted in the closing of 
many schools and the shortening of the 
period in which others were kept open. 
With, however, the re-establishment of the 
government it is confidently expected the 
public schools will revive and be carried 
on with renewed energy. In Mississippi less 
than one-half the children are enrolled. The 
warrants issued to the teachers in payment 
of their services were worth from nothing 
up to fifty cents on the dollar. Two normal 
schools for training colored teachers are re- 
ported, with a growing number of students. 
The opposition to the public school system 
is decreasing year by year and arrange- 
ments have been made by the state to estab- 
lish a schoo] fund. In Louisiana in 1873 
only about one-fourth of the children were 
enrolled. Inadequate school revenue is re- 
ported as the source of fatal embarrassment. 
School-houses were far too few and many 
of these almost unfit for use. Official dis- 
honesty is named as one of the chief causes 
operating to the prejudice of the school 
system. In Texas want of money to re- 
munerate the teachers is the great hin- 
drance to thesuccess of the public school 
system. Not quite one-half of those of 
scholastic age are reported as enrolled, and 
in many counties of the state official in- 
competerfce and the antagonism of popular 
sentiment have resulted in a destitution 
which augurs badly for the educational 
interests of this great state. Alabama has 
allowed its school fund to be diverted to 
meeting the general expenses of the state; 
and, as a consequence, an almost entire 
paralysis of primary education has ensued. 
The indebtedness of the state to the school 
fund has risen from $187,872.49 at the end 
of 1869 to $1,260,511.92 at the close of 
1873. There are ten training schools for 
teachers, of which eight appear to be for 
the colored people. Georgia reports not 
one-third of the’school population enrolled. 
The public school system is, however, grow- 
ing in popular favor. The school fund is 
still inadequate—in some counties meeting 
one-half, in others two-thirds, and in others 
the whole of the expense of schools of only 
three months’ continuance. In this state, 
too, the school moneys have been appro- 
priated to meet its indebtedness, the result 
of which has been to impede the education- 
al progress of the state and weaken some- 
what public confidence in the school sys- 
tem. South Carolina has 56,249 out of 
145,125 of its colored school population 
enrolled. Less than one-half of all the 
children of the state are in school, and the 
average period during which the schools 
are in session is only five months. Lack 
of capable teachers, inefficient and often- 
times dishonest school commissioners are 
among the reported hindrances to the 
growth and efficiency of the school system. 
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Of an apparent revenue of over half a 
million not a cent of an appropriation of 
$300,000 reached the schools in 1873. North 
Carolina does not permit local taxation for 
schools, and the consequence is the state 
taxes are utterly inadequate for their sup- 
port. Teachers’ wages are low and no 
county superintendents are reported. Less 
than one-half the school children are receiv- 
ing any education. Florida has six hundred 
schools, where five years ago there were 
none outside a few of the larger towns and 
cities. Out of two hundred thousand chil- 
dren of school-age but twenty thousand 
are attending school. Three out of every 
four of the teachers are reported as “‘ unfit 
for their work,” while no normal or high 
school or teachers’ institute has been estab- 
lished to remedy this great deficiency. 
Such, in general, is the educational con- 
dition of the South—a condition, too, be it 
remembered, that but for the timely and 
invaluable aid of the Peabody Fund, under 
the able administration of Dr. Sears, would 
have been even far more unpromising. It 
is to that fund that the cause of common 
school education owes its inauguration in 
some of the states referred to and its recent 
progress in yet others. In Kentuckey we 
are told there are 40,000 white voters who 
cannot read their ballots. In Louisiana 
145,887 children are growing up in ig: 
noran¢e; a crushing weight and hindrance 
to the prosperity of the state. The su- 
perintendent of ¢ducation in Mississippi ex- 
presses the opinion that, ‘‘considering the 
illiteracy of a large portion of the people of 
the state and the baneful results thereof, it 
would be best for the entire people if the 
legislature would enact a compulsory edu- 
cational law.” These and like facts which 
might be cited ought to be sufficient to 
awaken a renewed popular interest in the 
cause of common school education and to 
increase the contributions of the benevolent 
to such tried and useful agencies as the 
American Missionary Association. More 
than this, it is high time Congress appropri- 
ated the proceeds of public lands to aid in 
establishing an educational fund in those 
states that have none. If, as we presume 
no one will deny, the safety and progress 
of our free institutions depend upon the in- 
telligence of the people, then are they put 
in imminent peril by the dense ignorance of 
a great portion of the voting population 
throughout the Southern States. All wise 
measures, whether by the several states or 
by Congress, for meeting this educational 
destitution should be promptly employed 
and command popular approval. 
NorwWIcH, Conn. 





“FOR SOMEBODY WHO MIGHT 
FORGET.” 


BY HELEN V. OSBORNE. 


TuE old sign of the ‘‘ Five Alls” creaked 
and groaned as it swung heavily back and 
forth on its iron rod. A crazy-looking bit 
of art was the best one could say of it who 
did not know it in its brighter days. 
Strangers used to joke with the inn-keeper, 
and declare that the board within was bet- 
ter than that without, and ask himif the 
patronage of the Five Alls would not allow 
the sign a new dress. 

**She’ll do, gentlemen! She’ll do!” the 
landlord would exclaim; often adding: 
“Tm waitin’ a bit for him as painted her 
to corhe and touch her up.” 

**An’ he’ll wait a long while for that, I’m 
thinkin’,” old Joe Settler would generally 
remark ; ‘‘ bein’ as it’s the work o’ a suicider, 
an’ him in his grave this twenty year.” 

Then questions concerning the artist 
were sure to be put to old Joe at once, who 
liked nothing better than to answer them 
and whose imagination eked out his scanty 
knowledge, enabling him to supply a story 
complete in all its details, satisfying to the 
most curious, + 











On the evening my story begins Joe had 
been edifying the fireside gatherers at the 
tavern with what he did and didn’t know 
on the above subject, and the crowd sat 
muttering and commenting over its beer. 

*« Here’s to the success of the Five Alls!” 
exclaimed Tyree, the village dwarf, jump- 
ing from his seat and raising his glass over 
his head. And their glasses emptied and 
filledagain. ‘‘Here’sto itslandlord. May 
his shadow never be less!” cried another. 





‘* Here’s to the old sign, and some new paint 





on her!” proposed a third. To which Joe 
added, nodding at the landlord: ‘‘ Then, my 
boys, drink—drink deep—deep as the grave 
—to the one as painted it, an’ may we not 
wait long for his coming!” 

And deep they did drink, and would have 
filled their empty glasses again and again to 
the same sentiment, had not a stranger—an 
old man—entered the tavern, in a rush of 
wind and bang of doors, and for the time 
being arrested their attention. 

The old man’s beard was frosted with 
snow and snowdrifts arched his eyebrows. 
But whiter, whiter was the face the keen air 
had failed to color and bloodless were the 
lips that slightly parted over glistening teeth. 
If there was expression in that hueless face, 
it said: ‘‘I despair.” The eyes were hid in 
deep shadow. If they laughed or suffered 
with the man’s heart, the look lost itself in 
the darkness and betrayed nothing. To 
the heavy gray cloak of the man the snow 
clung in great folds of white, and, odd as 
the fancy may seem, the whole garment, on 
such a white-faced ghost of a man, had the 
look of a shroud—a shroud streaked and 
shaded with mildew gray. But, if winter 
had made a ghastly sight of the man’s 
cloak, which but for his face would have 
passed unnoticed, the drifts had failed to 
conceal the bright red scarf that encircled 
his throat. Nothing deathlike about that! 
It had life’s color in it—blood! 

The stranger shook himself ina feeble, 
weary way, then tottered forward to the 
bowing host, and in a low, far-away voice 
inquired: 

‘«Where am I?” 

‘** At the Five Alls, stranger. Walk up to 
the fire there. You’re near perished in this 
storm.” 

‘‘And what may that be?” inquired the 
stranger, heedless of the invitation. “A 
shoethaker’s lodge?” 

‘‘ Ha! ha!” laughed the landlord, rubbing 
his fat hands in approval. ‘‘ Well, yes, a 
place for their soles to rest, at any rate.” 

“‘TIf there is rest for souls at the Five 
Alls, it’s the place where I'll spend the 
night,” replied the grave stranger, slowly 
unwinding his scarf. ‘‘ But I’ve wandered 
these years in search of rest. I doubt if I 
find it here,” muttered a man’s voice behind 
his chattering teeth. 

He made an effort to stamp the melting 
snow from his boots; but, without removing 
his heavy cloak, began pacing the room with 
weak, faltering step. Suddenly he stopped 
and shook his head impatiently, then 
looked about him curiously. The loungers 
at the inn, after a few sharp glances at the 
restless intruder, returned to their beer and 
their gossip. 

The stranger’s eye sought out a closet in 
a remote corner. His vision seemed to 
pierce it and know what it contained. He 
nodded his head in faint approval, and then 
he sighed. The look of despair deepened 
on his face. He wandered to the window 
and looked out. 

A bright light at that instant fell across 
the old sign. There stood the oddly-painted 
artisan, with his clumsy tools, and his faded 
motto: ‘‘I work for all.” By his side 
swung the old soldier in his regimentals, 
pointing to his motto on the flag above 
him: ‘‘I fight for all.” The same lawyer 
who had centered the board for years was 
there, with his briefs in hand, repeating 
ever and again: ‘‘I plead forall.” Next 
him, as usual, a king, with his scepter, 
stood, his yellow crown all tarnished, his 
royal robes discolored, but proudly ex- 
claiming: ‘‘I govern all.” Lastly there 
knelt a priest, in his pontificals, telling his 
beads and declaring: ‘‘I pray for all.” 

If there was rest at the Five Alls, the 
sign this night was a poor exponent of it; 
for it swayed back and forth without ceas- 
ing, and the painted figures, trembling in 
the light, appeared to shake their heads 
assuredly and in the sign’s harsh voice creak 





out: ‘No rest, no rest at Five Alls.” 

“You speak the truth,” muttered the 
stranger. ‘‘ But there is rest somewhere. 
You shall tell of that ere long.” 

How long had he stood there, glaring 
out? A moment only, it seemed. But 
when he turned him about the loungers had 
disappeared, the lights were turned down, 
and even the host was nowhere to be seen. 
He was alone. 





A sheet of snow suddenly swept across 
the floor and a scream of wind rang 
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through the tavern. The window had been 
mysteriously and‘ swiftly raised and the 
stranger had vanished. Noiselessly, how- 
ever, he returned. Was it the shutters un- 
derneath whose weight he bent? No; but 
the Five Alls—the old sign—with the dust 
of ages upon it. He carried it to the fire 
and let the icy crusts thaw themselves free. 
He turned the key in the closet’s rusty lock, 
and from the depth behind the door drew 
forth an easel, a dusty palette, a box with 
paints, oils, and brushes. Then the old 
man mixed his paints, adjusted the old sign 
upon the easel, and placed himself before 
it. But, though he sat there in his chair in 
cloak and hat and scarf, as at first, the face 
of the man that rose above that scarf 
seemed full of hope—soulful in its earnest- 
ness; while close by, like hinged frame- 
work, sat some one who wore the hollow- 
eyed, despairing countenance with which 
the former had been masked—some one 
who seemed oppressed by trouble too deep 
for any reach of comfort that might be ex- 
tended. 

Grasping his brushes with trembling 
hand, the old man held one suspended above 
his palette, nodded triumphantly at Stran- 
ger No. 2, and remarked: 

“‘You and I part company to-night, for- 
ever.” 

And this was all the notice he took of 
him. 

Addressing himself to the old sign, he ex- 
claimed, while he proceeded with his work: 

‘*One might think we had all here; all 
worth having—the worker, the fighter, 
the pleader, the ruler, and the prayer. I 
thought the group complete when I painted 
it, yearsago. Oh! Mr. Artisan, you toil for 
all, do you? You rise early and late to 
serve your fellow-men; you use your tools 
skilifully; you build churches and railroads; 
you span the world; you send ships across 
the sea; you read the stars; you explore the 
earth; you feed the hungry; you care for 
your family; you are idle never; but O 
Mr. Workman, have you tools to mend a 
broken heart? 

“‘And you, Dear Soldier, you fight for 
all, you say, and you fought forme. Be- 
cause of you many homes are bright and 
happy to-night. Peace reigns in our land 
because of you. What of peace for the 
soul? Can you fight and bring that? 

“And you, Friend Advocate, whose elo- 
quent pleas move men’s minds, whose pow- 
er in words sways the world; you, who 
righted this wrong, mercied that outcast, 
blessed this sufferer, righted state and na- 
tion—how do your pleas affect a spirit that 
despairs? Have they power to rescue it? 

‘*And you, King, who govern all; to 
whom men bow, kissing your scepter; you, 
who exalt men to high honor; you, whose 
words can cause their heads to roll, lifeless, 
at your feet; you, who control armies on 
land and on sea—can you govern hearts? 
Can you command them to live when they 
die of their sorrow? 

“And can you, O Priest—vested with 
sacred power, it is true—can you, who pray 
for all, pray a ruined soul into Paradise? 
Can your words alone avail? Can you 
save one from sin, from suffering? Can 
you speak peace to the soul?” 

“‘No!” cried the man sitting on the 
bench close by. ‘‘ No, he cannot do that. 
I’ve been to him; I’ve confessed to him; 
I’ve asked them all. There is no hope. 
Have I not told you this again and again? 
Why do you delay to put an end to life at 
once?” 

The stranger was working rapidly upon 
the sign, painting as with magic brushes. 
He only turned his head slightly as the 
harsh voice startled the air. He heard all, 
but his eyes did not leave the board before 
him. 

‘Why would I have you give up life?” 
said the man, as if a question had been 
asked. ‘‘ Because it is all too dreadful! 

Can a man live with a broken heart? Yes, 
he can. I know it, for you’ve kept up 
this existence for years, though to-night 
must see the end of it! Trouble? You've 
never seen anything else! All your life 
luck has been against you. There has been 
a Jonah on every ship I’ve sailed with you; 
and you never could cast him overboard ? 
You were deserted at your birth, and have 
been forsaken ever since. A man may be 
able to endure hard luck for twenty or 





thirty years; but he can’t stand it forever. 
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If you could have had just one chance for 
anything better; could have had even a 
friend”— 

‘A man, for instance, to work for you,” 
interrupted the painter, ‘‘or a soldier to 
fight for you, or a lawyer to plead for you, 
or a king to favor you, or a priest to inter- 
cede for you”— 

“<A friend,” proceeded the hollow eyed, 
without noticing, ‘‘that you could depend 
on; that would stand by you in black days, 
as well as light; that would now and then 
reach you his hand when you fell; that 
could take some sort of interest in you, 
aside from pity’s sake; that would now and 
then whisper of better days to come—if 
you could have—but, pshaw! what is the 
use? There is no such friend.” 

“« For the want of such a friend as that,” 
said the mysterious painter, ‘I slipped my 
grip on life. Do you want to know what 
my hell is—worse than the burning lake of 
fire and brimstone that people picture? Do 
you want to know the deepest woe that 
fills my lost and restless soul to-night? It 
is this: to know that I might have had 
such a Friend as that, here and hereafter, 
and that now it is too late. Oh! mortal 
man, I have come to-night to warn you, to 
save you from the fate that is mine. Yes, 
I painted the ‘‘ Five Alls,” years ago. ‘‘ Five 
Alls!” The sign lacked nothing, I then 
thought. lt was as good a piece of work 
as had been done in the country, and I was 
proud of it. But there came a time in my 
life when my heart drank bitter sorrow; 
when reverses came; when I knew what it 
was to be hungry for bread; when my 
companions left me, one by one; when 
my wife proved unfaithful, treacherous— 
a time when I needed a friend; when I 
needed help, strength, and loving sympa- 
thy; when I called on these Five Alls, and 
they mocked me. Oh! if I had known of 
the Sixth All, as I now know! With Him for 
a friend I could have braved every foe, en- 
dured every trial. One glimpse of his face 
I caught as I was passing out of life through 
the border-land—only one glimpse; but 
could I have had that look sooner it would 
have saved my soul. I should have turned 
aside from sin and be gazing still forever 
and forever on the beautiful face of that 
Friend. Oh! to live without the help he 
gives, the love he bestows, the sympathy 
he feels—no wonder people struggling to 
help themselves die of Despair, as I did! 
That is what I might have said to-night, 
had I yielded to you years ago, Despair, 
and done your bidding. ButI have shaken 
myself of you to-night forever. Iam going 
out of this world by God’s command, and 
the end of all is very near. But, O De- 
spair, my work will have been finished 
when I go. I shall leave on record some- 
thing for men coming after me, which shall 
save them, as I now am saved, when you 
tempt them, as you tempted me to put an 
end to life.” 

The painter arose, dropped his brushes, 
loosened his scarf, and dragged his gray 
cloak from his shoulders to the floor. But 
figure No. 2 was gone. One glance at the 


painter’s work had caused Despair to disap- 
pear. 


The old man seemed weaker than ever, 
now his task was done. Strength to stand 
failed him. He grasped for the chair; but, 
instead of seating himself, slowly sank on 
his knees before the sign, as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world for him to 
do. And all through the long hours he 
knelt there; never weary, now Despair had 
gone, never turning away, never wresting 
his eyes from what he beheld. 

Morning came at last, and light flooded 
the inn. It fell across the old worn floor, 
slid around the bottles and glasses, and fell 
upon the spell-bound postulant. But that 
light was dim beside the brighter light 
which the countenance of this man reflected. 
His was like the face of an angel. But the 
face that he looked upon was more dazzling 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


And, strange to say, they recognized in 
him not only the guest of the night before, 
but the poor old painter who, report said, 
had died by his own hand years before. 

After wandering years and years, he had 
found just upon the border-land the Friend 
who never forsakes—the Friend whose 
boundless love makes all kind of life en- 
durable, whether luck be for us or against 


us. 

It touched the hearts of all to think the 
old man, sick and dying, should have 
dragged himself back to his old haunt, to 
paint the sign of the Five Alls. 

I think perhaps he did it for you or for 
me, or for somebody who might forget about 
the SixtH ALL, when his heart is broken 
with trouble. Any way, it was his last act; 
for he died there just as they found him, 
kneeling in the blessed light of Heaven, 
whispering in his latest breath: Christ, 
Our ALL IN ALL. 


Diblical Research, 


Mr. GEORGE SMITH’s death at Aleppo, on 
the 19th of August last, is an almost irrepar- 
able loss to Oriental and biblical studies. His 
name will always be assoctated with tbe era of 
startling and rapid discoveries in Assyriology, 
which his remarkable powers of decipherment, 
his ready memory, and his keen and accurate 
eyesight enabled him to make. It was not 
Assyrian research alone, however, which was 
indebted to his penetration and genius. Mr. 
Smith was the discoverer of the clue to the in- 
terpretation of the Cypriote inscriptions, and 
the syllabary which he published in the “‘ Trans- 
actions of the Society of Biblical Archwology”’ 
has formed the basis of the subsequent labors 
of Birch, Brandis, Deecke, Siegismund, Hall, 
andSchmidt. He can be particularly ill spared 
at the present moment, when a scholar with 
his peculiar divinatory power is needed to fiud 
the key to those Hamathite hieroglyphics to 
which his last and fatal journey has given so 
much importance. While waiting at Aleppo, 
last March, on account of the plague, he ex- 
plored the banks of the Euphrates northward 
from Bales (the Assyrian Balikh), and at Yara- 
bolus, a village on the western side of the 
river between Tiber and Dasharar, discovered 
the ruins of the ancient capital of the Hittites, 
Carchemish. The ruins of the city are on an 
extensive scale and the discovery of them 
bids fair to rival in importance that of 
Nineveh itself. The architectural remains, 
as might have been expected, show a com- 
bination of Egyptian and Assyrian art; and 
the inscriptions in the Hamathite character 
which Mr. Smith found upon the spot prove 
that this mode of writing originally came from 
the Hittites. Carchemish commanded one of 
the best fords across the Euphrates, lying mid- 
way between the northern ford of Samosata 
and the southern ford of Thapsacus or Tiphsah 
(‘‘the passage ” from pha’sakh, I Kings, iv, 24) ; 
and the possession of it was accordingly much 
coveted by the Assyrian kings. The modern 
name Yarabolus is clearly a corruption of Hie- 
rapolis, the name by which Carchemish went in 
classical times. As Hierapolis was identical 
with the Syrian Mabug, it is plain that the latter 
place is not represented by the modern Mum- 
buch, which is eight miles from the river and 
really stands on the site of the ancient Bam- 
byce. After exploring Yarabolus, Mr. Smith 
visited the remains of Thapsacus, at Devi, and 
other places on the Euphrates, and then made 
his way to Bagdad, where he purchased and 
examined between two and three thousand clay 
tablets found by the Arabs in an old Babylon- 
ian library near Hillah. From Bagdad he went 
to Kouyunjik, with the purpose of continu- 
ing his excavations there; but the troubled 
state of the country prevented his doing so. 
The disappointment caused by this, added 
to the death of his companion, Dr. Ene- 
berg, at Mosul, and the fatigues he had 
undergone, made him break down utterly 
at a small village called Ikisji, some 60 miles to 
the northeast of Aleppo. He was removed 
from thence by easy stages to the consul’s 
house at Aleppo, where he found a kindly 
nurse in Mrs. Skene, the consul’s wife, ana 
passed away quietly, on the 19th of August. 


...-Dr. Birch has published his Rede lecture, 
lately delivered at Cambridge, England, on 














‘still—was beautiful, majestic, was beyond 
the power of words to describe, was full of 
matchless love and sympathy, full of gen- 
tleness and strength—was the face of the 
Redeemer. 

But it was to the Redeemer in Heaven, 
whose pictured face he gazed upon, that the 
man moved his lips in prayer. 

They found him there with the light el] 
around him—above, beneath him. and | 


“The Monumental History of Egypt.” Itisa 
very interesting sketch of the chief historical 
results obtained from the monuments, and the 
scholarly caution with which it is written is 
most refreshing. One of the newest facts re- 
ferred to in it is the account of a botanical col- 
lection made by Thothmes III and recorded on 
the pylons of Karnak. It is the earliest ex- 
ample of the acclimatization of foreign plants, 
and we are told that these plants—among which 
muy be recognized a kind of arum, the sun- 
flower, the vine, and the pomegranate—were 





-everywhere. 


“found in the Upper Rutennu,’’ or Northern 


A. Shade, H. D. Kruzeman Van Elten, G. 
‘Brucke, Albert Bierstadt, David Johnson, Ed- 





Syria, and transported from thence into Egypt. 
Dr. Birch also notices the change of level un- 
dergone by the Nile during the interval which 
intervened between the old and the middle 
empires, and which bears evidence, therefore, 
to the long lapse of time that must have oc- 
curred. He also notes that the shepherd kings 
did not extend their power as far as the west 
bank of the Nile, still less to the Thebaid, and 
that the Fyoum was the whole extent of their 
supremacy. The last of these shepherd rulers was 
named Tatuan. Thothmes III, already spoken 
of, has left alist of 1,200 places conquered or 
garrisoned by the Egyptians, on a pylon at 
Thebes. The number of names of places in 
Rutennu or Syria (including Palestine) is 119 
and embraces “‘the unknown lands of the Satu, 
the countries of Fenechu or Pheenicians, Kadesh, 
Megiddo, Kishon, Tebechu or Beth-Tappuah, 
Tamesku or Damascus, Aulisa or Avilah, near 
Damascus, Hamath, Berytus, Ashtaroth-Kar- 
naim, the town of giants and of Og, king of 
Bashan, Thaanach, Ephron, Heshbon, and Ma- 
geddo, near Ascalon, where Necho conquered 
Josiah.’? The names of Jerusalem, Jericho, etc. 
are not mentioned and belong to a later period. 





Fine Arts. 


THE Centennial awards were publicly an- 
nounced on the 27th ult., and the works of art 
contributed by Americans have come in fora 
very liberal share of medals; but the names 
only of the artists who have been honored by 
the judges are mentioned, while the special 
works which gained the honor and the special 
points of merit in the works selected will be 
given in the diplomas. Judging from the 
names omitted, rather than from those that 
have been mentioned, we should imagine that 
the judges had made their selections very much 
atrandom. The American judges who made 
the awards for excellence in paintings and 
sculpture were Frank Hill Smith, Boston; 
James L. Claghorn, president, Philadelphia ; 
Prof. J. F. Weir, New Haven, Conn.; Brantz 
Mayer, Baltimore; Donald G. Mitchell, New 
Haven, Conn.; George Ward Nichols, secretary, 
Cincinnati; Prof. Henry Draper, New York. 
Professor Weir, of New Haven, is, we be- 
lieve, the only professional artist among 
them. Among the painters in oil who 
have received awards are the following: 
W. Whittredge, M. F. H. De Haas, Eastman 
Johnson, F. A. Bridgeman, Jervis McEntee, 
T. E. Rosenthal, Miss Anna M. Lee, W. M. 
Hunt, James M. Hart, J. R. Key, T. Hill, W. 





ward Moran, H. H. Moore, R. Swain Gifford, 
D. Huntington, F. E. Church, H. P. Gray, J. 
B. Irving, 8. R. Gifford, J. B. Bristol, andJ. H. 
Beard. Remembering who some of the artists 
are that contributed their works to the Exhibi- 
tion and whose vames have not been consid- 
ered worthy of mention does not tend to create 
a very exalted opinion of the discrimination of 
the judges. The awards to the painters in 
water colors are lumped under the general head 
of ‘“‘American Society of Painters of Water- 
Colors, Collection of Water Colors”; and it 
might have been better to have lumped to- 
gether all the painters in oil in the same man- 
ner. There would then have been no room for 
complaint or adverse criticism. The sculptors 
who have been honored by awards are H. Rob- 
erts, Philadelphia, Penn.; E. D. Palmer, 
Albany, N. Y.; John Rogers, New York City ; 
Miss Isabella Gifford, Syracuse, N. Y.; and 
Montague Handley. These can hardly be all 
the awards to our sculptors, who are very 
numerously represented at the Exhibition ; yet 
they are the only names mentioned in the re- 
ports, : 


....In one of his recent letters to The Trib- 
une, M. Arséne Houssaye describes the artistic 
treasures of M. Thiers, the ex-president of 
France ; and that paper remarks that in his 
love of art there isa striking resemblance be- 
tween M. Thiers and the late Senator Sumner. 
But the difference between them is very great. 
M. Thiers is renowned for his exquisite taste 
and the value of his collection; but Mr. Sum- 
ner’s taste was so very defective that the col- 
lection of works of art which he bequeathed to 
the Boston Athenzum had so little value that 
the directors of that institution refused to give 
them house-room and disposed of them at auc- 
tion. M. Thiers has a genuine love for art and 
a thorough knowledge of the value of artistic 
objects ; but Mr. Sumner possessed neither, 


...-The sitting statue of Governor Seward, 
by Randolph Rogers, in Madison Square, which 
was unveiled on Wednesday, the 27th ult., is 
rather sharply criticised, as a matter of course. 
It is said to be, exceptin the face, almost an 
exact reproduction of a statue of Fitz-Green 
Halleck, by Mr. McDonald, to be erected ‘in Cen- 
tral Park. There is not much Americanism about 
the Seward statue, as it was modeled in Rome 
and cast in Berlin; but that is of little impor- 
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art. Only it will be called an American statue 
because Mr. Rogers is a native of this country, 
though he has lived for twenty years in Italy, 
which he regards as his home. 


..,-Pierce Francis Connelly, the Florentine- 
American sculptor, is now on a visit to his na 

tive land and for the present is the guest of 
friends in the vicinity of Boston, There are 
several examples of his work in the Centennial 
Exhibition. His genius has full recognition in 
England. A full-length statue of the Duchess 
of Northumberland, a bust of the Princess 
Louisa, ordered by the Queen, busts of the 
Duke and Lady Percy, in Alnwick Castle, and 
many other exquisite productions in marble at- 
test his European reputation. 


....Mr. J. W. Bouton, of 706 Broadway, pro- 
poses publishing in ten parts, to subscribers 
only, ‘“‘The Works of William Unger,” consist- 
ing of a series of 72 etchings after the old mas- 
ters, with critical and descriptive notices by C. 
Vosmaer. The issue is to be confined to only 
250 copies. The plates have been printed at 
Munich and the text at Leyden. Mr. Hamerton 
says of these etchings that they are, on the 
whole, the most remarkable set of studies from 
old masters which has been issued by the enter- 
prise of modern publishers. 


...-England has lost one of her most dis 
tinguished water-color painters in Skinner 
Prout, who died on the 28th of August, in Lon- 
don, in the 70th year of his age. It is said that 
he began to paint in water-colors when a mere 
child, and he was encouraged to persevere by 
his Uncle Samuel, whoge fame was at that time 
well established as an artist and who urged 
him to apply himself seriously to the study of 
art as a profession. 


....George H. Hall, the well-known painter 
of grapes and muchachos, arrived home from 
Europe last week and is at present passing a 
few days at Palensville, Ulster County. He 
will not return to this city until late in October. 


.... The Academy mentions that the statue of 
Lafayette, erected lately in Union Square, has 
a statue of Washington to keep it company; 
but Lafayette is flanked on one side by Wash- 
ington and on the other by Lincoln, 


....Mr. Clarence Cook has been invited to 
lecture before the Peabody Institute in Balti- 
more next winter, on the subject of ‘‘ House- 
hold Art and Decoration,” 


....Our countryman, W. W. Story—poet, 
sculptor, lecturer, and essayist—is building an 
immense studio for himself in Rome. 











Lervsonalitics, 


ROsEBERRY is now on his third visit 
to tis country, which leads the London Tele- 
graph to remember that ‘‘ it was once remarked 
by the late Lord Carlisle that there is no coun- 
try more calculated to teach a young English- 
man how to speak, and even how to become 
eloquent, than the United States.” But Lord 
Roseberry does not come bere to learn how to 
become eloquent, nor how to speak. His object 
is well understood to be of a matrimonial 
nature, the young lady who has won his affec- 
tions being the daughter of a New York mer- 
chant-banker, now going through bankruptcy. 
Lord Roseberry is of a Scottish family and of 
Scottish birth ; but he is an English peer, and, 
though still young, has distinguished himself 
in the House of Lords. 





...eLhe most distinguished of our live gen- 
erals at present, is General Newton, the hero of 
Hell Gate, though he earned distinction by his 
bravery all through the war. He was born in 
Virginia, about the year 1823, and.graduated at 
the West Point Military Academy, in 1842. From 
the year 1843 until 1846 he was assistaut pro- 
fessor of engineering at West Point. In 1852 
he was made a first lieutenant; in July, 1856, 
captain ; in August, 1861, major; in Septem- 
ber, 1861, brigadier-general of volunteers ; in 
March, 1863, major-general of volunteers ; and 
in December, 1865, brevet major-general. 
But Peace hath her victories, and the splendid 
achievement in blowing up the rocks at Hell 
Gate will redound more to his credit than all 
his exploits during the war. 


..--The Marquis de Talleyrand-Périgord is 
the title of a French gentleman who married 
the daughter of Mr. Benjamin Curtis, of this 
city, some years since, and who has lived a 
long time in Florida. The Marquis is one of 
the Commissioners to the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, and he has recently published, through a 
New York house, a work entitled Etude sur la 
Republique des Etats-Unis @ Amerique. In the 
opinion of the Marquis, the tendency of repub- 
licanism is toward democracy, and democracy 
is next door to anarchy ; for which reason he 
cautions his countrymen in France against the 
danger they expose themselves to in their tend- 
ency toward republican institutions. 


...-A letter from Karnea, Cyprus, of the 





tance in considering its claims as a work of 
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“The American consul-general, Louis Count 
di Cesnola-Palma, whose name is deservedly 
held in high esteem for his explorations and 
many discoveries of antiquities in the Island of 
Cyprus, has returned to America. We learn 
that a brother of General Cesnola, who remains 
as consul in his place, will continue the re- 
searches and has requested the authorities of 
the Turkish Museum to second his application 
for a firman giving him the sole right of making 
excavations on the island for two years, the 
Museum at New York to bear the expenses and 
the Turkish Museum to receive one-half of the 
proceeds, 


----A dispatch from Galveston, Texas, an- 
nounces that General Braxton T. Bragg dropped 
dead in a street in that city, one day last week. 
General Bragg was born in Warren County, 
N.C.,in1815. He was graduated at West Point 
in 1837, and became a lieutenant of artillery, 
serving mainly in Florida, till 1843, during the 
war with the Seminoles. He was a noted leader 
in the late war, on the side of the rebels ; but 
what gave him his chief claim to notice was 
the famous remark of General Taylor, at the 
battle of Buena Vista, where he had command 
of a battery: “A little more grape, Captain 
Bragg.” 


..--It has been well remarked that humorists 
of this period in this country are all Republic- 
ans. Orpheus C. Kerr, Twain, Bret Harte, 
Josh Billings, Bailey, and the remainder tune 
their lyres to Republican sympathy and laugh- 
ter, and, long as they have piped, find no want of 
matter for new laughter. But the sturdiest Re- 
publican among them all, and not the least re- 
nowned for his humor, is the Rey. Petroleum 
V. Nasby, who is very active with his pen just 
now. He is as brilliant and effective now as 
he was when he first attracted the attention 
of President Lincoln. 


....Anne Brewster, the Roman correspond- 
ent of the Boston Daily Advertiser, says: 

‘* Just before the distinguished antiquarian, 
Signor Alessandro Castellani, left Rome, this 
spring, on the way to our Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, he showed me, among some other new ac- 
quisitions, what appeared to bea small, velvet- 1 
bound Prayer Book. On it were the De Medici 
arms. He touched a spripg, and the lid flew 
back, There were no holy prayers in it. It was 
a box, containing two small phials of poison. 
On the bottles were labels: ‘‘Z/ veleno della Sua 
Altezza” (‘The poison of Her Highness’’). 


.--. William Lloyd Garrison has written a 
characteristic letter to a colored voter in IIli- 
nois, an ex-soldier, who was almost persuaded 
to be a Tilden man. ‘Sooner cut off your 
right hand or pluck out your right eye ’’ writes 
Mr. Garrison. And his old coadjutor, Wendell 
Phillips, would say the same. 


..-. Ex-Vice-President Colfax ison the stump 
for Hayes and Wheeler. He says he was in 
favor of the ticket weeks before it w@nom- 
inated, and still thinks it the ‘‘ safest, surest, 
and strongest, personally, politically, geo- 
graphically, and iotellectually,’? that could 
have been named. 


....The first secretary of the Japanese lega- 
tion at St Petersburg, Mr. Yosimoto Hanabusa, 
is making an extensive tour of the South, for 
the purpose of examining the agricultural 
methods of the cotton and sugar-fields of that 
section. 


.... Th World has published some vigorous 
articles in opposition to Mr. Huxley’s opinions 
as expressed in his recent lectures in this city. 
The author of the articles, it seems, is Presi- 
dent McCosh, of Princeton. 


--»+Mr. Whitelaw Reid, of The Tribune, has 
just returned from a two-months’ vacation, his 
place in the editorial chair having been well 
filled during his absence by Bayard Taylor. 

una 


Science. 


BOTANY OF THE CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION. 


BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 














Amone the physiological experiences of the 
Centennial is the remarkable differences in the 
color of fruits, as exemplified in the produc- 
tions of different regions. Early in June there 
was exhibited a fine collection of apples all the 
way from Australia, numbering 97 varieties. A 
large portion of these were American varieties. 
All, without a siagle exception, were of various 
shades of -lemon—not a bright red tint among 
them. At the same time the exhibition of win- 
ter apples was geing on in the Agricultural 
Hall. There was a large quantity from Iowa 
and Michigan, and these were all bright colored. 
Even the Rhode Island Greening had a tinge of 
blush on its cheek. The same variety that 
would verge ona bright color in our North- 
western region tended to the light yellow when 
grown in the climate of Australia. Our native 
trees are colored highly in autumn, and when 
taken to England and grown side by side with 
the trees of that country they still retain their 
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brilliant hues. English trees grown here also 
retain their native dull brown tint in death, 
just as at home. We had all looked on this as 
in some sort a constitutional character. Butit 
may be only a habit fixed by a long series of 
generations, while the varieties of fruit, hay- 
ing had but a recent existence, have not had 
time to form a strong habit, and so part with it 
easily under new conditions. So far as it goes, 
the fact strikes me as having an interesting 
bearing on the law of heredity as laid down 
in the “origin of species.” 

I have not, however, quite exhausted my 
notes onthe novel botanical features of the 
Government display of native woods, especial- 
ly with reference to the peculiarities of bark 
and wood growth. These peculiarities are 
well exemplified in the Poplars. As exhib- 
ited here, the Carolina Poplar (opulus mouil- 
ifera) and the great Cottonwood (P. angulata) 
are identical. There is, however, I think a 
Carolina Poplar truly distinct. On the other 
hand,I have always had a suspicion that 
the ‘‘Cotton-tree’’ Poplar (Populus heterophylla) 
and the Balsam Poplar were too near each 
other to be distinct; and this the iden- 
tity of bark and wood seems to confirm. 
The Great-toothed Poplar (Populus grandi- 
dentata) has a vice smooth bark, even when 
fifty years old. The wood is very white and 
smooth, and I fancy it might be made much 
more use of in the arts than itis. In the mat- 
ter of Birches botanists often are troubled. It 
is difficult by the foliage to distinguish one an- 
other. But the barks tell aplaiu story. Those 
of the Poplar-leaved and the Paper Birches are, 
however, very much alike when the trees are 
young. Inthe same manner I have heard ar- 
guments amoug botanists as to whether there 
is really any differenee between the White and 
Red Ash. But we can see the difference in 
their barks. The ribs of the aged White Ash 
bark are narrow, straight, and close. Those 
of the Red Ash (frazinus pubescens) are coarser. 
The bark of the Black Ash is closer to the 
White; but the wood is of a very dark color, 
and there are other good characters. The 
Carolina Ash (F. platycarpa) is very remarka- 
ble in its bark. Itis no thicker than a sheet of 
common brown paper. The Blue Ash of the 
West (/. quadrangulata) has wood very much 
like the Carolina Ash; but the bark, though 
also rather thin, is scaly, instead of ribbed, as 
in the other Ashes. 

The thinnest bark in all American trees 
is, however, the Texas Persimmon (Diospyros 
Texana), It is like asheet of writing paper. 
This is the more remarkable as the other Per- 
simmon (Diospyros Virginiana) has as thick and 
rough a bark as any Northern tree. If in the 
genesis of species the one of these was evolved! 
from the other, there was a considerable 
‘leap? in the matter of bark, or else the tinfe 
for a gradual modification must have been 
much more immense on the bark than on other 
parts of the changed form. It must have 
operated on the bark first and the other changes 
much more recent. A similar very remarkable 
gulf lies between two closely-allied species 
of Dogwooe— Cornus Florida of the East and C. 
Nuttallii of the West. That of the East is broken 
up into numerous small but rather deep cubes ; 
while its brother of the Paciiic has its bark as 
smooth as a Beech tree. There seems to be analo- 
gies in other plants. Our Eastern Rhododendron 
has a rough bark, while 2’hododendron Califor- 
nicum has a smooth ove; but the principle is 
just as likely to be reversed in other cases. 
The family to which the Rhododendron be- 
longs (Zricacee) seems often to grow much 
larger than most of us suppose. There isa 
specimen of the common Kalmia bere that is 
eighteen inches in circumference. Some Cal- 
ifornian Arbutus and Arctostaphylos are double 
this size and have beautiful wood for delicate 
ornamental work. The most remarkable bark 
of any tree in the American forest is that of 
an unnamed species of Xanthorylon, from Tex- 
as. It is broken up by wide lines, both perpen- 
dicular and transverse. The bark is nearly an 
inch thick and the squares taper somewhat 
toward the surface. A trunk seems studded 
with miniature Egyptian pyramids, and a sec- 
tion sawn off might be taken for a worn-out 
cog-wheel. How far these peculiarities of bark 
may be made use of by botanists in the de- 
termination of doubtful species it is not 
for me here to say. I may note, however, that 


_in supposed species of Gum trees (Nyssa), as 


seen here, the bark and wood of all but one are 
in every case exactly alike. That one species, 
the Ogeechee Limg (NV. capitata), has extreme- 
ly fine striated bark. The whole of this genus 
is of great value for wagon-hubs. The Sweet 
Gum is Liquidambar Styraciflua, one of the 
most beautiful and useless of all Southern 
trees. 

This isa sample and only a very small sam- 
ple of the vast interest this collection has to 
the botanist, as well as to the person of general 
intelligence. I only take leave of it here as 
there is so much in other parts of the great 
Exhibition to which I wish in time to call the 
reader’s attention. 

GERMANTOWN, Pa, 





Missions, 


In the Free Church Record we find an inter- 
esting letter from Lieut. Young, the leader 
of the Nyassa Mission, dated February 18th, 
187% The mission party, as our readers are 
aware, have settled near Cape Maclear, on the 
southwestern side of the lake. They had suc- 
ceeded in getting safely housed before the 
rains began, and were all in good health at the 
time the letter was written. A number of the 
party had begun studying the language, as well 
as teaching the natives through an interpreter. 
Lieut. Young expected ere longto return to 
England, and be succeeded in his temporary 
charge by Dr. Stewart, the former head of 
Lovedale Institution and companion of Liy- 
ingstone. The little steamer, the ‘Ilala,” 
named after the place where the great ex- 
plorer died, has proved herself a staunch 
sea-boat. Lieut. Young made a tour in 
her all around the lake, which proves to be 
much larger than Livingstone thought. The 
northern end extends to latitude 9° 20’ and 
the lake has a coast-line of about 800 miles. 
It abounds in beautiful scenery, and to the 
northeast there is a chain of mountains, rang- 
ing from 10,000 to 12,000 feet above the lake. 
Much of the letter is devoted to a description 
of the enormities of the slave trade long ear- 
ried on in these regions, until recently unknown 
to Europeans, For many miles along the north- 
east end of the lake the sites of villages 
were seen, strewn over with thousands of 
skeletons. The miserable remnant of their 
population were living in villages built on piles 
in the lake or on rocks. Everywhere they had 
the same sad story to tell. War had been 
made upon them, and those who had been cap- 
tured were sent as slaves to the Coast. The 
lower half of the lake is in the possession of 
powerful chiefs, who combine with the Arabs 
for the capture of slaves. It is estimated that 
the five dhows employed on the lake carry not 
less than 15,000 to 20,000 slaves annually from 
the western to the eastern shore. It has been 
a common thing for the chief, M’Ponda, in 
whose territory the mission is located, when 
the Arab traders came to him, to send out an 
armed band, take as many of the women and 
children as were required, and sell them for 
twelve yards of calico apiece. We cannot 
wonder at the good Lieutenant’s indignation, 
in view of what he has seen. He has found it 
hard to carry out the Committee’s instruction 
not to interfere at present with the slave trade, 
and declares that he is only waiting for the 
word of command to clear out the Arab 
traders. They seem to stand in awe of the 
English name, and especially of the presence of 
the English steamer on the lake. At Kota-Kota, 
their principal market town on the western side 
of the lake, where 100 Arabs were gathered, 
with their dhows, they were so frightened by 
the arrival of the steamer that they asked 
anxiously what was going to be done with 
them. Since the coming of the mission party 
the traders have ceased purchasing slaves at 
the southern end of the lake. The poor, down- 
trodden people breathe more freely and delight 
in the very name of an Englishman. The chiefs 
seem not unwilling to exchange the old way of 
getting calico, guns, and powder for a leyiti- 
mate exchange in ivory. Lieut. Young has 
been invited to a conference with a number of 
them on the subject of the slave trade. Even 
the traders themselves have a rather good 
opinion of the new-comers. Some time ago a 
gang of about 500 slaves, on their way to the 
coast, passed within 50 miles of the mission. 
One poor fellow could not travel further; but, 
instead of killing him, as is their custom, they 
directed him to the Englishmen, with the assur- 
ance that, if he could reach them, they would 
be certain to take care of him. Already the 
Nyassa Mission has proved a very great bless- 
isg to this afflicted part of the continent of 
Africa. 





....The first Protestant mission in China was 
founded in Canton, in 1807, by Dr. Morrison, 
of the London Missionary Society. Since then 
a great deal of missionary work has been done 
in Canton. The American Board, in 1829, sent 
Mr. Bridgman—the first Protestant missionary 
from America to China—to that city, and the 
mission was continued until 1867, when it was 
closed. The Southern Baptist Convention 
entered the field in 1846, the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions in 1847, the British 
Wesleyan Missionary Society in 1853, and the 
Rhenish Missionary Society in 1866. The 
amount of work done by these societies is not 
easily determined. Most of them have had 
medical missions, the results of which cannot 
be accurately measured by statistics. The 
latest reports of the societies, however, show 
that something has been accomplished in the 
69 years since work was begun in Canton. The 
London Missionary Society reports 5 chapels, 4 
outstations, 2 organized churches, 6 native 
preachers, 1 missionary, and 183 members. 
The Southern Baptist Mission has 3 outsta- 
tions and 4 chapels, 2 organized churches, 2 
missionaries, 6 native preachers,.1 colporteur, 
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and 5 Bible-women. The native Christians 
contribute $120a year. The Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions has 13 missionaries, includ- 
ing 8 ladies, 2 outstations connected with the 
mission, and 4 chapels altogether, 2 organized 
churches, 7 native preachers, and 142 members, 
The Wesleyan Methodist Mission employs 5 
missionaries and 4 ladies, and has 3 outsta- 
tions and 5 chapels, 3 organized churches, 8 
native preachers, and 112 members. The Rhen- 
ish Missionary Society has 2 missionaries and 
2 ladies, 10 native preachers, 5 catechists and 2 
colporteurs, 11 outstations and 12 chapels, and 
399 members. There are in all about 80 work 
ers in Canton and considerably less than 1,000 
members, 


..-. The foreign missions of the Presbyterian 
Church present very interesting statistics. 
Among the Indian tribes there are 30 mission- 
aries and assistant missionaries, 1,595 com- 
municants, and 283 scholars in day and board- 
ing schools; in Mexico, 33 missionaries and 
assistant missionaries, 2,300 communicants, and 
40 scholars ; in South America, 49 missionaries 
and assistant missionaries, 771 communicants, 
and 402 scholars; in Africa, 36 missionaries 
and assistant missionaries, 483 communicants, 
and 281 scholars; in India, 256 missionaries 
and assistants, 769 communicants, and 7,910 
scholars ; in Siam, 30 missionaries and assist- 
ants, 62 communicants, and 104 scholars; in 
China, 146 missionaries and assistants, 1,157 
communicants, and 781 scholars; among the 
Chinese in California, 8 missionaries and as- 
sistants, 64 communicants, and 121 scholars; in 
Japan, 14 missionaries and assistants, 118 com- 
municants, and 195 scholars; in Persia, 146 
missionaries and helpers, 760 communicants, 
and 1,102 scholars; in Syria, 188 missionaries 
and helpers, 498 communicants, and 2,282 
scholars. These figures make a total of 893 
missionaries and helpers, 8,567 communicants 
and 13,501 scholars. The importance of the 
last item should not be overlooked. 


....The Rey. A. W. Murray, of the London 
Missionary Society, has been commissioned to 
explore the part of New Guinea lying east of 
the Society’s present stations among the Malay- 
speaking tribes. An anticipatory visit has been 
made by Messrs. Macfarlane and Lawes, who 
have made important discoveries. In the “ strip 
of coast-line lying betweén Port Moresby and 
China Straits villages thickly populated have 
been discovered, producing native food in 
abundance, while the friendly demonstrations 
with which the advances of explorers have 
been met augur well for the introduction of 
Christian teachers among their inhabitants. 
Two rivers have been discovered, also two 
splendid harbors, in addition to good anchor- 
age at various points along the coast; while 
several islands have probably been mapped out 
for the first time. All along the coast between 
Amazon Bay and China Straits’ the report 
says, ‘‘the natives are not only more numerous, 
but more intelligent and look more healthy. 
They dress very respectably, compared with 
the others. The women are much the same, 
wearing girdles of grass or leaves down to their 
knees ; but the men have a very decent kind of 
fore-and-aft rig, made with pandanus leaves.”’ 


....The manner in which Japan is opening 
to the missionaries is well illustrated in the 
following incident, reported in The Chinese Re- 
corder : 

“The Rey. J. L. Atkinson, of Kobe, lately 
received an invitation from the residents of a 
small island, not far distant, to come and 
preach to them ; to which he gave a ready con- 
sent, and lost no time in applying to the au- 
thorities for a passport, which was granted. 
On reaching the place, he was kindly received 
by the officials, who informed him of their hav- 
ing received notification from the government 
of such a pass being granted and orders te see 
that he was treated well while on the island. 
A large room was speedily procured, and Mr. 
Atkinson had the pleasure of preaching daily to 
congregations of over six hundred—the largest 
yet ever collected to hear the Gospel from the 
lips of a foreigner. He returned greatly grati- 
fied a: what he had seen, and entertains hopes 
that soon a flourishing church will spring up 
on the island.”’ 

As a contrast to this, read the notice posted two 
and a half centuries ago on the walls of a Jap- 
anese fort on the Island of Kewsew : 

“As long as the sun shall warm the earth 
let no Christian beso bold as to come to Japan. 
And let all know that the king of Spain him- 
self, or the Christian’s God, or the great God 
of all, if he violate this command, shall pay for 
it with his head.”’ 

....The Church Missionary Society’s expedi- 
tion to Victoria Nyanza have found that the 
River Wiami (Zanzibar), which they have just 
explored, is ‘‘not available as an approach to 
the interior.” It is very tortuous, doubling 
oftentimes back on itself, so that the hills 
which were in front one minute were seen over 
the stern in the next. This tortuous character 
attaches to the river for at least sixty miles and 
renders the navigation difficult, owing to the 
sharp bends and curves which are met with at 
every hundred yards. The current is also very 
strong. A journey by land could be performed, 
the missionaries think, in about half the time 
occupied in ascending the river. The Kingani 
will next be examined, 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR, OCTOBER 15th. 





STEPHEN’S MARTYRDOM.—Acts vu, 51—60. 





By an appeal to the Scriptures, which his 
hearers reverenced, if they did not understand 
and obey, Stephen had shown that to change 
the Mosaic customs and even to destroy the 
temple would not be fatal to religious service. 
Having thus answered the question of the 
high-priest (v. 1), he proceeds to his final words, 
which are of the nature of an assault, rather 
than of a defense. These words led directly to 
his martyrdom, The whole lesson presents 

1. THE Martyr’s Fiveuity (v. 51—54). 

2, THe Martyr’s TRIUMPH (v. 55—60.) 

1. Tue MarTyYr’s Fipe.ity (v. 51—54).—Had 
Stephen stopped speaking with the words re- 
corded in y. 50, he would have shown weak- 
ness. He would have excused his remarks, or 
the remarks attributed to him, by showing that 
they were not so seriously amiss as was sup- 
posed. But the root of the difficulty was in his 
hearers, not in himself. Andthe difficulty was 
one which placed their eternal interests in 
jeopardy. He must, therefore, be faithful to 
them at this juncture. This conviction on his 
part, and not any supposed menace on their 
part, sufliciently accounts for the change in his 
manner which is so apparent at v. 51. 

Stephen addresses his hearers by terms 
unmistakable. ‘Ye stiff-necked and un- 
circumcised in beart and ears’? was an 
address which frankly set forth the facts. 
He then specifies their crime: “Ye do 
always resist the Holy Ghost.’? Upou this 
charge of habitual resistance to God he gives 
particulars in their killing the prophets and in 
their betrayal and murder of Jesus, the Just 
One. He knew how unpalatable this charge 
would be ; but he knew it needed to be made. 
He was not surprised when they, in the deep 
bitterness of their rage, ‘‘gnashed upon him 
with their teeth.”’ 

From this example we may learn to be faith- 
fulin rebuke. Men need to know the truth. 
Itis glossed over in far too many cases. Tell 
it freely, frankly, firmly, and quail not because 
of human rage. 

2. THe Martyr’s Triumpu (vy. 55—60).—To 
the eye of worldly wisdom Stephen probably 
suffered defeat. The council gnashed upon 
him in rage, instead of listening to him in 
meekness. Then they cried out, stopped their 
ears, rushed violently upon him, cast him out 
of the city, and stoned him to death. The 
world would call this defeat. But consider the 
other side. 

The Holy Ghost did not desert Stephen in 
that hour ; but he was ‘ full of the Holy Ghost.”’ 
When father and mother forsake one of the 
Lord’s own, then the Lord takes himup. He 
is allthe nearer when we suffer forhim. A 
view into Heaven, also, was granted the faith- 
ful man, and such a view! He saw “the 
glory of God’’; and he saw ‘Jesus standing 
on the right hand of God,”’ as if all intent upon 
the sufferings of his servant and all alert to 
receive his spirit. So glorious was the view 
that Stephen cried out with joy as he beheld it. 

Thus he triumphed over all the pangs and 
terrors of death and over all the cruel coun- 
cillors who thronged to his martyrdom. Aud 
he triumphed over his own spirit also. No re- 
taliatory or revengeful feelings arose in 
Stephen ; but he passed away, like Jesus, with 
prayers for his persecutors, committing his 
peaceful soul into the keeping of his own Re- 
deemer. So gentle was his departure, even by 
this violent death, that the record is ‘he fell 
asleep.”’ 

We see how the Gespel of Jesus can sustain 
a sufferer. It can make one completely supe- 
rior to the events of time and sense. It can 
also open Heaven and disclose the nearness of 
the glorified Christ. It can lift one above all 
the petty and selfish narrowness of humanity; 
and it can transforma death-scene into an act 
of sweet repose, when a weary one lies down 
to pleasant sleep. But this extraordinary tri- 
umph is the attendant of extraordinary fidel- 
ity. ‘‘Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life’’ (Rev. ii, 10). 





--Christian homes are helped by Sunday- 
schools in many ways. One of the most im- 
portant of these is found in the stimulus to 
Bible study which the school imparts. There 
is alesson to be learned. It is to be adapted 
to all grades represented in the family. The 
infant-class scholar and the adult are alike 
called upon to prepare. Home readings 
adapted to the lesson in hand are extensively 
used in Christian homes to-day and hereby 
unity in Bible study is gained. But, after all 
this preparation and after the sehool work has 
been done, another stimulus comes from the 
question and the conversations following the 
lesson. Views are compared when the family 
assembles. What one teacher and another 


well as before it and during its Mo tr 
the school is helpful. 


....Church organizations are rapidly coming 
to recognize the Sunday-school institution as 
their own child, and not as a stray wanderer, to 
be treated coldly. At the last meeting of the 
Wittenberg Synod of the Lutheran Church, 
held at Tiffin, Ohio, a day was spent in Sunday- 
school work, commenting on which, the Luther- 
an Observer says : 

“The day devoted to the consideration of 
Sunday-school work was the grvat day of the 
feast. So weil were the people and ministers en- 
tertained that it was unanimously resolved to 
devote the second day of the next annual meet- 
ing to the Sunday-school cause. This will prob- 
ably become a permanent regulation in the 
Synod. Separate Sabbath-school conventions 
have probably figured too conspicuously of late 

years, and there has been a manifest tendency 
n some localities to a divorcement of the Sab- 
bath-school from the church.”’ 


..-Every pilot, when guiding his vessel up 
one of our rivers, keeps his eye steadily upon 
one land-mark after another. Hehas his points 
toward which to steer and for these he does 
steer steadily. Teachers should do something 
similar in theirwork. Professor J. M. Gregory, 
who is certainly a most experienced educator, 
writing for Sunday-school teachers in the Norm- 
al Class Manual, says : 

“In the study of the Sunday-school lesson 
the teacher should have three principal ends in 
view: 1. To reach a thorough understanding 
of its meaning. 2. To ascertain the practical 
lessons which it teaches. 3. To find the illus- 
trations and explanations by which it can be 
made plain and impressive to his class.” 


.-The grandeur of the last Chautauqua 
Assembly gives The National Sunday-school 
Teacher a prophetic afflatus. That journal de- 
clares of this renowned institution : ‘‘ Of course, 
it is to be bigger next year. Vincent is evolving 
from his inner consciousness still mightier 
plans for the future. He is proposing nothing 
less than that the world shall bring all its 
moral congresses to Chantauqua. He proposes 
to rent the whole shore of the lake, eventually, 
and divide it up into different departments, so 
that all phases of reform and of progress may 
be discussed at the same time. He will manage 
them all from a tower in the center of the lake.”’ 


..-Upon the programme of the Michigan 
State Sunday-school Convention are several 
topics which show the drift of Sunday-school 
work in this day. ‘‘ The relation of the Sun- 
day-school to American citizenship ” is one of 
their topics, and it indicates a view which has 
very properly broadened in these later days. 
** Revival work in Sunday-schools”’ is another 
suggestive theme upon their programme. 
“The Sunday-school an aid to proper educa- 
tion’’ is a subject of great value, also. But 
this work of Sunday-schools is coming steadily 
into a better appreciation, as well as a better 
practical performance. 


.-Some teachers avow the conviction that 
the practical applications may be left to their 
pupils themselves. Professor Wilkinson, writ- 
ing in The Sunday-school Times, does not ap- 
prove this method ; and we think he is on the 
right side. He says in The Sunday-school Times : 

“ Never trust the application to make itself. 
Do you make it—you, the teacher. Fix it, 
fasten it, dovetail it. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, that the application is the most important 
thing in your lesson, it does not follow that, 
therefore, it should occupy the most time. If 
it is well prepared for, it may sometimes be 
made and impressed in a very short time.’’ 


.-Dr. Chalmers, when professor of moral 
philosophy at St. Andrew’s, was also teacher of 
a Sabbath-school in one of the poorest districts 
of London. His biographer narrates that for 
his Sunday-school class he prepared as careful- 
ly as for his college class. Questions which he 
had written out for his children’s class were 
found among his private papers, thus illustrat- 
ing his devotion and furnishing an example for 
all workers. 


....On Sunday, September 24th, the attend- 
‘ance at Bethany Presbyterian Sunday-school, 
in Philadelphia, attained its highest point ; and 
itis probable that at no Sunday-school in the 
world were sO many persons ever gathered 
together before. By actual count, the visitors 
present were 3,716. The total of visitors, offi- 
cers, teachers, and scholars was 5,418. Every 
part of their immense accommodation was full 
and large numbers went away unable to gain 
admission. 


...The New York Sunday-school Teachers’ 
Association has arranged to observe the days of 
special prayer for Sunday-schools by holding, 
in addition to the recommended private serv- 
ices, a public meeting on Monday evening, 
October 23d. The Nebraska State Sunday- 
school Association has issued a circular upon 
the subject, and in many other parts the same 
efforts go forward. 


-.--*Do not soar above the children’s 
heads.” This was the advice of a primary- 
class teacher, at a recent institute. The same 





said is weighed. So, after the class hour, as 


advice will apply to preachers and to aduit- 


Ministerial Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly received. 


BAPTIST. 

BARTLETT, R. E., removes from Montague, 

Mass., to Wilmington, Del. 

CUTTING, Sewa.t §., formerly secretary of 

the Board of Education, assumes the office 

of secretary of the Home Mission Society. 

ENGLISH, J. B., Fort Howard, Wis., accepts 

call to Quincy, I). 

EVANS, R. P., Olathe, Kan., resigns. 

GIFFORD, O. P., Rochester Theo. Sem., ac- 

cepts call to Pittsfield, Mass. 

HAWTHORNE, J. B., New York City, called 

to Richmond, Va. 

HAYDEN, C. A., called to Mount Auburn, O. 

HEAD, H., Ackman, Ind., resigns. 

HENSHALL, Dr., accepts call to Fort Howard, 
Wis. 


HOBDAY, GeEorGE J., accepts call to Second 
ch., Petersburg, Va. 
HOUGH, SaMvEL, removes from Kingsville, 
O., to Clinton, Conn. 
MALCOM, CuarLes Howarp, D. D., New- 
port, R. L., refuses to withdraw his resig- 
nation. He becomes secretary of the Amer- 
ican Peace Association. 
MINER, Georce H., of Newburyport, Mass., 
accepts call to New Britain, Conn. 
NEWMAN, ALBERT H., becomes pastor of a 
new church in Charlotte, N. C. 
OLMSTEAD, J. W., D.D., returns to his work 
on Lhe Watchman, Boston, Mass., after an 
absence of several months. 
OWEN, E. F., removes from Royalton to Roch- 
ester, N 
PALMER, F. R., D.D, called to Columbus, Ind. 
PARKER, Appison, Eimira, N. Y., accepts 
cali to Palmyra, N. Y 
PECK, D. A., removes from Rockwood to 
Grapeville, N. Y 
RICHARDSON, J. A., ordained at Liberty, Va. 
ROBINS, GeorGE R., Hamilton Theo. Sem., 
ord. Sept. 21st, at Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
SALE, 8. C., Waupaca, Wis., accepts call to 
Glenwood, Iowa. 
TILSON, JoNATHAN, closes a twenty-five years’ 
pastorate at Hingham, Mass. 
UPHAM, W. P., Framingham, Mass., resigns. 
WHITE, A. B., Springiield, O., resigns. 
WHITEHEAD, J. M., North Star ch., Chicago, 
Lil., resigns. 
WYLY, J. L., removes trum Perrysville to 

Attica, U. 

CON GREGATIONAL. 
BACHELER, Warp, Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary, supplies Lebanon, N. Y., a year. 
BARKILETT, WM. ALVIN, Plymouth ch., Chi- 
cago, i. .» Tesigns, to accept call to the 
Second Presbyterian ch. of Indianapolis, 
ind. 

BICKFORD, W. F., 
mouth, Me. 

BREWSTER, W. H., Geneva, accepts call to 
Blue island, Il. 

BRIGHAM, Levi, Troy, N. H., dismissed. 

COBB, SoLton, New Bedford, Mass., removes 
to ’ Jacksonville, Fla. 

DICKINSON, GrorGE L., Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, ord. at Chepachet, 

DRESSER, Amos, has organized a new church 
at lowa Ridge, Neb. 

GALE, Nauum, D.D., Lee, Mass., died at New 
buryport, Sept. 18th, aged 64. 

GARRELTSON, F. V. D., Maine, spends the 
next sixth months at Perth Amboy and 


Winthrop, supplies Mon- 


Newark, N. J. 
HAMLIN, C. H., Chester, Mass., ord. Sept. 
19th. 


HAWLEY, C. W., called to Second ch., Am- 
herst, Mass. 

HOLIDAY, H. M., is gathering a church at 
Millbrook, Mich. 

HOWE, E. Frank, Terre Haute, Ind., accepts 
call to Newtonville, Mass. 

HUBBELL, Henry L., Ann Arbor, Mich., re- 
signs. 

KITTREDGE, J. E., Florence, Italy, declines 
call to Presbyterian ch., Lima, N. Y. 

LINCOLN, W. E., Sinclairaville, N. Y., dis- 
missed Sept. llth. 

RYBALI, J. C., Bloomington, accepts call to 
Oakalla, Ll. 

SALTER, Wituiam, D. D., Burlington, lowa, 
has returned from a trip to kurope. 

TAYLOR, J. P., Newport, Kk. L, cioses his 
pastorate Nov. 5th. 

WALKER, GEORGE L., D. D,, supplies Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 

WHEELER, Epwarp P., Georgetown, Col., ac- 
cepts call to Wilmette, Lil. 

WHEELWRIGHT?, JouN B., South Paris, sup- 
plies Scarporo, Me. 

WILLIAMS, W. D., Thompson, Ohio, accepts 
eall to Utto, N. 

WILLIS, Josian G., invited to supply Guild- 

hall, Vt, one year. 


LUTHERAN. 
BILLHEIMER, T. C., ord. at Apollo, Pa., re- 
cently. 


BITTLE, D. F., D.D., president of Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va., died, September 25th. 


to Chambersburg, Pa. 
FOEHLINGER, Dr., New York City, called 
to New Kochelle, N. Y. 
GRASSAW, J. F., Beardstown, Il., resigns. 
GREEN WOLD, Dr., Lancaster, Pa., elected 
president of Muhlen berg College. 
HARSHMAN, O. F., licensed at Apollo, Pa, 
HAY, c. E., Gettysburg, Pa., accepts call to 
Fisherville, Pa. 
JACOBS, Pror., Gettysburg, Pa., elected 
professor of Greek in Muhlenberg College. 





class teachers, We overshoot too often, 


PESCHAN, W.E., ord. at Apollo, Pa., recently. 
RUDE, A. R., D. D., returns to his charge in 
Columbia, ’s. C., ‘after a two- years’ absence 
in Texas 

SCHABEHORN, A., D.D., is called to Beards- 
town, Ill. 

SEDDEN, F., Morrisania, N. Y., accepts call to 
White Plains, 1 > 3 

TJADEN, M. J., of Peoria, lll., accepts call to 
Osgood, Ind. 

TRIEST, L., Pror., Dubuque, Iowa, removes 
to New Orleans, La. 

WHEELER, H., removes from Middletown to 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

ZIMMER, J. G., licensed at Apollo, Pa. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BAKER, Wo. P., Osceola, Mo., resigns. 
BURGETT, Dr., Mobile, declines call to Lex- 
ington, Va. 

CLARKSON, J. F., accepts call to Mirable and 


Lineoln, Mo. 

DALTON, Arcaie C., died at Hampden, Va., 
Sept. 19th. 

DEXTER, R. H., Pavilion, removes to Wyo- 


ming, Wyoming Ter. 

GOURLEY, J. C., Blairsvile, accepts call to 

Cameron and Lothrop, Mo. 

HALLOWAY, W. W.., JR., Jersey City, accepts 

call to Dover, 1 Sg 2 

HANCOCK, Joun, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., accepts 

call to Andov er, N. J. 

HOWARD, W. D., D. D., Second ch., Pitts- 

burgh, died at Allegheny City, Pa., recent- 

ly, aged 63. 

MARTIN, J. L., called to Henry, Lil. 

MASON, J. G., invited to supply Sedalia, Mo., 

another year. 

McFARLAND, Danie., Savannah, Ga., is sick 

with yellow fever, and at last accounts 

Was supposed to be dying. 

MEIGS, GzorGE D., Mansfield, Pa., ordained. 

OSTRANDER, L. A., Dubuque, lowa, supplies 

First ch., Owego, N. Y., one year. 

PATTERSON, James B., Second ch., Pater- 

son, N. J., resigns. 

SHANKS, J. D., removes from Jewett to Car- 

roliton, O. 

TAYLOR, W. H., Newport, Ky., resigns. 

*VENABLE, J. G., Dallas, Texas, accepts call 

to Appleton City, Mo. 

WALKER, R. C., dismissed from Union and 

Loch Willow, Va. 

WYLIE, A. McELroy, Nyack, N. Y., dismissed, 

at his own request, by Hudson Presb. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

CRANE, H. C., Sherman, Miss., died recently. 

DRAPER, GeorGE 8&,, St. Andrew’s, New 
York City, died Sept. 24th, of smallpox, 
aged 49. 

EDWARDS, Rosert A., Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
turns from a trip to Kurope. 

FLOWER, E., Detroit, Mich., accepts call to 
Houghton, Mich. 

FISCHER, Caartes L., supplies temporarily 
Ch. of Holy Comforter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

LEAVELL, Ws. T., Jefferson County, accepts 
call to Hedgesv ille, W. Va. 

MORRIS, JoHN, ondefuetl priest at Yankton, 
Dakota. 

REFORMED. 


CARROLL, J. Hatstep, D. D., dismissed from 
the Classis of South Long Island to that of 
Orange, N. J. 


HALLORAN, W. W., of Jersey City, resigns. 
REFORMED (GERMAN). 

ACCOLA, O. J., of Dayton, Ohiv, takes charge 
of Calvin Institute at Cieveland, Ohio. 
CREMER, W. C., Westmiuster, Md., accepts 

call to Chambersburg, Pa. 
HEINZE, M., removes from Three Locusts te 
Delphos, Ohio. 
HEINEMAN, ARNOLD, ordained and installed 
at Detiance, Ohio. 
LERCH, J. V., accepts call to Ashland, O. 
ROTH, GEORGE W., accepts call to Tinicum, Pa. 
STELN, T. O., enters upon pastorate of St. 
Mark’s, Easton, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
CONNOR, 8. M., Christian ch., Normal, Ill, 
resigns, to become state evangelist. 

DREW, I. W., F. Baptist ch., Oakfield, Wis., 
resigns, and removes to Sumner, lowa. 
GOSS, WILLIAM, presiding elder of the Pough- 
keepsie district. of the New York M. E. 
Conference, died at Poughkeepsie, Sep- 

tember 26th. 

MALVERN, Jon, Chicago, Ill., accepts call 
to Free Baptist ch., Newmarket, N. H. 
PAYNE, C. H., D.D., closes his pastorate of 

St. Paul’s M. E. church, Cincinnati. His 
address is Delaware, O. 
SMALL, James, supplies the F. Baptist ch., 
South Montville, Me., the rest of the year. 
WALRATH, Joserr H., ord. by F. Baptist 
Council, Hillsdale, N. HL 


UNITARIAN. 
ISRAEL, FI£._pER, Wilmington, Del., 
closing his services December Ist. 
PIERCE, GRANVILLE, Berlin, Mass., accepts 


call to Westboro’, Mass., and begins labor 
there October 8th. 


resigns, 


CLARE, R. H., Bridgeton, N. J., accepts cally TODD, W. G., Concord, N. H., retires from the 


ministry, to engage ‘in literary work. 


7 


UNIVERSALIST. 
BRIGGS, L. L., Shawmut-ave. ch., Boston, 
Mass., resigns. 

FORTNEY, Leroy F., Canton Theological In- 
stitute, ord. at Entield, N. H., Sept. 20th. 
HAYNES, L., Miss, Hallowell, Me., een to 

accept call to Marlborough, Mass. 
HARTZELL, J. G., Middletown, Town, , resigns, 

to accept call to New Orleans, La. 
WILLIAMSON, I. D,, D.D., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





MEYER, W., is settied at Princeton, Jil, 


is reported to be dying, at the age of 73. 
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School and College. 


Sarp Prof. Huxley,in his Baltimore address : 
“One conclusion at which the trustees of 
John Hopkins University have arrived is en- 
tirely in accordance with some very strong 
prejudices, I suppose I ought to call them, of 
my own. They propose not to build at present, 
but accommodate themselves, and see how 
things will go on. Ido not know what would 
be the course in America; but in England very 
curious things happen when people begin to 
build. I have seen great educational funds fos- 
silized into mere bricks and mortar—just as if 
architecture is a kind of petrifying stream*-and 
with nothing left to work them. You know 
there was an ancient warrior who was said to 
have made a desert and called it Peace. Well, 
I have seen administrators of educational funds 
who have made a palace and called it a univers- 
ity. I am so strongly impressed with this feel- 
ing that I will venture to say to your trustees 
to-day that I hope they won’t think of building 
by any hands higher than those of a bricklayer, 
who will do for them exactly as they want and 
nething else. Perhaps until such time as the 
Baltimore and Ohio shares have gone up to 
1,000 premium, and when every professor is as 
fully endowed as he wishes to be, and every 
library is as large and well furnished as it ought 
to be, and when there is nothing more you want 
or would want, then, if there is a few hundred 
thousand dollars left, send for an architect and 
let him put a facade on it. If you do anything 
else, you will get a building which will contrib- 
ute very much to his fame, but not te your need.”’ 
This is all very true of new colleges ; but it cer- 
tainly does not apply to our older and more cel- 
ebrated colleges. Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, 
Bowdoin, Princeton, and other institutions got 
along for many and many a year with the plain- 
est of edifices; and their newer structures, 
almost without exception, are constructed for 
use, rather than for ornament. 





....The Yale Courant notes some improve- 
ments on the campus this term: ‘The old 
chapel is undergoing a thorough overhauling 
and reconstruction, and it will soon be trans- 
formed from the gloomy old shell that it has 
been into the convenient recitation-rooms so 
long needed. The chapel, as renovated, will 
cortain six recitation-rooms—four on a second 
floor, formed on a level with the old galleries, 
and two at the west end of the ground floor, 
together with a neat lecture-room at the east 
end, more commodious than any we now have. 

The mineralogical, geological, and 
zoological cabinets have been removed to the 
Peabody Museum, and we are promised, in 
time, a new and commodious reading-room in 
the old cabinet building.” 


....Mr. W. B. Powell, superintendent of the 
Aurora (Ill.) public schools, sends us the 
“Course of Study and Manual of Instruction” 
of the schools of that city. It is alarge duodeci- 
mo, of more than 300 pages, and is an exceed- 
ingly interesting volume. We have never seen 
so thorough and complete a summary of the 
work of instruction, from the primary to the 
high-school grade. The volume cannot be de- 
scribed in particular; but to educators and 
school committees it will be a valuable manual 
for congultation, if they can get hold of a copy. 
We should half suppose that it would encour- 
age immigration to Aurora of such parents as 
have children to educate. 


.--.The preliminary Yale catalogue shows in 
the Theological School a total of 97, against 99 
last year ; in special students, 7, against 3 last 
year; in the academic, 538, against 581 last 
year; inthe Scientific School, 173, against 187 
last year. There has been a loss of 2in the 
Theological School, 44 in the academic depart- 
ment, 14 in the Scientific School, and a gain of 
4 in the number of special students. Total 
loss, 56. 


...-A Texas citizen says that there have 
been no public schools in the state, in the sense 
understood at the North, since the spring of 
1873. The Republican state government es- 
tablished such schools in 1871 and during the 
scholastic year ending June, 1873, had upward 
of 130,000 (near half) of the children of the 
state thercin. 


...-French is the most popular optional with 
the Yale Juniors. Ninety members of the class 
have chosen it, while thirty take the calculus. 


....-Mr. Warren Johnson, late superintend- 
ent of the Maine schools, has been appointed 
superintendent of schools in Newton, Mass. 


....Phillips, Brooks is the Lyman Beecher 
lecturer at the Yale Theological Seminary this 
year. 

.-..The.total number of students at Williams 
College is now fifty-five more than three years 
ago. 

.... The Freshman Class at Michigan Univers- 
ity is about the same size as that of last year. 


.-eeThe New England Association of College 
Presidents meets at Tufts this month. 





Pebbles, 


THE farmers are now pulling down their 
vests. Harvests, you know. 





....“'I wish you would pay a little attention 
to what Iam saying, sir,’? roared a lawyer at 
an exasperating witness. ‘‘Iam paying as little 
as I can,’’ was the calm reply. 


...- Servant (to Irish laborer): ‘‘ Here is some 
beer, Pat, if you care to have it; but I’m 
afraid it’s quite dead.” Put: ‘Och! dead, is 
it? Shure, then, darlint, it’s I’m the boy to 
bury it !’’ 


....A business house in Columbus has con- 
spicuously displayed in its show-window a 
man’s skull, and printed in large letters across 
the forehead these words of warning: ‘ This 
was a Drummer.” 


....A lively girl had a bashful lover, whose 
name was Locke. She got out of patience 
with him, at last; and in her anger declared that 
Shakespeare had not said one-half as many 
things as he ought to about Shy Locke. 


...-A Michigan stump-speaker boldly an- 
nounced, the other day, that “the country is 
drifting into arnica.’”?’ Judging by the steady 
increase in the number of base-ball clubs in 
this country, the Michigan orator is about right. 


....The following epitaph is from a tomb- 
stone in Indiana : 

‘“* Under This sOd our Babie Lie, 
it nether cRries nOr HolErs 
IT LivEd Just twenty 7 DayS, 
And cost us $40.” 

....A literary society out West, in searching 
for a classical name, stumbled upon Apollyon 
(they had probably heard of Apollo), and 
thereafter displayed upon its banner tke terri- 
ble name: ‘“ The Apollyon Literary Society 


a 


...“‘ Charles,’ said a young wife to her hus- 
band, as they sat at the window, watching the 
fashionables on their way to church, ‘ when 
you die, and I get hold of the insurance money, 
I intend to have afur cape and muff just like 
that lady has on over there.”’ 


....A man who cheats in short measure is a 
measureless rogue. If in whiskey, then he is 
a rogue in spirit. If by falsifying his accounts, 
then he is an unaccountable rogue. If he 
gives a bad title to the land, then he is a rogue 
indeed. If he gives short measure in wheat, 
then he is a rogue in grain. 


....Every one has heard the story of Lord 
North and the gentleman who asked him ‘‘ who 
was that large, ugly woman he saw yonder.” 
But the sequel is hardly so generally known_ as 
it deserves to be. ‘‘I forgive you,’ said Lord 
North, with a good-natured smile ; ‘‘ for I be- 
lieve Lady North and I are as plain a couple as 
any in England.” 


....-One of the most ingenious advertise- 
ments issued at San Francisco during the sum- 
mer was the following: 


“Tee, ice, ice— 


If you want it pure and n } 
And at a reasonable pr | ice 
Follow nonew dev { 
But send to me in atr J 


at my off-ice, for I have the largest and best 
stock ever put up in this city.”’ 


...“‘ Sure,” said Patrick, rubbing his head 
with delight at the prospect of a present from 
his employer, ‘‘ lalways mane to do my duty.’’ 
“T believe you,”’ replied his employer; ‘‘and, 
therefore, I shall make you a present of all you 
have stolen from me during the year.” ‘I 
thank you, your honor,’ replied Pat; ‘‘and 
may all your friends and acquaintances treat 
you as liberally.”’ 


..»».He must have been a bold man who 
would jest with a Tudor; but John Hey- 
wood even ventured to joke with Queen Mary. 
It was a very mild joke. The Queen asked him 
what wind blew him to court. He answered: 
**T was blown there by two winds. One wasto 
see your Majesty.”” ‘‘We thank you for that. 
But pray tell me what was the other.”? ‘The 
other wasthat your Majesty might see me.”’ 


...* Mother,” said a promising boy, as he 
came in whistling from school, the other day, 
slung his satchel full of books down on the 
stair-landing, and elicited a howl of agony 
from his infant sister by giving her a sly punch 
in the ribs—‘* Mother, I hear ’em saying at 
school to-day that this Belknap business is all 
a ‘stall.’ Is ity’ ‘A what, my son?” in- 
quired the doting mother. ‘A ‘snide,’ you 
know. A first-class ‘bilk’ on the community.”’ 
“T don’t understand you, Willy, dear. What 
horrid words those are. Explain yourself.” 
Ah! mother, pull down your vest. I mean 
isn’t it a fraud, a put-up job, you know, to get 
‘Bel’ to give himself away, and then have Cale 
Marsh light out for Canada, so’s he can’t swear 
it on ’im. Don’t you twig? Where’s th’ old 
man?’? Whack! bang! came an application of 
slipper suddenly from the rear, the ‘old man ”’ 
having just entered, unobserved, in season to 
wind up the dialogue. 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of ‘‘ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volwmes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


STATE RELIGION IN AMERICA.* 


ETHNOLOGISTs have much to say of the 
‘*survivals” of old and barbarous beliefs 
and superstitions. They see in customs of 
marriage, the meaning of which is quite 
forgotten by the public, or in notions of 
sorcery or medicine, the relics of an age of 
savagery and fetichism. There are such 
survivals in politics utterly inconsistent 
with the accepted principles of our civil 
system, which have continued because they 
have not been found especially harmful; or 
because those who have held or practiced 
them have not had occasion to test them 
by the principles of government; or, per- 
haps, because they have been born some 
ages too late, and sympathize more with 
the centuries which the world has so nearly 
outgrown. 

Of these ‘‘survivals” one is the subject 
of Dr. Spear’s essays in THE INDEPENDENT, 
now gathered in a convenient volume. 
We have been boasting so long of our “‘ re- 
ligious liberty” and ‘‘religious equality,” 
and have talked so much about our Pilgrim 
Fathers, who came to these inhospitable 
shores for the ‘‘freedom to worship God,” 
that we forget that this great principle of 
religious liberty is not yet completely car- 
ried out in this or any other country. Ab- 
solute religious liberty and equality require 
that the laws shall put no man under a dis- 
advantage on account of his religious be- 
lief. But such a disadvantage does exist. 
It is true that we have, except under a per- 
missive but obsolete provision in one or two 
states, made the public Sabbath-day wor- 
ship of God absolutely free. Men can wor- 
ship where they please, and pay for their 
religion what they please, and are subject to 
no direct tax to support a worship in which 
they refuse to take part. But in certain 
other things they are under a special advan- 
tage or disadvantage for their faith. Ip 
New Hampshire certain religionists are pro- 
hibited from holding office. In all taxes 
are remitted to churches. In almost every 
state the public schools recognize the 
Protestant religion, and no other, and there 
is an immense pressure to retain, no matter 
how illogically, these antiquated relics of 
the days of the alliance between church and 
state. 

An attack is made from two sides against 
the reading of the Protestant Bible in our 
public schools. On one hand, infidels and 
atheists demand the complete secularization 
of the public schools. They are right; but 
they are so few in number that their clamor 
would hardly be heard. On the other hand, 
the Roman. Catholics make it their strong- 
est argument for separate church schools 
that their children are compelled to take 
part, during the school-hours, in Protestant 
religious worship. On the face of the mat- 
ter, this requisition is atrociously unjust, 
and ought to be withdrawn, on the ground 
that impartial and fair dealing required it. 
And the argument might be re-enforced by 
the evident policy of giving the Catholic 
no valid excuse for taking his children from 
our public schools. The resistance, how- 
ever, to this demand is persistent and noisy, 
and is made to take the form of a holy cru- 
sade in defense of the Word of God. As if 
there might not be places and times when 
the holiest of books would be in the way of 
duty. 

In the present volume Dr. Spear has ex- 
panded the argument against making the 
government inany way support the church, 
whether it be by religious exercises in 
school or by relieving ecclesiastical prop- 
erty from taxation. Our readers who have 
followed these articles, as a whole, will yet 
find this full and orderly presentation of 
the subject of great value. After stating 
the question at some length, our author 
treats it at largein a ‘‘ general argument,” 
and still more extendedly in a ‘‘special argu- 
ment.” Under the former his chapter oa 
The Political Value of Religion is one of the 
strongest, showing how ridiculous it is to 
degrade religion by making it a mere con- 














* RELIGION AND THE STATE; or, The Bible and 
the Public Schools. By SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 
16mo, pp, 398. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 





trivance to keep the state from suffering 
injury. In the latter division of his subject 
he passes from the question of the Bible in 
the schools to considerthe subjects of the 
proposed religious amendment, of church 
taxation, of Sabbath legislation, and other 
cases in which, by constitution or by legal 
enactment, either states or the nation in- 
terferes with that which is most sacred and 
personal, a man’s private religious faith and 
worship. The discussion is so exhaustive 
and complete that we venture to say that it 
will long be the storehouse of fact and argu- 
ment on this subject. It is no small sign 
of the generous nature of a healthy relig- 
ious faith that we should now find that the 
strongest argument for the rights of Cath- 
olics, Jews, and infidels comes not from any 
of them, but from divines connected with 
the most conservative of our Protestant 
churches. And yet in this our author 
shows himself the true friend not of justice 
alone, which was all that he had in mind, 
but of Protestant Christianity, which has 
nothing to lose by upholding the banner 
of a free church in a free state. 

Give us only free schools, to teach merely 
the branches of secular knowledge, and we 
will hold and trust the churches to perform 
their duty of religious instruction a thou- 
sand times better than the state can do it. 
If the Church will not teach its children to 
love and worship God, then it is time for it 
to pass over their care to the Catholics. Its 
neglect will already prove it infidel and 
atheistic. 





CHRISTIAN DARWINISM.* 


Tuts volume of essays is a phenomenon 
which such men as Dr. Hodge and those 
who with him call Darwinism atheism 
would do well to consider. Professor Asa 
Gray, of Harvard College, is, in the field of 
botany, perhaps the ablest living expounder 
and prophet of development. He accepts 
it most heartily, argues for it cogently and 
with great wealth of learning, and yet is 
not merely a theist; he is a Christian of 
orthodox faith, who accepts the Nicene 
Creed and is a devout member of a Con- 
gregational church. His religious position 
affects his scientific thought by bringing 
it to bear on the question of the bearing of 
development on revelation and religion. 
The volume before us is in all its essays 
one recurring and continued argument to 
disprove the truth of the position taken by 
Dr. Hodge, and to show that, so far from 
concealing God, the great law of develop- 
ment only exhibits and exalts him. 

The religious argument against develop- 
ment is in substance this: Under the 
old theory of the production of life in 
successive geological periods, as taught by 
Hugh Miller and others, we saw the sud- 
den introduction of new and wonderfully- 
contrived life. Here we seemed to read a 
corroboration of the cosmogony of Moses. 
We had a vision of God in the very act of 
creation. The miracle was before us. 
None but an almighty one could have so 
suddenly made all these things. Then, 
when we looked at each one of these ani- 
mals or plants, or at any part thereof—an 
eye, a hand, aleaf, a seed—we again saw 
wonderful contrivance in adapting means 
to ends. There must have been a con- 
triver. None but an omniscient God could 
have so wisely made all these things. But 
Darwinism suddenly changed all this so 
comfortable a view of God, by a theory 
which seemed to put-a law of Nature in the 
place of immediate handiwork of a per- 
sonal and acting God. It taught that there 
was no such sudden beginning, which re- 
quired a beginner. The new species was 
born, not made. It is beautifully adapted 
in all its parts to its ends, not because God 
has made it so, as we had so fondly imag- 
ined, but because circumstances made it 
so. For God, the creator and designer, 
substitute The Struggle for Existence, the 
Environment, and you have the source of 
everything beautiful and fit. In fine, you 
have the teleological argument for the ex- 
istence of God annihilated or reduced to a 
minimum. Religion, which has depended 
so much on this argument to demonstrate 
God, is not pleased to see him thus re- 
moved into the realm of the unknowable 
or, at least, the unnecessary. It does not 


* DARWINIANA. Essays and Reviews pertaining to 
Darwinism. By ASA GRAY. 16mo, pp.3%. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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care to accept, as its God, of a grim, pitiless, 
unreasoning law, which slays and slays 
and which perfects only by slaughter. 

Professor Gray has set itas his task to 
deny that development presents this view 
of God: and, to a certain extent, he has 
been successful. He has shown conclu- 
sively that it isa false and low notion of 
God which can see his working only in 
miracle, and not in law. He has proved 
clearly enough, also, that development is 
perfectly consistent with the existence and 
government of God; that it affords no argu- 
ment for atheism. God can as well work 
by the law of the development of species as 
by that.of the birth of individuals. Indeed, 
if it is a nobler idea of God to suppose him 
to govern the world by law, rather than by 
constant interference, to believe that he 
sends showers and sunshine under fixed 
meteorological conditions, and not by sim- 
ple arbditrium, then it still more exalts our 
notion of him to conceive any further ex- 
tension of the reign of law which honors 
him. 

But this is not fully satisfactory to the 
theist; and Professor Gray attempts further 
to show that not only do the adaptations 
produced by natural selection indicate the 
blind purpose which produced them, but 
also the design of some superior mind. He 
distinguishes purpose from design. The 
purpose is the object secured or to be se- 
cured in the gradual perfecting of an organ 
or the adapting an individual to its condi- 
tions. Thus sight is the purpose of the 
production, under the laws of Nature, of the 
eye. Accurate and rapid motion is the 
purpose of the wings or legs, which the sur- 
vival of the fittest has added to the original 
animula vagula blandula, which palpitated 
in its original shapeless jelly. But design 
is the intelligent act of a will which has 
contrived that these developments shall take 
place; and this design Professor Gray also 
sees. He sees it because the idea of a God 
is some other how given him, and with it 
the notion of a plan in Nature tallies and 
is suggested by it. 

We have not space to develop our 
author’s illustrations and explanations. 
They are happy and cogent, so far as they 
go; but they are not all that the eager ques- 
tioner wants. The bulk of common men 
have been accustomed, ever since men began 
to think on these things, to see a Worker 
immediately proved by the work. Teleol- 
ogy has been the chief available and easily- 
understood argument for the existence of 
God. Now, it appears to us that Prof. 
Gray simply says that development is har- 
monious with theism. But we want what 
will prove theism. It is not enough to say 
that the idea of God obtained somehow else 
suggests his handiwork and design in laws. 
We want to know, if the origin of eyes and 
hands, and the creation of animals and 
plants does not demonstrate a creator and 
designer, how this idea does come to us and 
how it is demonstrated. This, perhaps, 
was not Professor Gray’s business. But 
he might, at least, have told us where 
the beginning was in which there was a 
creating God. He does make, it is true, 
the important suggestion that, of the two 
factors in the development theory—namely, 
the power of variation and the survival of 
the fittest—while the latter is completely 
under the evident control of circumstances 
and law, the former is yet mysterious and 
may be the immediate work of God. But he 
also speaks of the variations which con- 
stantly originate in species as produced 
under some internal force, which force it 
is hardly worth whiie to imagine to be any- 
thing other than some law or laws yet 
occult, but which are liable to be discov- 
ered one of these days. We cannot but be- 
lieve that, if development is ever accepted 
as a settled law of Nature, the commonly- 
received argument from design will have to 
be very much modified; and that no better 
service can now be done by our theologians 
than to review the other arguments of the- 
ism and put forward those which are not 
affected by biological theories. As a work 
full of suggestion to such investigators, we 
most highly commend this collection of 
essays, most of which, it should be said, 
have previously appeared in various period- 
icals. But we would warn their readers 
against accepting as triumphant demon 
stration what the author intended rather as 
suggestion. 


...eRobert Carter & Brothers have brought 
out the long-awaited seventh volume of the. 
late Dr. Merle D’Aubigné’s History of the Refor- 
mation inthe Time of Calvin, translated by Wil- 
liam L. R. Cates and edited by Rev. A. 
Duchemin, of Lyons. The volume was left by 
the author in an advanced stage of preparation, 
and the delay in its appearance has been caused 
by the scanty time M. Duchemin has been able 
to devote to its editing. The whole book is Dr. 
D’Aubigné’s, and all M. Duchemin has done 
has been to verify the notes and cut out a few 
superfluous paragraphs. The narrative of the 
Reformation in Calvin’s time is carried through 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Hungary, Poland, 
Bohemia, and the Netherlands ; but, of course, 
Calvin himself is the central figure and his 
work at Geneva the point of radiation. In this 
volume, as in its predecessors, Calvin is pre- 
sented at his best, with his merits emphasized 
and his faults excused. The great reformer, 
doubtless, was not so good a man, although he 
may have been as great, as Dr. D’Aubigné sup- 
posed him to be; but no scholar of modern 
times has studied him more carefully or writ- 
ten of him with more sincere admiration. The 
volume is markgd@ by the author’s well-known 
merits of clearnéss and completeness. A final 
volume is still to be issued. 

....Seribner, Armstrong & Co. issue, in uni- 
form style with the preceding volumes, the third 
series of Dean Stanley’s Lectures on the History 
of the Jewish Church, coming from the Captivity 
down to the Christian Era. Of the positive 
merits of these remarkable lectures the public 
is well aware, and it is hardly necessary to 
speak of them anew. They are brilliant, in- 
teresting, and liberal, But the author is ever 
cautious as far as theologyis concerned. He is 
a Broad Churchman and is, apparently, as frank 
and open as need be; but he constantly sug- 
gests more than he says, and the reader rises 
with a suspicion that the Dean is not so ortho- 
dox as he seems to be and that he is almost a 
free-thinker at heart. 


..eeThe October number of The Art Journal 
(D. Appleton & Co.) isafine one. Several of the 
best residences in Newport are illustrated with 
faithful woodcuts. The article forms a valu- 
able counterpart and contrast to the installment 
of the “Stately Homes of England” series. 
The fifth paper on the Centennial is fully illus- 
trated. M. A. Tooke contributes some inter- 
esting gossip on book-plates. ‘‘The Author of 
the Intellectual Life,’? by George L. Austin, 
gives the fullest account of Mr. Hamerton and 
his life that we have seen. The steel em- 
bellishments are fine, especially the copy of 
Boehm’s statue of John Bunyan. 


....A. 8. Barnes & Co. have become the pub- 
lishers of Mr. Arthur Gilman’s three books, 
First Steps in English Literature, First Steps in 
General History, and Seven Historic Ages. The 
first two are manuals for school use and the 
third, in conversational form, is designed for 
home reading. We have warmly commended 
each as they have appeared, and that com- 
mendation we renew. Messrs. Barnes, with 
their facilities for managing school-books, will, 
doubtless, make the volumes more popular and 
more widely known than ever. 


..+. The Judgment of Jerusalem (Robert Carter 
& Brothers) is the title of a volume by William 
Patton, D. D., the well-known and venerable 
New Haven divine. The book is devoted to an 
account of the destruction of the city of Jeru- 
salem and the scattering of the Jews, as fulfill- 
ing the solemn foretellings of prophecy. The 
prophetic words of the Old Testament are well 
illustrated and “‘ improved,” to use the word of 


the old-time theologians; and the volume is 


profitable reading, notwithstanding its necessa- 
rily solemn tone. 


...-Macmillan & Co. have brought out a new 
edition of Dr. Edward A. Freeman’s History 
and Conquests of the Saracens, This work first 
appeared in 1855, and is now reissued without 
material change. It comes out again at a time- 
ly moment. Dr. Freeman has always argued 
strengly that Turkish ‘‘reforms” are farces 
and that the Turkish character and the influ- 
ence of Mohammedanism were alike untrust- 
worthy. This position is irrefutably maintained 
in these vigorous and interesting pages. 


.++-The Credentials of Christianity (T. Whit- 
taker) is the fortunate title of the fifth series 
of lectures delivered before the Christian Ev- 
idence Society (England). The various lec- 
tures are honest, candid, and able. They are 
prefaced by a few words by the Earl of Har- 
rowby, K. G. (Dudley Ryder), better known in 
his younger days as Lord Sandon, and now, as 
ever, a firm defender of Evangelical doctrines. 


....The second volume of Mr. Longfellow’s 
Poems of Places (James R. Osgood & Co.) car- 
ries the English poems on in alphabetical or- 
der from Glastonbury to Nottingham. No 
such anthology has ever before been prepared, 
to our knowledge, and certainly it will be long 
before one haléso complete will appear. The 
breadth of selection is really remarkable. 
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Putnam’s Sons issue a History of Greece for 
Junior Classes, by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz; a 
History of France for Junior Classes, by Suther- 
land Menzies ; and Landmarks of General His- 
tory in the Christian Bra, by Rev. C. 8. Dawe. 
The first two are accompanied with maps and 
woodcuts. 


....dames R. Osgood & Co. have added to their 
thoroughly excellent ‘Household Editions” of 
standard poets the complete Poetical Works 
of James Russell Lowell. Yt includes all Mr. 
Lowell’s poems to date, and is dedicated, like 
the Diamond Edition, to George William Curtis. 
Nobody is any longer excusable for not owning 
Lowell. 


.... Washington and Seventy-Six (Amesican 
Sunday-school Union), by Lucy E. and Clara F. 
Guernsey, is a sober and circumstantial account 
of Washington’s life down to the close of the 
year 1776. It will leave a salutary impression 
onthe minds of children and deserves admis- 
sion to Sunday-school libraries. 


...-To the admirable mathematical series by 
Prof. William G. Peck, of Columbia College 
(A. 8. Barnes & Co.), is now added a Manual of 
Geometry and Conic Sections, with Applications 
to Trigonometry and Mensuration. The book 
weeds out much useless detail. A table of log- 
arithms is, of course, appended. 


....The September Portfolio (J. W. Bouton) 
is rich in three etchings. ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady,” 
by Bronzino, etched by Lalauze ; “‘ Bruges,” by 
Ernest George; and two sketches of Turner’s 
on the same page, etched by M. Brunet-De- 
baines. The Bruges picture is singularly beau- 
tiful. 


.++A Centennial Suppl t to Barnes’s One 
Hundred Years of American Independence has 
been issued by A. 8. Barnes & Co., the pub- 
lishers of the work. This fine pamphlet, with 
many well-executed woodcuts, gives a good 
account of the great Exhibition, | 





«++ Acquaintance with God ; or, Salugtion and 
Character (Springfield: Clark W. Bryan & Co,), 
by the Rev. E. A. Wyman, Ph.D., is a sound 
and helpful book, showing how Christian char- 
acter must be the result of real Christian be- 
lief. 


....Seribner, Armstrong & Co. are going to 
publish a uniform edition of Dr. Bushnell’s 
works, and have issued as its first volume Chris- 
tian Nurture, from the old stereotype plates, 
but on good paper and neatly bound in cloth. 


-eee The Battle and Burden of Life (T. Whit- 
taker) isa volume of courageous and helpful 
sermons on the Christian’s warfare of life, by 
Rev. James Baldwin Brown, the well-known 
English Congregationalist. 


....Emerson’s Letters and Social Aims, which 
is proving to be one of the most satisfactory of 
his books, is out in James R. Osgood & Co.’s 
handsome new “ Little Classic’’ edition of the 
works of the Concord sage. 


....Robert Carter & Brothers issue new idi” 
tions, in bright binding, of The Peep of Day and 
Mrs. Sherwood’s Flowers of the Forest, and other 
Stories, and The Little Woodman, and other 
Stories, 

....A capital guide to the Exhibitionis issued 
by The Tribune, of this city, as one of its 
pamphlet extras. Armed with this the, tourist 
cannot go amiss. 


...«The True Man, and other Sermons (Robert 
Carter & Brothers) is a collection of earnest and 
practical discourses by Dr. Samuel 8. Mitchell, 
of Washington. 


....@. P. Putnam’s Sons bind up twelve of 
O. B. Frothingham’s discourses, with the sep- 
arate paging unaltered, under the title of Knowl- 
edge and Faith. 
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NOTES. 


*‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ’’ is to be added to 
the Riverside classics series. 


Frederick W. Robertson’s lectures on Genesis 
are soon to be published. 


Roberts Brothers announce a $5 edition of 
Bida’s ‘‘ Ruth.” 


’ Tyndall’s ‘Lectures on Electricity” will 
shortly appear. 


The second volume of Theodore Martin’s 
“Life of the Prince Consort’’ is nearly ready 
and will be published early this month. 


The Atheneum says that Henry Holt & Co, 
have treated English authors with a liberality 
which merits praise. 


Charles Francis Adams’s Fourth of July ora- 
tion in Tauntom Mass., is to be issued in book 
form. 

The new edition of Dr. Holland’s ‘ Mistress 
of the Manse’’ will be illustrated by Mary A. 
Halloch, Thomas Moran, E. A. Abbey, and 
Helena De Kay (Mrs. R. Watson Gilder). 


W. F. Gill & Co. will publish for Christmas 








Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ National Ode.” The illus} 
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trations will be furnished by Miss Hallock, 
Alfred Fredericks, and several other artists. 


Victor Hugo gives the annual pension of 450 
francs allowed him by the Society of Authors 
to the families of the men transported for hav- 
ing taken part in the Commune. 


A volume of “Philosophical Discussions’’ 
by the late Prof. Chauncey Wright, of Har- 
vard, isannounced by Henry Holt &Co. Prof. 
C. E. Norton will edit it. 


The “‘ Life of Charles Kingsley,” which will 
appear this winter, will contain, as a fac simile 
of his handwriting, the manuscript of his 
‘‘Three Fishers.” 


Mr. Cazenove has resigned the editorship of 
the new English Church Quarterly Review, in fa 
vor of Canon Ashwell, editor of The Literary 
Churchman. 


Dr. John W. Draper’s ‘Conflict Between 
Science and Religion’? is proscribed in the 
latest installment of the ‘Index Expurgato- 
rius.”” 


A second edition of Dr. Edward A. Freeman’s 
Lectures on the “‘ History and Conquests of 
the Saracens’’ (Macmillan) has just appeared. 
Prefixed to it is a new preface, containing the 
author’s opinions on Turkish domination. 


Tennyson was rude or fastidious enough to 
refuse to permit Mr. Longfellow to reprint any- 
thing of his in the collection of “Poems of 
Places.» He enjoys the honor of being the 
only poet in England who thus refused. 


Lee & Shepard announce “ Lectures to Young 
Men and Women,” by Rev. Robert Collyer; 
“A Life of Rubens,” by George H. Calvert; 
and a “‘ Young Folks’ Book of American Ex- 
plorers,” by T. W. Higginson. 


Rev. D. W. Faunce, the recipient of the 
Fletcher Prize, given by the trustees of Dart- 
mouth College, has written a book on “A 
Young Man’s Difficulties with his Bible,” which 
Sheldon & Co. will publish. 


George Eliot is reported to have studied Jew 
ish history with great care, as a preparation for 
“ Daniel Deronda,” and it is said by her friends 
that in the course of her studies she consulted 
a thousand books. 


Mr. Eugene Schuyler’s long-expected work, 
‘‘Turkistan: Notes of a Journey in the Russian 
Provinces of Central Asia and the Khanates of 
Bokhara and Kokand,’’ is now published in 
England. 


....The second revised edition of Professor 
Huxley’s “‘ Elementary Biology,” written with 
the assistance of Mr. H. N. Martin, as a course 
of practical instruction, is issued by Macmillan 
& Co. 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers have in press a 
new novel by Mrs. Warfield, entitled “‘ Lady 
Ernestine ; or, The Absent Lord of Rocheforte.”’ 
Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, of the Philadelphia 
Press, says that it is superior to the author’s 
‘* Household of Bouverie.”’ 


MM. Firmin-Didot, of Paris, are publish - 
ing a Dictionary of Architecture, by Ernest 
Bose. The complete work will form four vol- 
umes, containing 4,000 columns of text and 
about 4,000 illustrations. It is being brought 
out in monthly parts. 


Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell University, 
has undertaken to make the index of names to 
the edition of ‘‘The Canterbury Tales,” and 
to edit the ‘‘ Concordance to Chaucer’s Works,”’ 
which are to be published by the Chaucer 
Society of England. 


The library of Jules Janin will not become 
the property of the French Institute unless the 
associates buy it, for it is advertised to be sold 
in October. It contains 6,248 volumes, most 
of them valuable and all of them fastidiously 
bound. 

A collected edition of the poems of Ebenezer 
Elliott, the Corn Law Rhymer, is announced 
by Henry 8. King & Co., of London, under the 
editorship of Elliott’s son, the Rev. Edwin El- 
liott, of St. John’s, Antigua. It will contain a 
steel engraving of the tomb and statue erected 
toa his memory by the workingmen of Sheffield. 


Mr. Henry Crompton, an English writer, has 
nearly ready for publication a work entitled 
“Industrial Conciliation.” It points out the 
advantages and disadvantages of the different 
systems of arbitration and conciliation, and 
gives an account of the development of the re- 
lations between employers and employed. 


Messrs. Henry L. Shepard & Co. announce 
for early publication a hew novel of great in- 
terest and power, entitled ‘‘Blue Blood,” by 
an anonymous author, “ whose blows,’ says 
the Boston Transcript, ‘‘ at the South suggest 
the hand of a well-known Northern member of 
Congress.’” We guess not. 

Miss Martineau’s “ Biographical Sketches ” 
(Macmillan & Co.), having reached a fourth 
edition, has been enlarged by four new sketches 
(reprinted from The Daily News) of Sir John 





Herschel, Sir Edwin Landseer, Barry Cornwall 
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and Mrs. Somerville, as well as by an autobio- 
graphical sketch. 


Macmillan & Co. will publish among their 
Christmas books an original fairy story, by 
Charles Godfrey Leland, author of ‘Hans 
Breitmann’s Ballads.’”? The tale, which will 
bear the name of “ Johnnykin and the Goblius,”’ 
will be profusely illustrated with quaint draw- 
ings by the author. 


The second edition of Schnaase’s “ History 
of the Fine Arts’? has just been completed in 
Germany by the publication of the last vol- 
ume, containing a revised history of the Flem- 
ish School up to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It is edited by Drs. W. Liibke and O. 
Eisenmann. 


Lord Lytton’s recent fall over an Indian 
precipice is said to have been a frightful sight. 
He fell fully a hundred feet before he was 
stopped byatree. But he escaped without as 
scratch and was able to scramble up, mount 
another horse, and continue his ride, as if 
nothing had happened. The horse, too, was 
nearly unhurt, though the workmen had to 
cut a road before he could be got up again. 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin have concluded an 
arrangement for the publication of a new Com- 
mentary on the Bible, the ostensible editors of 
which are the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
and Professor Lightfoot. The editors are said 
to have already made their arrangements with 
some of the ablest scholars and divines in En- 
gland. 


A work on ‘‘The Canon of the Bible; its 
Formation, History, and Fluctuation, by Rev. 
Samuel Davidson, to be published in England, 
is a comprehensive survey of all that concerns 
the formation and history of the Bible Canon, 
involving the treatment of the inspiration, 
authenticity, authority, and age of the Scrip- 
tures. 


Sir W. Muir has obtained from Kashmir a 
manuscript of the Atharva Veda, supposed to 
be the oldest yet discovered. It is written in 
the Sarada character, on birch-bark, which has 
become quite brittle from age., It has been 
presented to the India Office Library, by which 
it has been sent, through the German embassy, 
to Professor Roth, at Tiibingen, for examina- 
tion. 


J.B. Forp & Co. announce a book by Dr. 
T. 8S. Verdi, of Washington, entitled ‘‘ Moth- 
ers and Daughters; Studies for the Conserva- 
tion of the Health of Girls.” It is a book of 
hygiene, having reference to the health and 
usefulness of young women. Dedicated to his 
own daughter, the book is claimed to be deli- 
cate, wise, and safe. Dr. Verdi, it will be re- 
membered, was one of Mr. Blaine’s physicians 
and holds a good rank in Washington. He is, 
we believe, a homeopathist. 


The Academy does not rate Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Ga- 
briel Conroy” very highly. ‘The size of his 
canvas seems to demand an innumerable multi- 
tude of figures, and these are often sketchily 
drawn, if they can be said to be drawn at all. 
The plot is always falling to pieces, as if it had 
outgrown its strength, and recovering itself by 
a spasmodic jerk. On the whole, the story isa 
series of efforts in which amusing or touchiog 
scenes are presented with admirable effect, in 
the midst of languid pages, over which the at- 
tention falls asleep.” 


Turnbull Brothers, of Baltimore, will pub- 
lish a work on Andersonville trom the Southern 
standpoint, by Dr. R. Randolph Stevenson, 
chief surgeon of the hospitals there. The ap- 
pendix will contain the names of about 13,000 
Union soldiers who died at Andersonville, 
giving the number of their graves, their rank, 
the companies and regiments to which they be- 
longed, the date of their death, and the disease 
from which they died, as registered by the 
author and others; also the causes of the dis- 
eases incident to prison life, comparative state- 
ments of prisoners captured and dying in 
Northern and Southern prisons, etc. 


The “‘ Life of Charles Kingsley,” which will 
be published during the present winter, will 
consist chiefly of his own letters, with a memoir 
by his wife. In the composition of this’ me- 
moir Mrs. Kingsley has been helped by various 
friends, who have each contributed their im- 
pressions of the man from their own points of 
view. The principal contributors are Mr. John 
Martineau, Dr. Kingsley’s pupil; Mr. Percy 
Smith, vicar of Barton, bis curate; and Mr. C. 
Kegan Paul, one of his most intimate friends. 
Mr. Paul’s contribution will be an expansion of 
a paper which appeared in The Examiner at the 
time of Kingsley’s death. 


Dr. Lange, the commentator, has just cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his taking the 
professor’s chair. The story is told of him that 
he was the son of a peasant. As an errand-boy 
he carried milk into the better situated families 
of Elberfield ; and, falling in love with a daugh- 
ter of one of the fine families, he determined to 
make something out of himself, so as to be re- 
garded as worthy of her hand. He borrowed 
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books of his pastor, soon mastered Latin and 
Greek, and entered the gymnasium at Duis- 
burg for one year and stood a brilliant examina- 
tion. Soon he had mastered theology and be- 
came pastor at Duisburg. The girl he had 
loved in his youth became his wife. 


Says Max Miiller, in Macmillan’s Magazine, of 
Schiller and Goethe: ‘Goethe had his cold, 
repellant hours. He could play the privy 
councillor even toward Schiller. But who 
could triumph more nobly over his own weak- 
ness than Goethe, when he recognized in the 
long-avoided Schiller the long-sought-for equal 
and friend. Schiller, too, suffered from attacks 
of narrow-mindedness. Sometimes he longs for 
Goethe ; then, again, he is miserable when near 
Him. At times he rejoiced in the halo of the 
court; then, again, he mourned over the self- 
deception which made him see ordinary things 
in a false radiance. Schiller’s mind suffered 
from Schiller’s body; and how truly and 
touchingly he expresses the consciousness of 
his own weakness, the sufferings and struggles 
of his genius, when he says: ‘ How difficult it 
is for a suffering man to be a good man !’”’ 


Says The Catholic World, apropos of St. George 
Mivart’s “‘ Lessons from Nature”: ‘‘ We should 
remember that, though principles rest the same, 
consequences assume Protean shapes, accord- 
ing as a sound or a perverse logic deduces 
them ; and such is the invariable necessity im- 
posed upon the champions of truth that they 
must from time to time cast aside weapons 
which have done good service against a van- 
quished foe, and fashion others-to deal a fresh 
thrust wherever they find a flaw in the newly- 
fashioned armor of error. Catholic thinkers 
must keep abreast of the times, and we hope 
that henceforth the opponents of scientism will 
abandon sarcasm and invective ; and, approach- 
ing their subject with a fullness of knowledge 
which will compel the respect of their adver- 
saries, proceed in their work, even as Dr. Mivart 
has done, with dignity and moderation.” 


It ¥s maintained that the recent semi-annual 
book fair held in Clinton Hall, in this city, 
was more successful than the first one, held 
last Spring; but it scarcely fulfilled the wishes 
of the exhibitors. This fair, which has taken 
the place of the former auction-sales, is not 
popular with all the publishers and there has 
been a desire with some to return to the former 
method. The fair just closed has been re- 
garded as a test of the new system. One ob- 
jectisto bring together publishers and deal- 
ers from all parts of the country, and thus af- 
ford an opportunity for the interchange of 
opinions concerning the trade. The fair is re- 
garded also as having a teudency to fix prices 
upon a substantial basis. Members of the 
Book Trade Association only are allowed to 
buy and all sales are made privately. The 
larger exhibits were those of D. Appleton & 
Co., Harper & Brothers, George Routledge & 
Sons, and Scribner, Armstrong & Co. The 
principal publishing houses in the country 
were represented—about 40 in all. 


The Christian Intelligencer thus closes a long 
and careful review of ‘‘ Daniel Deronda’’: “ We 
venture to predict that the book is not destined 
to enjoy a great longevity, and that, like ‘‘ Mid- 
diemarch,”’ it will gradually but surely be laid 
on the back shelves of libraries, while Gold- 
smith’s immortal ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” and 
the romances of Scott and Thackeray and 
Dickens will continue to be sought with per- 
ennial delight by generations on generations 
of English-speaking and English-thinking peo- 
ples, in every part of the globe. Still, it will be 
universally read by the people of this genera- 
tion, and it will richly repay perusal; for Mrs. 
Lewes is a vivid and a profound thinker and a 
brilliant writer. Though her dramatis persone 
are not made of downright flesh and blood, 
they are marvelous combinations—we cannot 
call them creations—of the intellect, and fas- 
cinate us in spite of ourselves. Thousands 
who will find it impossible to become deeply 
interested in the personages who figure in her 
pages and who will groan over the tardiness 
and inconsequentiality of the movement of her 
story will be profoundly stirred by what some 
of these personages, so uninteresting as indi- 
viduals, say and by the exquisitely suggestive 
essays with which Mrs. Lewes has patched to- 
gether their uneventful doings.” 


The first number of Mr. Leypoldt’s new peri- 
odical, The Library Journal, announces that the 
Conference of Librarians will assemble at the 
rooms of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
on Wednesday, October 4th, 1876, at 10 o’clock. 
After a permanent organization has been 
effected, provision will be made for continuing 
the sessions by adjournment for the day and 
evening, so as to allow members an oppor 
tunity to devote a part of each day to the Ex- 
hibition Grounds. If the attendance is larger 
than the rooms will accommodate, an adjourn- 
ment will be made to the lecture-room of the 
Franklin Institute, which has been tendered for 
that purpose. On Weduesday afternoon a visit 
will also be made by the Conference as a body 





to the new Ridgway Library building, and in 





the evening the Conference will be entertained 
socially at the Historical Rooms by the librarians 
of Philadelphia. During the sessions papers 
will be read as introductory to discussions on 
different subjects; and the various topics of 
library economy, as included in the special 
Report on Public Libraries issued by the Com- 
missioner of Education, will also be brought up 
for consideration. Papers will be read by 
Charles A. Cutter, Reuben A. Guild, William 
F. Poole, A. R. Spofford, Justin Winsor, and 
others. 


The Spectator thus closes a careful and judicial 
review of “Daniel Deronda’: ‘ We have 
avoided criticising the no doubt very prom- 
inent and important character of Mordecai, the 
Jewish prophet, simply because we find it very 
difficult to make up our mind about him. The 
picture in some respects is a singularly fine one. 
But the ideas and creed of the man, on which, in 
a case like this, so very much turns, are too in- 
definitely and vaguely sketched to support the 
character. Before such a being as Mordecai 
could seriously have proposed to restore nation- 
ality to the Jews, in order that they might re- 
sume their proper mission of mediating, as re- 
ligious teachers, at leas$ between East and 
West, he must have had a much more defined 
belief than any which the author chooses to com- 
municate tous. And the result is to make us feel 
that he is rather a fine torso than a perfectly con- 
ceived and sculptured figure. We admire him, 
we revere him, we are touched by him; but we 
are puzzled by him. He would remind us now 
and then of Mr. Disraeli and the ‘ great Asiatic 
mystery,’ if his moral nature were not so much 
more noble and definite than anything of which 
Mr. Disraeli ever caught a glimpse. On the 
whole, Mordecai’s influence on Deronda is only 
half justified. We cannot dismiss Deronda on 
his journey to the East without feeling uncom- 
fortably that he is gone on a wild-goose chase— 
to preach ideas which have only been hinted 
and which must rest on a creed that has hardly 
been hinted at all. ‘Daniel Deronda’ thus 


seems to us much more unequal than ‘ Middle- 
march.’ But it rises at certain points definitely 
above that great book. Its summits are higher, 
me its average level of power is very much 
ower. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR ANY BOOK DESIRED or information 
respecting prices and editions address LOCKWOOD, 
BROOKS & CO., Boston, Mass., who wil! promptiy re- 
ply. Books carefully forwarded, postpaid, on receipt 

re advertised price. Send for Catalogue of our own 
publications. 

“ Legible, Portable, Handsome, and Cheap.” 


THE 


STRANGER’S ILLUSTRATED 


Pocket Guide to Philadelphia, 


EMBRACING 


A Description of the Principal Objects of In- 
terest in and around the City, with 
Directions how to rench them. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
16mo. Paper Cover, 25 cts. Extra Cloth, 50 cts. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers and Periodical Deal- 
ers, or will be sent by mail, on receipt of the price, by 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


NATURE. A weekly Miustrated Journal of Sci- 
ence. $a year. MACMILLAN & OO., Publishers 
@i Astor Place, New York. 


CARE ae Mee At fogues free by mal GALPIN'S CAP An 














THE SEVENTH EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


A NEW BOOK BY DR. HOLLAND. 


Every-day Topics. 
A BOOK OF BRIEFS. 


By Dr. J. G. HOLLAND, author of “ Bitter Sweet,” 
“ Kathrina,” “ Mistress of the Manse,” “ Story of 
Sevenoaks,” “‘ Arthur Bonnicastle,” ete. 

One vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


From the Boston Post. 

It is one of the freshest and most edifying books of 
essays that we have been favored with for a long 
time. 

From the Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Each subject is treated earnestly, but not heavily; 
and there is nota page of the book that is not enter- 
taining or instructive, or both together, 

From the New Haven Register. 

Itisa charming book to catch up and read at odd 
intervals or at any time. Itis also very handsomely 
and tastefully issued. 

From the Albany Journal. 

Dr. Holland is avery pleasant writer and we find 
him at his best in these brief but very practical and 
suggestive essays. 

From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

Dr. Holland expresses himself with that grace, 
directness, earnestness, and force which have given 
him so strong a hold upon such a multitude of readers. 





*,* The above book for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


ART JOURNAL, 


FOR OCTOBER. 
STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVINGS. 
THE WATER-BEARER. By HERBERT. 
ULYSSES PLOUGHING THE SEASHORE. By 
RARDY, 
STATUE OF BUNYAN. 
ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 
NEWPORT VILLAS. With Seven Illustrations. 
BRYANT’S “SELLA.” With Two Illustrations. 
THE GENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. With Twelve 
lllustrations. 

STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. With Three ll- 
lustrations. 

BOOK-PLATES,. With Seven Illustrations. 








THE ART JOURNAL is acknowledged by all competent 
judges to be the handsomest and most valuable publication 
of the kind in the world. 1t is devoted to Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Architecture, Decoration, Engraving, Etching, 
Enameling, and Designing in all its branches. Stuiperbly 
illustrated on both Steel and Wood. 

Published monthly and sold only by subscription. 
Price 75 cents per number; $9 perannum; postage 
prepaid. 

Subscriptiuns received by the Publishers or their 
Agents. AGENCIES: 22 Hawley St., Boston; 922 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 22 Post-Office Avenue, 
Baltimore; 53 9th St., Pittsburgh; 100 State St.. Alba- 
ny; 42 State St., Rochester; 103 State St., Chicago; 30 
W. 4th St., Cincinnati; 305 Locust St., St. Louis; 20 St. 
Charles St., New Orleans ; 230 Sutter St., San Francisco. 

Any person desirous of examining the ART JoUR- 
NAL, with a view of subscribing to it, will be waited 
upon by a canvasser, if so desired, by sending postal- 
card to this effect to the Publishers or their Agents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 





THE 


Ethics of Spinoza, 


In five parts, in which are treated separately : 
I. Of God. 
Il. Of the Soul. 
ILI. Of the Affections or Passions. 
IV. Of Man’s Slavery, or the Force of the Passions. 
V. Of Man’s Freedom, or the Power of the Under- 
standing. 

This celebrated philoso ome work, originally pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1677, is now for the first time 
published in the United States. 

Translated from the Latin, with an introducto 
sketch ot his life and writings. "Octavo, cloth extra, 

This day published by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street. 
*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
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Address H. L. HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 
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WHO WROTE IT 


“IS THE GENTLEMAN ANONYMOUS? ISHEA 
GREAT UNKNOWN ?’’—DANIEL DERONDA. 


Mercy Philbrick’s Choice, 


from the pen of a well-known and successful writer 

of fiction, forms the first in the ** No-Name Series” of 

novels by anonymous authors. 

One handsome volume, bound in cloth, red and gilt 
lettered. Price $1. 


Imaginary Conversations, 


By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, 
First Series. Greek and Roman Classical Dialogues. 
Square 12mo. Price $2. 

To be immediately followed by the Second and 
Third Scries, completing the work. This is the first 
opportunity which Landor’s admirers have had cf pos- 
sessing the most important of his writings in a con- 
venient and readable form. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 
Publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 

BOSTON. 


Prairie Farmer 


(Established 1841.) 


A Weekly Agricultural and Household 
Journal, for Town and Country, 
for Old and Young. 
PUBLISHED AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


Recognized authority throughout the United States 
upon matters of 


CGENERAL ACRICULTURE, HORTI- 
CULTURE, FLORICULTURE, 
STOCK-RAISINC, POUL- 
TRY, BEES, etc. 

To which are added 


DEPARTMENTS OF 
CENERAL NEWS, RECORD OF THE 
SEASON, YOUTH’S MISCEL- 
LANY, HOUSEHOLD LITER- 
ATURE, MARKETS, etc. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
Ringle Copy, one some Postpaid kidd sewdes Rivecttas $2 00 


Mailed, postpaid, by the 








15 00 
Sample Copy Bree to any address upon receipt of 
Postal-Cara. Prospectus and canvassing outfit Peent 
cme) J, gees, who are wanted everywhere to organ- 


Address PRAIRIE FARMER CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WASHINGTON AND °76, 


By LUCY ELLEN and CLARA F. GUERNSEY. 








A graphic, historical, and seasonable work, giving 
the incidents of Washington’ 8 life ina very agreeable 
— iietectory manner, interesting to both young 


Profusely illustrated and ha . 
16mo, muslin, only $1.25. ndsomely bound 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Sunday-school . Union, 
No. 1122 CuEstTNuT St., PHILADELPHIA ; 
8 AND 10 BIBLE Hovuss, New York. 
G. 8. SCOFIELD. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
ian Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 


Y P B- 

Pe Lt ek art eh ep ortg itetc 

It is handsomely illustrated. Terms, $1.25 per an- 

num. Specimen number 3 cents. 
ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 

21 8. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
aes 


STATIONERY, PICTURES ETC. 











CHARLIER aha FS ahs FOR mcaenety 


167 MADISON AVENUE, NEW Y 

will reopen September 26th. A few a ‘will be 
taken pils — for the Harvard Examinations 
for Women. Circulars can be had on application. or 
at Putnam’s. Mile. SOPHIE LENZ and Professor 
M. J. DRENNAN, Principals. 


FORT. EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TU'NE, N. ¥. Rates reduced to $172a year. Facil- 
ities never better. Fifteen teachers. A business 
course, college preparatory, and other graduating 
courses. for both sexes, or any studies may be chosen. 
Fall term, Aug 3lst; Winter, Dec. 7th. Admission 
any time proportionately. 
JOS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. +¥. 








ESTABROOKE’S 


Art Galleries, 
NO.31 UNION SQUARE, 


N. W. CORNER OF 16th STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
NO. 426 FULTON AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN. 


ALL KINDS OF PICTURES TAKEN, COPIED, Etc. 
NON-REVERSED FERROTYPES, Etc. 





HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 





FALCON.—Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, ete. embracing 


every style and finish. 254 BROADWAY, New York. 


AE kd CARDS! 





make a mistake if coos do not procure our samples 
before ordering else We have over 1060 styles. 
Agents wanted. Liberal Commissions 

A. H. FULLER & CO,, 99 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 

E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BRoaAD- 
way, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. omen So 
Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphosco: 

lethoscopes, Albums and Photographs “of Meelemt 
ies, Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. Manufactur- 
ers of Photographic Materials. Awarded First Pre- 
mium at Vienna Expdsition. 





25 FANCY © ‘A ¥. DS, 11 styles, with name, 10 cents, 
postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N.Y: 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Songs for the People! 


“‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs.” 


Used exclusively at the religious services held by 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 


Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100; 35¢. each by mail. 
Price, Words only, $5 per 100; 6c. each by mail 


“Winnowed Hymns.” 


The most popular collection for devotional exer- 
bee er: ae (except the ** MOODY AND SANKEY 
ONG 


Price, if Board Covers. $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 


* Brightest and Best.” 


Seek we new and sterling songs for the Sunday- 

















A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
invite attention to their 


NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOCUE. 


Free to Teachers. Others, 10 cents. 


RATIONAL Bas srg Lg elytra 


insti port; Notes and Comments; Story Corner 
etc.,etc. Sample free. $1 per annum. . wr 


’ lll and 113 Willia it., N.Y. 
Publishers’ Address { or Ii3.and 115 State st. “alee 


Choice Books by Popular Authors- 

“Two Fortune-Seekers ” and other Set ony: 
siter Johnson ond other famous writers. $1.50. 
ceune Rick.” a, 1 > an. Both parts 
comp rlete in one vo um ‘** The Cooking Club 








-Whit H ” S1: 0. 
tauqua.” By P any. afl 3° Four Girls at Chau- 
BOSTON: L Hit ROP & CO., Publishers. 
MITCHELL’s 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS, 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Maps inaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J.H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
Torta pooka'on naa Pome 
Almost iven aw: Les 


Centenn “Ze tal 
© sonia ca ata tao fre free. Sendstan 
Beekman &t., y tt Yorn City 








The Youth’s Companion. 8 
free. PERRY MASON & CO.. Boston. Mass." °° 


STANDAR 
for J. R. 





and POPULAR B Send 
& CO.’S Seeetooe! roms. 





APablishers, New York.” 


DR, JOHNSON’S $30 Be RSACTE LIFT. Com- 
mended by ee D.s. ey ee 
and Profs., School I brinetpals, Authors, Bankers, 





school, b 
LOWRY and DOANE. 


This work should be used tn every Sunday-school 
in the land. Those who have adopted it are delight- 
ed with it. Itis constantly increasing in popularity. 


Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100 ; 35c. each by mail. 


The above and all of our other Publications are 
sold by Booksellers and Music Dealers everywhere. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York; 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


PAW LING INSTITU UTE 
opens its next year Sept. llth, 1876. Superior advan- 
tages for Young Ladies Address, for catalogue and 
terms, PAWLING INSTITUTE, Pawling, N. Y. 


All Havine Children 
Taxes to pay will ind ‘rofl in the * — Edu- 
r annum. 


cational cae 20 cts., or $2 p 
ERMERHORN &Co., 4 Bond st., N. ¥. 


00K AGENTS! We have in press New Books 
by Be Harte, Charles Dudley Warner, Mark Twain, 
oa Dr. ‘ix nee others. Now is the time to secure 

7 talogues sent free. Address —_ 
ICAN PUB. CO., Hartford, Conn.. Chicago. or Cin.. 


IRON CITY COLLEGE, Pittsburgh, Penn. The 
most complete business co'lege in the nited States. 
Address, for Cigoulers, 

J.C. SMITH, A. M., Principal. 


a 74 per quarter. No extras. JAMESBURG INSTI- 
Ture (N.J.) for Boys. M. Oakey. A.M., Prin. 








to Educate or School 














Winchester Institute, Conn. For both sexes 
Fits Boys for College. JAMES COWLES. Prin. 


EWARD INSTITUTES FOR BOYS.—Filori- 
\ da, Orange Co.,N.Y. This well-known institu- 
tion will open Sept. 18th. Superior advantages of- 
fered; number of pupils limited to 25; terms, $%00 
per annum. Address the Erincipel either at insti- 
tute or at 215 East lithst. T.G HRIVER, A. M. 


SUPPLEE INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, 
1718 Spruce street, Philadelphia, Pa., offers superior 
pce ty a to family boarding opuris, Twenty- 
wl hy on a ~; tember G. 

SUPPL E, A . H. SUPPLEE, Principals. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
ACENTS WANTED 


to Canvass for the Best Selling Subscription Book 
published this year. 


THE COMPLETE LIFE OF 


Cen.C.A.CUSTER, 


EMBRACING HIS BRILLIANT ARMY LIFE 
AND HIS 
Wonderful Exploits in Indian Warfare. 


He was thet best purely cavalry officer this 
untry has ever seen 


He was ne ppe wie Indian fighter we have 
ever had. 

















His life was a perfect romance. His name recalls 

nothing but brilliant deeds of daring and romantic 

courage and all that is noble and charming. 

Every One will Read this Book! It will 
be Elegantly Illustrated !! 

Subscription Books and Agent’s Outfit dow ready. 


Address SHELDON & COMPANY, 
S Murray Street, New York. 


PETER COOPER, 
THAT GRAND OLD ROMAN. 


A sketch of the life of this remarkable man, written 
by his friend and admirer, Prof. J. C. Zachos, Curator 
of Cooper Institute, in Five Parts, as follows 

Chap. I. Parentage and Early Life. 

Chap. Il. His Manufacturing and Trading Life. 
Chap. III. His Inventive Life. 

Chap. [V. His Philanthropic Life. 

Chap. V. His Political Opinions. 


We Want 10,000 Agents 


immediately, to Canvass every State in 
the Union for this work. 
Price, single copies, 25c.; per dozen, $2.00; per 100, 
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Che Independent. 


AN AUTUMN SONG. 


BY MARY W. PRESCOTT. 








O8# ! sweet is the spring, with its violet, 
And the turf where patient roots are set, 
And the showers which tender petals wet ; 
But something there is far sweeter yet. 


And dear is the summer, overgrown 

With dewy roses, and thickly sown 

With the purple thistle, overblown ; 

But there’s something sweeter yet, I own. 


After the harvest is bound in sheaves, 
After the swallow deserts the eaves, 
The sweetest spell that the whole world weaves 
Lurks in the flushing maple leaves. 
NEWBURY PORT, MASS. 





MAX MULLER AND WILLIAM D. 
WHITNEY. 


Many of our*readers have seen references 
to the serious Charges brought against each 
other by Professors Miller and Whitney. 
We have such full faith in the integrity of 
our American scholar—who, while no more 
eminent a Sanscritist than Miiller, is quite 
his equal in integrity and in sober judg- 
ment—that we have thought it just, even at 
this late stage of the discussion between 
them, to publish the following letter from a 
friend of Professor Whitney: 


To THE EprTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 





The fourth volume of Max Miiller’s 
** Chips ” has already been some time before 
the public. Aside from its intrinsic merit, 
it has secured a peculiar notoriety among 
linguistic students, on account of the grave 
attack on Professor Whitney, of Yale Col- 
lege, which is contained in its concluding 
article, ‘‘ In Self-Defense.” 

A man who had long ago won general 
respect by most abundant manifestation of 
sound scholarship and philosophic penetra- 
tion, and whose fame in some quarters 
rested more especially upon the recogni- 
tion (rare for an American) which his in- 
dustry seemed to have won him and the 
scholastic honors it seemed to have secured 
him in foreign learned institutions, is de- 
clared by a co-worker in the same field— 
not an older nor reckoned a deeper or safer 
student in Sanscrit or the science of lan- 
guage—to be ignorant, asa scholar, of the 
simplest elements of his profession; and, as 
a writer and reasoner, to have stolen from 
his accuser much of the best he had put 
forth as his own. Certainly, so grave an ac- 
cusation that we have a right to demand 
that it be sustained by abundant evidence, 
if it shall not be considered as a wanton de- 
runciation. 

A show of proof, indeed, is offered us 
from time to time. But we regret to find 
it strongly supported by the arts which an 
arrogant advocate would use and by an 
unpleasarft spice of insinuation. Professor 
Whitney may have made great mistakes, 
perhaps, even as we are told—such as should 
lessen our respect for his learning. He 
may, perhaps, have done worse things, as 
we are assured. 

We shall devote the limited space at our 
disposal to an attempt at exposing a few of 
the salient features of Professor Miilier’s 
article, and réviewing its attack on Profes- 
sor Whitney as a Sanscrit and linguistic 
scholar. 

L. The Professor Whitney's 
scholarship in Sanscrit.—Out of Professor 
Whitney’s extensive work in this field— 
certainly ample enough to expose any 
number of assailable points, if he is a 
deficient scholar—Professor Miller has 
found but four “‘errors,” as_ he calls them; 
and these he deems sufficient grounds for 
denouncing his rival. Even if Professor 
Whitney has erred these four times, every 
intelligent reader would feel how strong he 
must be if they are the only trophies an 
assailant can bear off from so wide a field. 
In the first place, these imputed errors are 
no errors at ali; and, secondly, Miiller, in 
attempting to make them out such, evinces 
a characteristic which we might forbear 
exposing, did it not vitiate his whole rea- 
soning in this unjust attack. 

In the Sanscrit text of the Atharva 
Pritigakhya occur eke sprishtam. The lat- 
ter word admits in this connection of two 
different readings: either just as it appears, 
sprishiam (with contact), or as a-sprishtam 
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(without contact), the initial a (a negative 
prefix) being in Sanscrit texts elided after 
ane. Ofthese two—as far as Sanscrit gram- 
mar is concerned—eqgually permissible inter- 
pretations Professor Whitney had chosen 
the former; though he has since accepted 
the latter, giving Miller publicly (‘‘ Journ. 
of Am. Or. 8.,” Vol. X, p. 158) credit for its 
suggestion. Now Professor Miller has 
charged him wish a grammatical blunder. 
How can he make out his case, since grammar 
is at stake in neither rendering? With a 
sneer, he reminds Professor Whitney that 
he should have looked at a rule (strange to 
say, he repeats the rule), which would ap- 
ply only if it had been eko (instead of eke) 
sprishtam, but which has absolutely no 
bearing on the case in question; and then 
suggests that it would be useful for Pro- 
fessor Whitney ‘‘ to learn at least the pho- 
netic rules.”” How are we to understand 
the perverseness of this argument? 

Miiller has taken pains to point out to us 
what special provocation impelled him to 
this inconsiderate charge. He hints that it 
was not “in good taste” for Professor 
Whitney ‘‘to publish an advertisement to 
dissuade students in America from using 
my grammar,” and that it was ‘‘ dishonor- 
able” to make comparisons. Thus Miiller. 
Now facts. Professor Whitney, constant- 
ly receiving letters asking for information 
in regard to Sanscrit studies, availed him- 
self of The College Courant (Dec. 18th, 1873) 
to give in four long columns much-needed 
and welcome directions to students in that 
field. Grammars, dictionaries, text-books 
—all were described. No satisfactory 
grammar, he said, exists. Out of five 
which he mentions, he recommends 
as practical for American _ students 
but two: Miller’s and Williams’s, Be- 
tween the two, he says, ‘‘it 1s not easy to 
choose. Each hasitsadvantages.” But he 
considers Williams’s, being more intelli- 
gible, as better suited to students without a 
teacher, though Miiller’s ‘‘ will carry the 
student somewhat further in his dealings 
with the language.” (In his own classes he 
is now using Miiller’s.) Hereupon he points 
out the defects especially of Miller’ gram- 
mar, and any one familiar with that book’s 
undigested contents knows how much 
more detailed the criticism could have been, 
had such been its aim. 

This is what Miiller calls ‘‘an advertise- 
ment” to dissuade students from the use of 
his book, ‘‘not good taste,” ‘‘ unworthy,” 
“dishonorable,” and in - retaliation for 
which Professor Whitney is made out a 
blunderer in simple phonetic rules of San- 
scrit. 

Let us now briefly notice the second so- 
called error. In criticising Miiller’s “ Rig- 
Veda Translation,” Whitney dwelt on what 
he considered weak points in the first verse 
translated. Among other things he pointed 
out the uncalled-for violence of translating 
pari tasthishas as a nominative. What 
does Miiller do in ‘‘self-defense’? He 
mutilates Professor Whitney’s sentence and 
makes it assertive, instead of interrogative. 
The following will show the discrepancy: 

‘{Is this such a satisfactory conception 
that it should justify] An extremely violent 
and improbable grammatical process [like 
that of rendering] to render piri tasthishas, 
I if the reading were paritasthivimsas, 
Whitney's: all except the English words 
in italics. Miller's: all except the brack- 
eted portions. Have we again to deal with 
a blunder or a trick? The change may ap- 
pear trifling (if a change of a quotation 
could ever be so); but on it alone hinges 
Professor Miiller’s denunciation, winding 
up with how Professor Whitney has ‘‘ be- 
trayed his ignorance of Sanscrit grammar.” 

Professor Whitney, namely, having care- 
fully proved how poorly good sense squares 
with Miiller’s rendering, asks if that ren- 
dering is satisfying enough to ‘‘ justify ” an 
improbable granrmatical process. The 
point of Professor Miiller’s pleading that 
such forms in such a use have been found 
before is broken as soon as the mutilated 
quotation is restored in its connection. 

Prof. Miller somewhat inadvertently, in 
the succeeding lines, styles his own use of 
the form ‘‘anomalous” and ‘‘ ungram- 
matical.” Hisown grammar knowsnothing 
whatever of such “anomalies,” and no 


other tasthishas as a nom. occurs in all Rig- 
Veda (Grassman). Is it, then, too much to 
ask that in a translation, accompanied by a 








profusion of notes, a line or two be de 
voted to vindicate the propriety of such a 
form, defying both common grammar and 
good sense? Itsuflices to have reviewed 
these two points. For the remaining two 
we refer the interested reader to Prof. 
Whitney’s own full refutation of them in 
the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Am. Or. Soc.” for 
May, 1876. 

II. Let us now proceed to the attack on 
Prof. Whitney asa lingfistic scholar. It 
occupies by far the greatest part of the 
long article and involves especially one 
serious side-move against Professor Whit- 
ney’s literary integrity. 

Miiller begins by quoting a paragraph, 
from which he hastens to the conclusion 
that Professor Whitney was ignorant of the 
different derivation of light, alight, and 
delight. On the strength of that, he de- 
nounces him as not knowing what every 
philologist knows, and his book as not worth 
cutting. We can afford to be brief here, 
since Miiller has been forced by a rejoinder 
from Whitney publicly to retract. 

The main assault is on Professor Whit- 
ney’s important work ‘‘ Language and the 
Study of Language,” which, in as far as he 
deems it valuable, he brands as purloined 
from his own ‘‘ Science of Language.” 

Let us, then, seen what overwhelming 
proofs Miller can produce to vindicate his 
right to make so bold an indictment. One 
consideration first, however. 

‘Not unfrequently,” says Miller (p."421), 
“‘IT was met by the ipsissima verba of my 
own lectures . . .” This, of course, is 
the heaviest charge. He does not produce 
a single quotation to sustain it. However, 
to do him all possible justice, we will sup- 
pose the two lines given in italics (p. 478) 
to be meant as evidence, there being every 
reason to believe that they are. Let the 
reader judge, then, if this attempt to prove 
a flagrant plagiarism is not one of the most 
extraordinary examples of bungling and 
strained effort of the kind on record. 

(a.) In the first place, out of Professor 
Whitney’s 500 pages Miiller brings to the 
front two lines purporting to give effect to 
his ‘‘ ¢psissima verba.” 

(b.) When, then, with due precaution, we 
test the two lines by comparison, we find 
that they are picked out at long intervals 
and otherwise than they occur, from long 
sentences, the rest of which, containing 
statements varying from Miiller’s, are chis- 
eled away in big chips (Wh., p. 211, 215). 

(c.) When, finally, we try Miiller’s own 
words, with which Whitney’s are com- 
pared, we find the same principle applied 
(Mfill., p. 178, 200. 2d Am. Ed). 

A summing up, then, of the whole evi- 
dence amounts to this. Because Prefessor 
Whitney had dared to state two historical 
facts about Old Prussian and Frisian, 
which Professor Miiller had also stated 
(though much less fully, and even incor- 
rectly), therefore, Whitney must have cop- 
ied Miller. Furthermore, because Miiller is 
able, by a thorough working over, to put 
these two statements of each before the 
public in nearly the same shape, therefore, 
Whitney must have.used his tpsissima 
verba! 

Professor Miiller has kept a door open 
for a partial retreat, by not using quotation 
marks. But would a retreat in this case be 
an honorable one? He has put two of Pro- 
fessor Whitney’s lines ostentatiously in 
italies beside two of his own, to instance 
the alleged coincidences. We know that, 
before verifying, readers generally will 
take those passages to be quoted just as 
they appear in the books; and we. suspect 
that the purpose of the showy juxtaposition 
is thus accomplished, while the omitted 
quotation marks allow a partial retreat. A 
clever move, indeed, to prove the justice of 
“Not unfrequently I was met by the 
ipsissima verba of my own lectures,” when 
no other means were at hand. 

We think we can now safely pass by the 
few lines (out of 500 pages!) which Pro- 
fessor Miller says express his own ideas, 
and proceed from these undignified to 
graver matters. 

Aside from the discrepancy of method 
marking the two works in question, an- 
other more fundamental characteristic, 
flowing from the very fountain-head of 
linguistic philosophy, separates them, from 
the outset, by a widechasm. It is this: 
Professor Miller (with due allowance for 
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his wavering) fiolds forth very strongly in 
his second lecture that language is to be 
classified among physical sciences, since its 
growth or change is completely beyond the 
control or agency of man. [Proofs below.] 
Professor Whitney again holds that lan- 
guage is to be classified among the histor- 
torical sciences, since, like any other human 
institution or invention, it is the gradual 
result of human efforts to adapt means to 
ends, ‘‘an institution on which scores or 
hundreds of generations and unnumbered 
thousands of individual workers have 
labored.” 

Professor Miller absolutely denies this 
difference, and he devotes nive pages to 
show how unjustly Professor Whitney had 
criticised his first lectures for not admitting 
the direct agency of man in language-mak- 
ing. Are these nine pages bristling with 
sharp testimonies? Let us see. He quotes, 
to sustain himself, but two passages, cov- 
ering about half a page, from the lectures 
alone in question. All the other quotations 
are from other and later sources, interesting, 
perhaps (if correct), as showing Miiller’s 
gradual change of views, but of no rel- 
evancy in the case. One of them is from 
an address made by a “‘ friend” (Bunsen), 
whose opinions ‘‘it might have been 
guessed, even in America,” that Miller 
was not likely to deviate from. 


Well, we again go to work and compare 
with the context those two quotations. We 
are hardly surprised any longer to find the 
following discrepancy: 

‘But, though it is easy to show [as we 
have just done] that language cannot be 
changed or moulded by the taste, the fan- 
cy, or the genius of man [it is very difficult 
to explain what causes the growth of 
language].” 

In Miiller’s quotation the two bracketed 
parts are omitted, and for the latter he has 
made this important interpolation: ‘‘7z¢ 7s, 
nevertheless, through the instrumentality of 
man alone that language can be changed.” 
This in spite of his assertion that he re- 
peats ‘‘ every word I then wrote, without a 
single change or qualification; and in spite 
of the fact that Professor Whitney had 
quoted those very omitted words, as evi- 
dencing their author’s vacillating views 
(1865, ‘‘N. A. Rev.,” p. 468). But even the 
change would hardly help him, since man 
might well be an instrument without being 
an agent. 

The second quotation, being rather an 
evidence against than for its author, we 
omit, referring the reader to the article p. 
476. 

What can be set against this worse than 
lame attempt at a defense? In perusing his 
second lecture we have, aside from its gen- 
eral tone, marked not less than fifteen dis- 
tinct passages in which language seems to 
us to be described in a way fully substan- 
tiating our statement above and wholly 
justifying Professor Whitney’s criticism. 
The space would not allow quoting them 
all. A few may serve to give the tenor of 
all: 

[P. 47, 2 Am. Ed.] ‘‘ We must distinguish 
between historical change and natural 
growth. Art, science, philosophy, and re- 
ligion all have a history. Language, or 
any other production of Nature, admits 
only of growth.” 6 

[P. 66.] ‘‘ Let us now look again at what 
is commonly called the history, but what 
ought to be called the natural growth of 
language.” 

[P. 77.] “The same word” (‘growth’) 
“<in the same sense” (namely, in the sense that 
it ‘withdraws itself from the control of 
free agents and can in the end be recog- 
nized as the result of natural agencies ’) 
‘‘will be applicable to language and will 
justify us in removing the science of lan- 
guage from the pale of the historical to 
that of the physical sciences. 

[P. 73.] “‘ What, however, I wanted par- 
ticularly to point out in this lecture is this: 
that neither of the causes which produce 
the growth or, according to others, consti- 
tute the history of language is under the 
control of man.” 

On this follows an exposition of the two 
forces (phonetic decay and dialectical 
growth) constituting the life of language 
and hesays : 

[P. 73-4.] ‘‘These changes (of phon. 
decay) take place gradually, but irresisti- 
bly; and, what is most important, they are 
completely beyond the reach or control of 
the free willof man. Dialectical growth, 
again, is still more beyond the control of 
individuals.” 





One-half of language-change is trresistible,. 
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nay, more, completely beyond the control of 
man, and (capping the climax) the other 
half is still more beyond the control of man! 
And yet Professor Miller promises to write 
no more if he ever said that man does not 
make language! 

It is in the face of facts like these that 
Miller maintains that in his ‘‘very first 
lecture” (it is the second the question is 
about) he had ‘‘ shown how language could 
be called both a physical and a historical 
science,” giving ‘‘ full weight to the argu- 
ments on either side.” 

The real fact seems to be as follows: 
Professor Miiller, wavering from the be- 
ginning (as all must admit that two or three 
sentences indicate) and unwilling to stand 
by the serious and wide-reaching conse- 
quences of his early speculations, has grad- 
ually, partly forced by Professor Whitney, 
come around toward the opinions held by 
Professor Whitney. But he is not minded 
to acknowledge his own oyiualia, 

We are through with the parts we in- 
tended to review; and they are but few to 
what they might be, for it is a most abund- 
ant mine for a critic to descend into. We 
have wished simply to show that Prof. 
Miller has allowed himself to be led, vel 
caecitate furoris, vel fuilacid, to repeated 
misrepresentations, 








New ork and Vicinity. 


Gen. Drx, in response to a serenade the 
other night, made a brief but pointed speech, in 
which he weighed the claims to support of the 
respective candidates for the Presidency, as fol- 
lows: 

“Our chief candidate, Gov. Hayes, has been 
three times chief magistrate of the great State 
of Ohio, and he has administered its affairs in 
such a way as to command the approbation of all 
parties. The scars upon his own person are the 
best evidence of the part which he bore in the 
late war. [Applause. ] Let us glance now at 
Gov. Tilden’s record. He was a member of the 
committee appointed to revise the state consti- 
tution. He was afterward sent to the legislature 
by the Reform party in this state to put an end 
to the depredations of Tweed ; but his failure 
was so marked as to excite the disgust of his 
own party. For four years chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee, he remained in 
close companionship with Tweed until the lat- 
ter’s overthrow was assured. Gov. Tilden’s 
whole course has been marked by vacillation, 
by reforms which he has never accomplished, 
by reductions in expenditures which were the 
work of his predecessors in office. [Great ap- 
. .] His record as a citizen of the United 

tates is equally discreditable. He refused to 
attend the great mass meeting held at Union 
Square in this city during the early days of the 
war. Thisis stated on authority which cannot 
be impeached. His whole course was perfectly 
consistent. He seemed to be actuated by the 
desire to say not a single word against those 
who were doing their utmost to overthrow the 
Government. His proposition for President is 
an insult to your patriotism and, in considera- 
tion of the private and public charges against 
him, an impeachment of your integrity.” 


....The bronze statue of William H. Seward 
was unvailed in Madison Square, September 
27th. Secretary of State Bigelow made the 
presentation address, Mayor Wickham accepted 
the gift for the city, and Wm. M. Evarts de- 
livered the oration. Mr. Evarts managed to 
avoid such comparisons as Charles Francis 
Adams made iu hisoration before the New 
York Legislature, and showed that Mr. Sew- 
ard’s title to fame can be made good without 
detracting from that of Lincoln. Mr. Seward’s 
was, Mr. Evarts said, “agreat career—in all 
respects a great career. Great was he in intel- 
lectual ability, great in moral qualities, great in 
the opportunities which served him, great in 
the perils that he encountered, great in the 
triumph of his politics, and great in the pros- 
perity of his statesmanship. And, if the policy 
upon which he acted was wide and conspicu 
ous, all nations could behold it, all nations 
could judge of it, and he is great in his fame, 
which is now secure alike against discordant 
opinions in his life-time and against posthu- 
mous detraction.”’ 


...-Full examinations at Hell Gate by 
soundings and by divers show that the ex- 
Plosion was even a greater success than was 
expected. It was found that the rocks were 
broken into comparatively small pieces, the re- 
moval of which will be an easy process. A 
good depth of water has been secured and 
some of the currents have been so changed as 
to greatly diminish the dangers of passage 
through the channel. Gen. Newton has re- 
ceived the thanks of the pilot commissioners 
and the congratulations of the mayor and com- 
mon council of New York. A public reception 
was tetdered him at Gilmore’s Garden, Mon- 
day evening, Oct. 2d. 


.-The Board of Education is considering 
the proposal of Commissioner Fuller to refuse 
to employ married women as teachers. Among 
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the reasons Mr. Fuller gtves for this step is the 
novel argument that, if his resolution is 
adopted, ‘‘many female teachers would be pre- 
vented from making hasty and ill-advised: mar- 
riages, as they rely upon obtaining a position in 
the schools, should their husbands fail to sup- 
port them.” The Commissioner claims that 
the present system is an injury to the women, 
to the scholars, and to the cause of education, 
as the employment of substitutes for months at 
a time causes confusion and interferes with the 
management of the schools. 


....-The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
nas requested United States District Attorney 
Bliss to bring suit against persons who have not 
fully paid their income tax. Itis said that, 
after waiting a while longer for further ex- 
planations from Goy. Tilden, suit will be 
brought against him to recover taxes for the 
year 1862, and for taxes on income amounting 
to several hundred thousand dollars for the 
subsequent years in which he was assessed on 
an income of $15,000 a year. 


...-Another relic of Washington has been 
brought to the knowledge of the public—not a 
body servant of the Puter Patria, but a lock of 
his hair. It was severed from his head ninety- 
four years ago, by the wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Gambold, a Moravian clergyman, and enclosed 
in a gold locket. Its identity is verified by 
affidavit, and it is intended for presentation to 
the Historical Society of the Moravian Church 
at New Dorp, Staten Island. 


....The announcement is made that the 
New York Aquarium, corner of Thirty-fifth 
street and Broadway, will soon be opened to 
the public. The Aquarium ought to become a 
popular resort. ‘‘Monster living leviathans 
from the mighty deep” will be exhibited in 
iron and glass tanks of sea-water, and the pro- 
cesses of fish-culture can be studied. 


....The Rey. Dr. Muhlenberg, of St Luke’s 
Hospital, who has just celebrated the eightieth 
anniversary of his birth, was surprised on that 
occasion bya gift from his friends of nearly 
$20,000, toward the endowment of St. Johns- 
land, an industrial scheme founded by the 
Doctor, in 1865, on Long Island Sound, forty-five 
miles from New York. 


....1t turns out that Tweed’s mysterious 
companion in Spain, who has been reported 
under the names of ‘‘ Hunt” and ‘‘Sands,”’ is 
his son, Wm. M. Tweed, Jr. Thisis the young 
man who, when his father was discovered to 
have escaped from his jailors, tore his hair and 
exclaimed: ‘‘ We are ruined.”’ 


....Competent policemen will hereafter at- 
tend at the principal steamboat lines and ferry- 
landings, to instruct all strangers who may wish 
information as to carriage hire, car fare, and 
hotels. If they do their duty, strangers may be 
able to come to the city without being mobbed 
by cabmen. 


..»-The New York Protestant Episcopal 
Diocesan Convention held its annual session 
in this city last week. This is by far the largest 
diocese in the Church, containing about 30,000 
communicants and over 300 clergy. 


t 
...-Another weak savings bank, the New 
Amsterdam, is about to be wound up. It has 
been running ata loss; but has stopped in time 
to have a balance on the right side for depos- 
itors. 


....8t. John’s Protestant Episcopal church, 
Brooklyn, has just celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary. Whenit was organized, in 1826, there 
was only one other Episcopal church in Brook- 
lyn. 

....The new Roman Catholic Cathedral will 
dispense with pews. Visitors will be seated in 
chairs placed in groups about its many altars 
and chapels. 


...-President Wright, of the Society for the 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children, has organ- 
ized a similar society in Philadelphia. 


....The New City Hospital will be completed 
about December Ist. It is fireproof and cost 
$400,000. 

....-8ome one proposes to change the name 
of ‘‘ Hell Gate’’ to ‘‘ Newton’s Channel.”’ 


....The courts are now doing a heavy busi- 
ness in naturalization. 


....A. Horn is the proprietor of a drinking 
saloon in Pearl Street. 





ruptures, and s bruises, or +g soreness in an 
‘4 of the y will § i z 


f ti » you find yourselves immedi- 
ately relieved by using one of Benson’s Capcine Por- 
ous Plaste n’s t india rabt Plaster is a com- 


nson’s 
fine Paste is 25 cents. For sal all druggists. 
gas & JOHNSON. ee 

Ph mamneoutient ¢ Chemists, N. Y. 
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Sonn a HENRY, CURRAN & CO., General Agents. 
Tasteless Medicines sold in all drug stores 


A Fragrant Breath and Pearly Teeth 


are easily obtained by cleansing your teeth daily 
with that justly-popular dentifrice, SOZODONT. 
Composed of rare antiseptic herbs, it imparts white- 
ness to the teeth,a delicious aroma to the breath, 
and preserves intact, from youth to old age, the 
teeth. Acidity of the stomach will destroy the 
strongest teeth unless its effects are counteracted 
with SOZODONT; and this pure tooth-wash protects 
the dental surfaces by removing every impurity that 
adheres to them. Ask your druggist for SOZODONT. 











PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
SECOND-HAND CHURCH ORGANS. 


No. 5. Two Manueles, 32 Stops, $1,500. 
No One Manuele, 17 Stops, $1,000 
No. a2. Two Manueles, #4 ay $1,200, 








No. 34. One Manuele, ops, R. 
No. 3. One Manuele, S Stops, £300. 
No. 8. One Manuele, 4 Stops, #150. 


For particulars apply to 
E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston: 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON. 








Ishall take every opportunity to 
—— = and. praise your in- 
strum 

For the last sixyears your Pianos 
have been my choice for the Con- 
cert-room and my own 

Your Uprights are extraordinary 
instruments and deserve their 

a! success. 

PATTI. ave used the Pianos of every 
celebrated maker, but give yours 
the preference over all. 

Your Pianos astonish me. I have 
never pee seen any Pianos which 
equal yours 

Madame Parepa called your Pi- 
ano the finest in the United 
States. I fully endorse that opin- 
ion. They have no Rival any- 
where. 

Prices Reasonable. Terms Easy. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St, N. Y. 
GUILD PIANOS. 


KELLOGG. 


LUCCA. 


STRAUSS. 


WEHLI. 








Upwards of Ten Thousand now in usé. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


The GUILD PIANOS are famous for great nicety and 
durability of pene and fine tone qualities.— 
Boston Journal 


We recommend them as being in every respect reli- 
able and satisfactory.—Oliver Ditson & Co. 


Are the perfection of musical mechanism.—Prom 
Journal. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


HARDMAN 


PIANOS, 
GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE. 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos in America and 
are excelled by none, 


EIGHT-STORY FACTORY AND WARE- 
ROOMS: 


“Ber 490, 494. 494; 49) 496, son, ac nase gree 
reet, an ° . 
and $70 Tenth , o New Fon City 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


A PiANO CHEAP, 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manuiacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8. CHanpLER, Box 
2787, New York. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK!! WRITE!!! 


Before you buy, send for information, circulars, and 
price-list. Guaranty unlimited. Piano pent for ap- 











prov) ~“ satisfaction woh een ol. pe cial Safe 
er. be ano Facto 
306 4th Avenue, Ne wv Work. 





HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


Gauge and Grare. Oncans. 


— uae? resresen furnished upon ap- 
D on. 


Correspondence invited. Agents Wanted. 


ROOFS. 


Why not make your Roofs last a lifetime, and save the 
expense of a new roof every 10 or 15 years? It can be 
done. If you use Slate Paint, it will no only resist the 
effects of water and wind, but shield you from fire. 


OLD BROOFS. 


Protect your Buildings by using Slate Paint, — 
neither cracks in winter nor runs in summer. 
omen roofs can be painted, looking much better a 
lasting longer than new shingles without the paint, for 
one-fourth the cost of reshingling. On decayed shingles 
it fills up the holes and pores, and gives a new, sub- 
stantial roof, that lasts for years. Ourled or warped 
shingles it brings to their places and keeps them there, 
This paint requires no heating, is applied with a 
brush, on very ornamental. Itis chocolate color 
when first applied; but changes to a uniform slate 
color and is to Pall intents and purposes slate. 


ON TIN OR IRON ROOFS 


the red color is the best paint in the world for dura- 
bility. lt hasa heavy body, is easily applied, expands 
by heat, contracts by cold, dries slow, and never rackse 
nor scales. One coat equals 4 of any other. 


FIRE-PROOF NEW ROOES. 


Mills, foundries, factorics, and dwellings a specialty. 
Materials complete for a new steep or flat toof of Ru 
ber Soogae cost but about half the price of reshin- 

gling. For private houses, barns, and buildings of all 
Speeriplions it is far superior to any other roofing in 
the world for convenience in laying, and combines 

the ornamental appearance, durability, and fire-proof 
ualities of tin, at one-third the cost. No Tar or 
ravel Used. 

“ How to sav erechingiing. stop leaks effectually and 
cheaply in roofs of all kinds,” a 100-page book, free, 
Write to-day. Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


New York Slate Roofing Company Limited. 


Roofing Contractors, Phila. and § Cedar St., N. Y. 
a Ro 


HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 














ations, at prices adapted to the ‘iaon are the specia 
advantages fforded at the “‘ BELMONT.” 
HARDY & CO.. Proprietors. 


TRAVEL. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW 
LINE.—BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 
Passenger and Freight Stations: 

In New York—Central Railroad of New Jersey, f 
of Liberty Street, and foot of Clarkson Street, North 
River. in Philadelphia—Nortn Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, corner Third and Berks Streets. 

Commencing MONDAY. JUNE 19th, 1876, Gains 
Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, at 6 345, 7:45, 

9:15 A.M.; 1:30, 5:00, 6:30 P.M. Leave Philadelphia at 

7:30, 9:30 A. Ms; 1:30, 3:20, 5:00. 6:30 P.M. 

Pullman Tees ing-Room Cars are attached to the 
7:45 and 9:15 A.M. trains from New York. 

Boats leave foot of Clarkson Street at 6:35, 7:35, 9:05 

M.; 12:50, 4:20, 6:20 P.M. 











Rates for Passengers and Freight as low as by other 
routes CENTENNIAL PASSENGERS delivered at 
the main entrance to the C. 1.tennial Grounds. 

H. P. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Agent C. R.R. of N, 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN, AND HART- 
FORD R. R.—NEW YORK AND NEW HAVEN 
DIVISION,— Summer arrangement, commencing 
June lith, 1876. Passenger Station in New York, 
Grand Central De ypot, entrance on F <r St. 
TRAINS LEAVE NEW YO 
Trains for New Haven leave at 70. (Ace’n), 8:05 
Ex.), 9:05 (Ace’n), 11 A. M. (Ex.), 12_N. (Ace’n), | (Ex.), 
220 (Ace’n), : (Ex.), 4:40 and 5:15 (Local Ex.), 9 (Ex.), 
and 10 (Ex.) P. M. 
eh 2 South Norwalk, bg oe. 9:05, 11 A 





-M, Bm} 
P. 


M. 
5115, 5: Bir 6: 230, 7:20. 9:10, and 11:35 P. 

,*- fixpress, via Springfield, at 8:05 and 11 a 
cs 4 via Shore Line at1 and 10 P. M.; the a6 

- M., 1, 9, cn 10 P.M. stopping at Stamford, Norwaik, 
and 8:03 and ll A. M., 3,9, and 10 P. M. at Brid geport. 
The 8:05 A. M.and 1 P. M. connect with trains on Shore 
Line Division for Providence and the Connecticut 
Valley at Saybrook. The 8:05 A. M.and 8 P. M. con- 
nect with smare Line Division for Norwich and New 
r Northampton R. R. at New Haven, and 
the 8:05 A.M. and 1 P.M. for Newport. 38:05, a. M., 
12 M., and 3 P.M. trains connect with Connecticut 
River R. R. at Springfield, and 3 P. M. for Montreal. 
The 8:05 A.M. and 3P.M. connect with Sy yr 
and Hovertosie E. Rs. at Bridgeport. The 8:05 A. 
and 1, 3:15, 4:40,and 9 P. M. with Danbury and Norwaik, 
South ‘Norwalk, and the 8:05 A. M., 1, 4:40, and 5:45 P. M. « 
with New Canaan R. R. at Stamford. 

MPs Pe Mail Trains at 9 P. M., via &pring- 
field; at 10 P. M., via Providence. 

Deiwiner soaan Cars on Day Express and Sleeping 
Cars on Night Express trains. 

Tickets can be purchased at Ticket Office of Com- 
pany at Grand Central Depot, or at_offices of N. Y. 
Transfer Co., 944 Broadway, New York,and No. 4 
Court St., a who will also check baggage from 
r oO on. 











oing to California? 
orth, or Northwest? 
take? 


The shortest, safest, quickest, and most comfort- 
able routes are those owned Le the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Compan It owns over two 
thousand miles of the best road "there is in the coun- 
try. Ask any ticket agentto show you its maps and 
time-cards. All ticket agents can sell you through 
tickets by this route 
nny Lag J tickets a the Chicago and Northwestern 

lw: 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento, Ogden, Salt e ier. » Chevenne, Den- 
ver, Omaha, Lincoln, Counc’ Blufte Yankton, amo 
City, Dubuque, Winona, St. Paul, Duluth, Marquette 
Green Bay, hkosh, Madison, ‘Milwaukee, and all 
points west or northwest of Chicago. 

you wish the best traveling accommodations, you 
bl Leeed your tickets by this route and will take no 
0! 

This popular route is = t.sed for Spee 
fort, and Safety. The 1. Well-Ballas and 
Perfect Track of Been Ra'!< Westinghouse Air 
Brakes, Miller’s Safety Platfo:» and Couplers, the 
eepente’ Pullman Palace Slee; ing Cars, the Perfect 

cereph > of moving ns, t the regularity 
with fad ch they run, the admiravle areagqement, for 
et ng Through Cars from a to all po —— 
Wes orth, and Northwest secures Feet are 
the COMO RTS IN MODERN RAIL ¥. 


PULLMAN 1}! ALACE CARS 


on all trains of t. ‘s road. 
*Tnisis the ONLY LIN}. running these cars betwee 

Chicago and St. Paul or Chicago and Milwaukee, and 
is the ONLY LINE that runs an Drawing- 
room Sleepers that connect with the Overland Sleep- 

ers = the Union Pacific Railroad. 
r Rates or Information not attainable from your 

home ticket agents apply to 


MARVIN HUGHITT, W.H. STENNETT, 
General Superintendent, Gen’l Passenger Agept 





CHICAGO, ILL 
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NOTICES. 





2 All communications for the Editorial, Literary 

News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
' should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 3787. 

7” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry ©. Bewen, Box 3787. 


t2" No notice can be taken of anonymous commu. 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
b ‘authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 

our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned uniess accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 








HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprrork, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 





New York, October 5th, 1876. 
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THE HERO OF MINNESOTA. 


THERE is no tragedy of Shakespeare so 
grand and complete, so satisfying in its 
dramatic unity, as one which has now been 
acted on the stage of real life in Minnesota. 
Now that the drama is finished by the death 
or capture.of its villains, we must, for the 
honor of the state, repeat the familiar out- 
lines of the story. 

As everybody knows, the cashier of the 
Northfield, Minn., bank, who was also the 
treasurer of Carleton College, was a month 
ago attacked in his bank by a band of high- 
way robbers and told that he must instantly 
open his safe or die. This is not the first 
time that cashiers have been so caught and 
threatened. They have always yielded, 
preferring life to honor. But the Northfield 
cashier was a hero and notacoward. It 
took him no time to refuse. He could die, 
but he could not be compelled by threats to 
become the accomplice of robbers, and they 
murdered him. His trust he kept. The 
savings of widows and orphans which had 
been confided to him he preserved. He re- 
tained his integrity. He did not think a few 
years more of life worth so much as honor 
and duty. And so he died, keeping 
well the trust put in his hands by a 
financial institution and by a Christian 
college. It wasas noble a martyrdom as 
any that patriotism or Christianity can 
record; made more glorious by its contrast 
with the instances not a few in which 
robbers have found it easier and safer to 
threaten the cashier’s life than to dig or 
blow open a bank’s vault. The Church is 
proud of her glorious company of martyrs; 
but none of them have died more nobly 

han J. L. Heywood. 

The robbers came from Missouri, where 
deeds of violence are not rare asd where 
they had oftenescaped. They thought that 
by such audacity as had been successful at 





home they could succeed in a more northern 
state. But they found in Mr. Heywood an 
obstacle such as they had never met. Be- 
fore they could turn and flee the citizens 
were rushing to horse and arms. One of 
their number was already shot. They 
gained the open field, but were not yet safe. 
The country was aroused before them and 
behind. Every citizen became a detective 
and every copse and thicket was scoured to 
find them. Not one of them was allowed 
to escape. A number of them were shot 
in their tracks. Others were captured, 
wounded or exhausted, to suffer the no less 
sure penalty of outragedlaw. The tragedy 
has had its fitting close. 

People have sometimes said, and had oc- 
casion to say, that the citizens of Minne- 
sota were culpably faithless to their finan 
cial obligations. It has been charged that 


. the state has itself been a robber, by refusing 


to pay its just debts. One or more of its 
religious bodies have appointed their com- 
mittees to report what was due in this mat- 
ter to the Christian integrity of the state. 
If Minnesota has been in fault in this 
respect (and we fear such is the fact), then 
this Northfield cashier has done what one 
man could to redeem its reputation. He 
has taught them with his life that it is noble 
to be faithful to those who have trusted us. 
Let the banks of the state and the country 
give their subscription for a monument to 
the worthy dead and to support’ his house- 
hold; but the noblest monument that Minne- 
sota can erect in honor of him would be to 
restore their own honor and to punish with 
lasting political infamy those who were 
guilty of tarnishing its good name and cf 
robbing those who had confided their sav- 
ings to it. 





THE SOLID SOUTH. 


Wuat does this mean in the pending elec” 
tion? Directly, it means that the Southern 
white people, by a very large preponder- 
ance of numbers, are expected this fall to 
vote for the Democratic ticket, and carry 
nearly all, if not all, the Southern states 
for Tilden and Hendricks. Two or three 
Northern states being added, the Demo- 
cratic party would again come into national 
power, mainly by the votes of the ‘‘solid 
South.” Such is the present theory of De- 
mocracy and such the direct meaning of 
this phrase. 

It so happens that tie men who compose 
this ‘‘ solid South” have a history that one 
need not look very far back to find. They 
constitute substantially the very ‘‘ South” 
that rebelled against this Government and 
took arms to destroy the Union; and that, 
too, without just provocation and for one 
of the foulest purposes that ever character- 
ized any great struggle. They are the men 
whom the Government had to conquer, at an 
enormous sacrifice of life and treasure. 
They were united in demanding for slavery 
equal rights with liberty; and, when they 
were conquered by the sheer force of 
arms, they were equally united in resisting 
all the measures deemed necessary to guar- 
antee the proper results of the war. The 
hostility to Negro suffrage, the persistent 
effort to evade the requirements of the Con- 
stitution on this subject, the whole system 
of intimidation, violence, and murder, to 
prevent Negroes from voting, the Ku-Klux 
Klans, that but recently rioted and spread 
terror through the South—these and the 
like facts have had their home, their 
dwelling-place, their power of existence 
and action in this ‘“‘solid South.” They 
are Democratic facts; and, so far as they 
have existed, they have lived and breathed 
and had their being by Southern Demo- 
cratic hands. There is no use in mincing 
words on this point. 

We do not by any means intend to say 
that every Southern Democrat is an assas- 
sin or disloyal to the Government; but we 
do design to’say, what the facts prove, that 
Southern Democracy got up the Rebellion 
and that this same Democracy has politi- 
cally furnished the men who have done the 
things to which we refer. It absorbs into 
its own bosom and retains there the ene- 
mies of equal rights. As a party, as a 
‘solid South,” it is not to-day and for the 
last sixteen years has not been in sympathy 
with the prevalent political views of the 
North and West. It is an organized polit- 


ical power, hoping to succeed, and thereby 





take possession of the Government, by 





drawing into its service a few Northern 
or Western states. Give it New York and 
Indiana, or Indiana with two or three of 
the smaller states at the North, and the 
‘solid South” is again a political dynasty, 
seated in Washington and with the great 
powers of the Government in its hands. It 
is quite true that both Tilden and Hen- 
dricks are Northern men; yet they 
happen to belong to the class of men that 
were called ‘‘Copperheads” during the 
war and ‘* Doughfaces” at an earlier date. 
There is nothing in their history and noth- 
ing in their principles to make them unac- 
ceptable to the ‘“‘solid South,” or, if in 
power, to prevent them from becoming the 
pliant servitors of its purposes. And 
Northern Democracy, as a party, stands in 
about the same position. 

We may regret this state of things as 
much as we please. We may think it very 
undesirable that section should be politi- 
cally arrayed against section in this coun- 
try. Yet such is the fact and it is with 
the fact that we have to deal. It, more- 
over, presents to the people who sustained 
the Government and put down the Rebel- 
lion the grave question whether it is expe- 
dient or safe to hand over the administra- 
tion and control of this Government to those 
who either sought to destroy it or sympa 
thized with those who made the effort. It 
presents the grave question whether Samuel 
J. Tilden, the Copperhead during the war, 
with a political history entirely acceptable 
to the ‘‘solid South,” or Rutherford B. 
Hayes, the soldier who fought to save the 
Union and whose principles are those of 
the great body of the Northern and West- 
ern people, shall be the next President of 
the United States. It presents the grave 
question whether the party that carried 
the country safely through the great strug- 
gle, or the party one section of which in- 
augurated the Rebellion and the other 
section of which, asa political organization, 
was treacherous and false in the day of 
peril, shall take charge of our national 
affairs. 

The facts thrust these questions upon 
the people and make them living questions, 
to be determined at the next election. The 
“solid South” says: ‘‘ We accept the issue 
and mean to win the day. Weruled the 
Government before the war and we mean 
to rule it again.” This attitude leaves no 
other course as expedient or wise except 
that of a ‘‘solid North.” It was a nearly 
united North that saved the Government, 
and the duty of that North now is to keep 
it out of the hands of those who sought its 
destruction. The white people of the 
Southern States should be distinctly taught 
that so long as they ally themselves together 
for the purposes of national political con- 
trol and the Democratic party should be 
taught that so long as it makes a “solid 
South” the chief pillar of its hope the 
people at the North will trust neither the 
one nor the other. This is one of the les- 
sons which the election of Governor Hayes 
will read in the hearing of both. Until 
this lesson is thoroughly learned it will be 
best to keep both in the condition of polit- 
ical quarantine. Fumigation and cleansing 
for another four years may perhaps change 
the facts; but for the present they are the 


things in order. 
cc 


NOT TOO FAST! 


We do not wonder that to those who 
hold to a production of all existing species 
simply by slow, insensible development 
the human species should present some dif- 
ficulties. We do not care now to discredit 
even the production of man from the 
monkey; but we would call attention to 
some facts which raise the question 
whether, if so produced, he was not pro- 
duced by a sudden birth when Providence 
was ready for him, and not under the slow 
working of ordinary law. 

In the first place, man, if produced under 
the insensible Darwinian gradations from 
the monkey, must have been many hun- 
dreds of thousands of years making the 
change; and there ought to be, even in the 
imperfect geological records, some interme- 
diate forms. Not one has been found. The 
lowest existing man is vastly removed in 
bone and brain from the highest ape. But 
the oldest skeletons yet discovered—those 
of Engis and Cro-Magnon—have skulls 
which are rather above than below the 





average modern European cranium in ca- 
pacity. So far as we have any direct evi- 
dence, the most ancient man, the man who 
lived with the mammoths and cave-bears, 
might have been a philosopher. 

Again, the oldest human remains prove 
that the very oldest, the aboriginal man, 
actually was considerably advanced in cul- 
ture and the arts. He manufactured out of 
the most intractable materials all needful 
implements for the chase or for domestic 
purposes. He made bows and arrows, 
lances and battle-axes, scrapers, awls, 
hammers, saws, and needles. He drew 
pictures of horses, reindeers, and mam- 
moths on tusks, horns, and bones, and 
proved the existence of a degree of ad- 
vancement considerably above the lowest 
existing races. Indeed, it would be quite 
as easy to prove that there has been a de- 
terioration since the time of the Cro-Magnon 
cave as that there had been any develop- 
ment before it. 

Other lines of thought occur and were 
suggested by Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, in his 
late address before the British Association. 
He is one of the originators of the develop- 
ment theory; but he holds it in a thorough- 
ly theistic way, and he sends out a note of 
warning to his disciples and Darwin’s that 
they must make haste slowly. He says, 
and there is no higherauthority living: 

‘« There has been a tendency among men 
of science to pass from one extreme. to the 
other, from a profession (so few years ago) 
of total ignorance as to the mode of origin 
of all living things to a claim to almost 
complete knowledge of the whole progress 
of the universe, from the first speck of liv- 
ing protoplasm up to the highest develop- 
ment of the human intellect. Yet this is 
what we have really seen in the last sixteen 
years. It is not long ago since 
facts were contemptuously ignored because 
they favored our now popular views. At 
the present day it seems that facts which 
oppose them hardly receive due considera- 
tion.” 

Mr. Wallace believes that, beyond all 
question, the human frame was derived 
from that of some lower animal. But heis 
ready to listen to evidence that man’s men- 
tal powers, which distinguish him from the 
brute, and some of his peculiarities, come 
from some other source, and were, perhaps, 
the sudden bestowment of that mind which 
presides over Nature. Strange it is, if man 


has been developed under that slow 
law which Darwin has_ announced, 
that his history runs back to but a 
few thousand years—that even at the 


dawn of his history he could build a 
mightier structure than any that he has 
since achieved, and that absolutely no re- 
mains exist to prove that he ever was less 
developed in structure than he is after all 
these centuries of civilization and culture. 
Law may be only God’s way of working; 
but it is not yet proved that one absolutely 
new species has been produced under any 
law yet formulated. The production or 
birth of new species out of old has been 
made extremely probable; but no evidence 
has yet shown that the new forms have not 
been produced as suddenly as the creation- 
ists could desire. One single series of 
skeletons showing a gradual modification 
of a Hipparion into a horse, or of an ape 
into a man, would be worth a thousand 
times more asa proof of Darwinism than‘ant: 
hundred times our present knowledge of 
the toothed birds or three toed horses, 
which are, at best, but well-defined species 
connecting orders or classes. 





FRAUDULENT REGISTRATION. 


WE are inclined to suggest to the Demo- 
cratic newspapers generally and to The 
World and The Sun, of this city, specially 
that they will find some very refreshing 
reading in the opinion of the late Judge 
Woodruff, delivered in the case of The 
United States vs. Terence Quinn (8 Blatch- 
ford, Circuit Court Reports, p. 48). This 
man Quinn, who was an Irishman, trained 
to the art of ‘‘voting early and voting 
often,” was indicted in the Circuit Court of 
the United States, under the twentieth sec- 
tion of the Enforcement Act of 1870, on 
the charge of fraudulent registr ation. This 
section now appears in the Revis ed Statutes 
of the United States as Sections 5512 aid 
5518. It makes any fraudulent registration 
or attempt at such registration, for the pur- 
pose of voting at an election of a member 
of Congress, a crime against the United 
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States, punishable by a fine not exceeding 
five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding three years, or 
both, in the discretion of the court. Under 
this section Quinn was convicted in the fall 
of 1870, and Judge Woodruff sentenced 
him to two years’ imprisonment in the Al- 
bany County Penitentiary and to pay the 
costs of the prosecution. 

The point of present interest in this case 
is the opinion of Judge Woodruff as to the 
constitutionality of the section under which 
the indictment was found, especially as 
supplemented by the argument on which 
the opinion was based. The Judge took 
the ground that the law did not, as Con 
gress might have done, provide for a regis 
tration of voters, that it had no relation 
to the legal qualifications of voters, 
and, further, that it had nothing to 
do with voting for state officers; but 
that when registration, was established 
by the authority of a state as the means of 
ascertaining who were entitled to vote then 
the law simply said that fraudulent regis- 
tration, for the purpose of voting for repre- 
sentatives in Congress, should be deemed a 
crime against the United States. This provis- 
ion Judge Woodruff held to be entirely con- 
stitutional—not at all on the ground of the 
recent amendments, but on the ground that 
Congress is authorized by the Constitution 
to make or alter any regulations in relation 
to ‘‘ the times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for senators and representa- 
tives,” except as to the places of choosing 
senators, which the states, by the same in- 
strument, are authorized to prescribe; and, 
further, that Congress was authorized to 
make all laws ‘‘ necessary and proper” to 
carry this express power into effect. 

The law of New York having provided 
for a registration of voters, the law of 
Congress, in addition thereto and under 
the above power, provided that any fraud- 
ulent registration at an election for repre- 
sentatives in C ngress should be deemed a 
penal offense. The object was to prevent 
any one who was not a lawful elector from 
voling for such representatives. One 
means of attaining the object consisted in 
making the act of fraudulent registration a 
crime; and this Judge Woodruff held to be 
a ‘‘necessary and proper” means, in the 
sense of the Constitution, for carrying into 
execution the power expressly granted to 
Congress. 

The occasion did not call for an extension 
of the reasoning beyond the specific ques- 
tion then before the Court; yet the princi- 
ples laid down and the method of the argu- 
ment cover the whole case embraced in the 
recent circular of Attorney-General Taft 
and in the sections of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United.States to which he re- 
fers. These sections, like the circular, all re- 
late to an election for representatives in Con- 
gress, and, like the registration section of 
which Judge Woodruff spoke, they rest 
upon the power of Congress to make or 
alter any regulations on the subject which 
the states are authorized to make, except 
as to the places of choosing senators. The 
appointment of supervisors and the duties 
imposed upon them in respect to registra- 
tion of voters and on the day of election, 
and also the duties imposed on the United 
States marshals in aiding these supervisors 
and preserving the public peace on the day 
of election, so that lawful voters, and no 
others, shall have the opportunity to vote 
for members of Congress, form another 
class of means deemed by the law “ neces- 
sary and proper” to give effect to legisla- 
tion regulating the manner of such elec- 
tions. Thisis the whole of it; and, in the 
light of Judge Woodruff’s reasoning, there 
never was a more constitutional exercise of 
legislative power. 

We earnestly commend the argument of 
the Judge to those roaring Democrats who 
try to make themselves think or, if not 
themselves, other people to think that the 
programme of action indicated by the cir- 
cular of Attorney-Geheral Taft involves a 
grave infraction upon state rights. It would, 
doubtless, be very instructive to its readers 
if The World, of this city, instead of treat- 
ing them with a senseless rigmarole about 
**Federal bayonets,” would in sober lan- 
guage give them a synopsis of Judge Wood- 
ruff’s argument. They would thereby learn 
something about the Constitution of the 
country. Their fears for state rights would 





receive a comfortable quietus, and many & 
startling paragraph which they have been 
accustomed to read in The World would be 
shown to be as much of a sham as it isa 
political trick. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Ir is simply marvelous that in this late cen- 
tury of the Christian gospel of love to Christ 
and the brethren large denominations of be- 
lievers should still devote themselves to driving 
out of their ranks such as treat as brethren those 
who confessedly love our Saviour. Here is the 
case of Dr. Pentecost again. He left a Brooklyn 
Baptist church simply because he did not wish 
to make a quarrel by his opinion that it is no 
sin to receive at the Lord’s table believers who 
have not been baptized, but who think they 
have been and who are serving God in his ordi- 
nances as well as they know how. He was 
then invited to a Baptist church in Boston. 
He went; but, forthe sake of assuring peace, he 
told his new flock, with all definiteness, that 
he abhorred the doctrine of close communion 
and should not practice it. They were satis- 
fied, nevertheless, and he has been allowed for 
four years to preachin peace and with great suc- 
cess, yet not without some mutterings of at- 
tack. In the Association frequent threats of dis- 
fellowshiping him and his church have been 
made, and last year it was charged and reported 
that in this matter, while Dr. Pentecost was not 
a worthy Baptist, his church yet by its articles 
kept the faith. Dr. Pentecost then offered to 
the church his resignation ; but the church re- 
sponded by striking out from its creed such 
articles of faith as upheld close communion. 
Thereupon, at a late meeting, a resolution was 
offered and passed to inquire into alleged de- 
partures from the regular Baptist faith and 
practice of the Warren-avenue church, and to 
report to the Association. The church and 
its pastor welcome this inquiry and propose to 
prove that ‘close communion does not enter 
into the historical constitution of the denom- 
ination, but that it has ever been an unsettled 
and debatable question”; and, further, that 
they are only doing openly what so many do 
covertly. It will be found, they say, that, 
instead of the Association’s investigating the 
Warren-avenue church, that church will investi- 
gate the Association, and prove that its close- 
communion prophets do not practice what they 
teach. The old Warren Association of Rhode 
Island has long ago settled that a Baptist need 
not be aclose communuionist ; and now we have 
strong hopes that the Boston Association will 
show equal wisdom. 








In our issue of the 7th inst., in a note on re- 
ligious swindlers, we mentioned one Rossvally, 
a Jewish convert. Heis not pleased with the 
reference to himself, which interferes with his 
labors in connection with the churches here- 
abouts, and he writes us as follows: 


“To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


“Tn the columns of your paper of the 7th 
inst. you have an article commencing as fol- 
lows: ‘Religious swindlers on their rounds 
just now should be looked out for, especially 
the pseudo-converts.’ My name is given in it 
as one of the swindlers who have for some 
weeks past been holding forth, greatly to the 
delight of the Methodists hereabouts and 
boasting of the great things I have done. 

““My answer to this part of the article is that 
I have been speaking in various churches, 
Methodists and other denominations, in New 
York, Brooklyn, and elsewhere, of the great 
work that has been accomplished in me, not by 
me, by that blessed Jesus who is my Prophet, 
Priest, and King, and whom I testify to as the 
Messiah spoken of by the prophet Daniel. 

“What appears in the Jewish papers relative 
to myself I am not responsible for and shall not 
again notice. Theirantagonism I was prepared 
for when I began to work for my Saviour, 
Christ. I know that I was a very wicked man; 
but, supposing I had been a burglar, or a mur- 
derer, or a thief, or a counterfeiter, neither of 
which I ever was, when Jesus forgave my sins 
he blotted out all my transgressions, and made 
me a new creature to go forth to do his work. 

“«¢ The plausible identity’ of my name with a 
person who was incarcerated in Albany I do not 
deny ; but I suffered imprisonment innocently, 
for the misdeeds of my cousin. I can bring 
proof to verify this statement, and will gladly 
do so to any Christian minister; but not toa 
Jewish newspaper. 

‘“‘ My career at New Orleans might have been 
a diversified one, and I would beg to ask: 
Whose is not? But when the article speaks of 
a ‘diversified career of crime’ the sentence is 
so ambiguous as to be unintelligible. Plain 
language should have been used and we should 
have been informed what these crimes were. 

‘“*My last exploit seems to have been ‘to 
boast of a friendly debate with Drs. Gottheil 
and Adler, of the Temple Emanuel in the City 
of New York, in which the latter gentlemen 
were badly worsted by myself,’ This assertion 

















I deny in toto. I never claimed to have met 
these rabbis in debate or on anyother occasion. 
I never saw Dr. Gottheil until the 14th of this 
month, when I called on him, with a letter of 
introduction from my pastor, the Rev. W. C. 
Steele, of Fleet-Street M. E. church, Brooklyn. 
After reading the letter, he rudely dismissed 
me by saying either‘ Are you Dr. Rossvally ?” 
or ‘Are you the converted Jew ?’—which, for 
the moment I forget. I replied: ‘Yes.’ He 
said: ‘I do not wish to have any conversation 
with you.’ If I had done Dr. Gottheil an injury, 
I went there to make reparation, which he re- 
fused to receive. I cannot blame Dr. Gottheil 
for any ill-feeling he may entertain against me 
when the Jewish papers have misrepresented 
matters in such an untruthful manner. But, as 
a gentleman, he should have listened to my ex- 
planation. M. L. RossvaLuy.”’ 


WE have this to say about Mr. Rossyally. 
What we based our criticism on was the face 
of the facts. Here isa Jewish physician, who 
was not well reported of in New Orleans ; who 
acknowledges that he was condemned by our 
courts and who was a convict in our state’s 
prison; who, after his release, was converted 
in Washington, only seven months ago; and 
who has since been actively engaged in preach- 
ing Christianity in this city, to the delight of 
many Christians and the mortification of some 
Jewish hearers. We also knew that reports 
published of his addresses represented him as 
haying stated that the Jews had published a 


Bible or Bible commentary with the fifty-third 


chapter of Isaiah left out, and as having also 
claimed to have worsted Drs. Adler and Gott- 
heil in argument. We knew well enough that 
any man who would talk so was a fraud. But 
he denies the latter report, and we believe him. 
The former he tells us was true. He did say, 
in an address, that such a commentary had 
been issued, and he believed it; for he had 
heard somebody, he don’t know who, say so at 
the Fulton-street prayer-meeting. We only 
say that he was very reckless to repeat the 
slander where it would be received as spoken 
by authority. He is a very enthusiastic speak- 
er; but his life and training are not such that 
he should be encouraged to put himself 
forward as ‘‘the converted Jew,’ how- 
ever he might succeed as the converted 
counterfeiter or whatever else was the offense 
for which he says he was unjustly imprisoned. 
St. Paul had been a Jew of the highest reputa- 
tion and character ; but he did not complain if, 
even after three years’ retirement, he found him- 
self the object of a suspicion, which he had to 
live down. We would not by any means inti- 
mate that a Jew cannot become a Christian, 
nor that a convict cannot be converted ; but 
the best service either can render, till sin- 
cerity has been proved, is an unostentatious 
and blameless life. We may add that, in just- 
ice to themselves, Mr. Rossvally’s friends 
should satisfy themselves that he tells the 
truth when he says he was unjustly imprisoned, 
and, in justice to him, that he assures us that 
he has never taken a cent for the public labor 
which he has been engaged in, 


BAYARD TAYLOR makes his appearance in the 
Cincinnati Commercial as the regular New York 
correspondent of that paper. In describing 
the personal appearance of Professor Huxley, 
Mr, Taylor says: ‘‘ With his short, stout figure, 
his massive head, steady gray eyes, compressed 
lips, and habitual air of gravity, he might pass 
very well for a Dissenting clergyman.” Pre- 
suming that B. T. knew what he was writing, 
we wish he would explain in his next letter 
what a ‘Dissenting clergyman” is. We were 
not aware of there being any such persons as 
Dissenters in this country; but, as they are so 
accurately described by Mr. Taylor as short, 
stout, with massive heads, steady gray eyes, 
compressed lips, and having an habitual air of 
gravity, we are desirous of knowing what kind 
of religion is preached by the clergymen pos- 
sessing such remarkable characteristics and 
what it is that they dissent from. Dr. McCosh 
dissents very decidedly from Professor Hux- 
ley’s scientific doctrines ; but the description 
given by Mr. Taylor will not apply to that emi- 
nent theologian. 


Tue Herald, of this city, in a sharp criticism 
of Attorney-General Taft’s circular to the mar- 
shals of the United States, informs him and 
the general public that he egregiously blun- 
dered when he said that “elections at which 
members of the House of Representatives are 
chosen include by law elections at which elect- 
ors of President and Vice-President are ap- 
pointed.” The Herald adds that ‘‘there is no 
statute which gives the least countenance to 
this opinion and it is in flagrant opposition to 
the Constitution.” If The Herald will turn to 
Section 25th of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, it will find these words: ‘“‘ The 
Tuesday next after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber in the year 1876 is established as the day in 
each of the states and territories of the United 
States for the election of representatives and 
delegates to the Forty-fifth Congress.” The 
same rule is established for every second year 





thereafter. Now let The Herald turn to Section 
131 of the same Statutes, and it will find these 
words: “The electors of President and Vice- 
President shall be appointed in each state on the 
Tuesday next after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber in every fourth year succeeding every elec- 
tion of a President and Vice-President.’’ If The 
Herald will now look at article second, section 
first, and sub-section third of the Constitution, 
it will find these words: ‘‘The Congress may 
determine the time of choosing the electors.”’ 
This looks very much as if the blunder was on 
the other side. 


In answer to the question as to what shall] be 
done by the citizen who offers to register his 
name as a voter for a member of Congress, and 
is interfered with by the supervisors of elec- 
tion appointed under the laws of the United 
States, The World, of this city, says: ‘‘For 
ourselves, with our convictions about the 
Federal law, we would resist any interfer- 
ence from that quarter, as we would resist 
a burglar, and call on the police for pro- 
tection.” It is difficult to conceive of a more 
infamous and abominable utterance. ‘‘ The 
Federal law,’’? which has called forth the 
wrath of The World, is a law of the United 
States, duly and properly enacted, and by the 
Constitution made a part of “the supreme law 
of the land.’’ The two decisions of the Supreme 
Court, about which Democrats are shouting so 
loudly, have no reference whatever to that part 
of the law which relates to the appointment 
and duties of supervisors of election. It was 
not in any way involved in these decisions, 
and, hence, this part of the law stands unaf- 
fected bythem. The doctrine of The World, 
then, as stated by itself, is this: It would, on 
the ground ofits own private conviction, resist 
a legally-appointed officer of the United States, 
“as it would resist a burglar,”’ in the event of 
“any interference from that quarter.’? The 
language is practically advice given to others. 
It#’tendency is to encourage such resistance. 
Whether the law which The World would re- 
sist be expedient or not is a question which we 
do not pause,to discuss. Wethink it eminently 
expedient ; yet, be this as it may, the doctrine 
of The World is that of rank rebellion against 
law. Put the doctrine into practice, and we 
have rebellion in fact. If this is the kind of 
Democracy which The World means to preach 
and hopes to make successful, then all good 
citizens should crush it at the ballot-box, and, 
if necessary, crush it by the sword. The coun- 
try has had a full taste of such Democracy. 





GovERNOR TILDEN, in his apology, through 
his friend Mr. Sinnot, for not making any re- 
turns of his taxable income after 1863, says: 
‘The statute gave the taxpayer the option to 
take that course, and good and honorable rea- 
sous existed why a scrupulous man should ac- 
cept that option. Mr. Tilden received no favor 
from the Government officers and sought none. 
He did nothing but pay all they imposed on 
him.” The language of the statute reads thus: 
*¢ And be it further enacted that it shall be the 
duty of all persons of lawful age to make and 
render a list or return, in such form and man- 
per as may be prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue,” etc. The statute further 
says: ‘‘And in case any person, guardian, or 
trustee shall neglect or refuse to make and render 
such list or return it shall be the duty of the 
assessor or assistant assessor to make such list 
according to the best information he can ob- 
tain . and add fifty per cent., as a pen- 
alty, to the amount of the duty due on such 
lists.’? The statute gave an option to the tax- 
payer in the same sense that every statute gives 
an option to those who are subject toit. In 
mandatory language it prescribed a duty, and 
in authoritative language it affixed a penalty to 
its non-performance. The option that Gov. Til- 
den had was to obey the mandate of the law, 
as was the duty of all citizens to whom it 
was applicable, or disobey it and take the pen- 
alty. He chose to violate the law, and thus to 
do what the penalty was designed to prevent ; 
just as men sometimes choose to steal, not- 
withstanding the penalty against stealing. The 
penalty in this case was not strong enough to 
make the “reform” candidate a law-abiding 
citizen. The motive for disobedience was too 
much for the penalty against it. What was 
that motive? No candid man can doubt that 
Governor Tilden deliberately and perseveringly 
disobeyed the law, because he saw that thereby 
he was enabled to keep in his own pocket funds 
that obedience would have placed in the Treas- 
ury of the United States. If this is not down- 
right cheating, then what is it ? 


JUDGE KNOWLES, of the United ‘States Cir- 
cuit Court, last week delivered an opinion in 
the case of the United States vs. Rowland G. 
Hazard, holding that where a person declined 
to make returns under the income tax law, and, 
consequently, the assessor estimated the in- 
come and added thereto the penalty of fifty 
per cent. increase on the estimate, the Govern- 
ment was entitled to bring an action of debt for 
the recovery of the tax on any income in excess 








of the assessor’s estimate, with the fifty per 
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cent. penalty added. This was the character of 
the suit against Mr. Hazard. Like the “reform” 
candidate for the Presidency, he had refused 
to make returns of his income, and paid the 
tax on the assessor’s estimate. The Govern- 
ment brought a suit to recover $17,451 of un- 
paid income tax. He demurred on the ground 
of having already made a payment; yet the 
judge held that the plea was not good as to any 
actual income on which he had not paid a tax. 
This ruling accords with the doctrine laid 
down by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of the Dollar Savings Bank 
vs. The United States (19 Wallace, p. 227). 
It seems not at all unlikely that Governor 
Tilden will have the opportunity of giving 
some explanation before a court in re- 
gard to his income during those years in which 
he refused to make anyreturns. Commissioner 
Raum has directed the district attorneys in the 
principal cities of the country to bring suits 
against all persons who, in their judgment, have 
in this manner cheated the Government out of a 
portion of its dues. The case of Governor Til- 
den is a very good one tobegin with. It will be 
exactly in his line, since he himself is a tax re- 
former. The only infelicity in the case would 
consist in the fact that the reformer would be 
the defendant, and not plaintiff. 


Tue 8t. Louis Christian (so-called) News made 
a charge against THe INDEPENDENT, in its Sep- 
tember issue, in reference to Mr. Finney’s anti- 
Masonic articles, which we quoted in full and 
denied and briefly disproved. We thought 
The News would have had the decency to accept, 
or, if not, at least to quote our denial. Instead 
of that, it merely says that we reply that we 
“refused to print all he wrote ‘for want of 
space.’”? It is a heavy charge to make against 
what claims to be a Christian paper, but it is 
true, that the words it pretends to quote from 
us are its owninvention. Weneverused them. 
The nearest approach we made to them was in 
telling how THE INDEPENDENT had asked Mr. 
Finney for several articles on Free-Masonry, and 
we kept on printing them in successive num- 
bers for nearly three months, and then ceased 
because the series had far outrun our plan and 
‘excessive space had already been given to the 
subject.” What we did was not offensive to 
President Finney, and is what, in similar cir- 
cumstances, would be done to any other con- 
tributor, on any other subject. We think that 
now, at least, if not before, the Christian News 
owes it to fairness, after having made a charge 
which we declare to be false, to publish our 
reply in our isue of September 10th. 


How the world is given to lying! How 
easily duped we are! How blinded we are 
by our prejudices! Here are a group of 
French workmen, who came out here as repre- 
sentatives of the workingmen of France, and 
they go back and make a report that is false, 
ignorant, and prejudiced. They came here 
and became the guests and tools of Commun- 
ists and ‘‘International’? demagogues, who 
are given to flaunting the red flag and shouting 
political hornblasts till they are hoarse. By 
this association they tabooed themselves from 
the society of our best classes of laborers and 
mechanics. They went to the Exposition, and 
saw everything through Communistic specta- 
cles; and now they go back to France to tell 
how corrupt we are. Messieurs, you judge us 
by your chosen, companions, not by ourselves. 
And to see Louis Blanc, Papa Raspail, and Vic- 
tor Hugo duped by these dupes! These re- 
turned workmen had a meeting the other 
night in Paris—a meeting to which Victor 
Hugo sent ‘‘a handshake from the bottom of 
his heart.”” They said, in effect, that what was 
good in the Exposition was stolen from France ; 
that in a general way the Exposition was a 
failure; that in all things our Centennial was a 
famous jlasco, Hear, Citizen Daniel-shoe- 
maker: 

“In reality, there are no American artisans. 
All the industrial laborers of America are men 
exiled from other countries, who have carried 
their industry withthem. In this great Amer- 
ican Republic, so much vaunted by our politi- 
cians, we found what one finds everywhere 
among ourselves—that is, the same economical 
situation for the laboring man ; and there cap- 
ital is as much tie master as here in France. In 
America the workingmen have ali possible lib- 
erties; but they do not know how to use them. 
Negro slavery has been abolished ; but it has 
been replaced by slavery of the whites. In 
spite of the numerous schools, in spite of all 
the different methods of teaching, in spite of 
all the libraries and universities which exist in 
America, the workingman is deplorably igno- 
rant. As I have remarked, he has all the liber- 
ties he requires, but makes no use of them. 
The reason is that he is obliged to labor fif- 
teen hours a day in order to live miserably. 
Moe 2 It is easy tosay ‘instruct yourself.’ 
Yes; but there, no more than here, has the 
laboring man the time. When one has worked 
for fifteen hours in the day to support his fam- 
fiy he is not anxious torun to the libraries. 
Therefore, the American laborer is ignorant. 
Everywhere capital is the master, and labor is 
translated in a word—misery !”’ 

This is what we might expect; but it is un- 
true, nevertheless. There was much more of 
the same sort, to all of which we make answer: 
“When you come again to study our institu- 
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tions, don’t do it in a little hall in a side street, 
where they serve you with questionable coffee 
and unquestionable Communism ; but go to our 
acknowledged American institutions, where 
labor means all that is dignified and honorable 
and where you would be laughed at if you 
translated the word labor to mean ‘ misery.’” 


THE able German correspondent of The West- 
"rn Christian Advocate devotes a letter to the 
purpose of showing how the Methodists are 
generally regarded inGermany. He says they 
are strangely misunderstood. Many suppose 
they are hardly Christians, and he even had to 
correct the views held of them by Dr. Tholuck 
and his wife. The former remarked: ‘“ You 
seem to have many rude and uncultured men 
in your ministry.”” He was told this was far 
less true of the present than of the past of the 
denomination. He said, in defense of his re- 
mark: ‘“‘Last week two Wesleyan preachers 
gave me a call, and I noticed that they blowed 
their noses without pocket-handkerchiefs.” 
The correspondent denied that this was Meth- 
odistic. ‘‘ We have,” said he, “no article in 
our creed upon blowing noses.’? Mrs. Tho- 
luck asked to have the revival system ex- 
plained to her. “Do the Methodists,” she 
questioned, ‘‘really have such a soldier-like 
air about them? First, a short, stirring ser- 
mon by the preacher, then the people ordered 
up to the altar (singing and praying), upon 
command, until the whole congregation is 
converted ?”’ 





Mr. AmpT, a Democrat of Cincinnati, has 
addressed an open letter to Mr. Sayler, Speaker 
pro tem. of the House or Representatives, in re- 
gard to the bills which have-been introduced 
into Congress, printed, and referred to com- 
mittees, and which propose the payment of a 
large amount of so-called Southern claims. 
Saying nothing about bills for purely private 


claims, he specifies four bills of a public nature. 


The first, being House Bill No. 3,145, proposes 
to refund the direct tax paid by the Southern 
States under the act of August 5th, 1861, 
amounting to $2,492,110, and to remit the un- 
paid portion of the tax, amounting to $2,661,- 
776. The Northern States have paid the 
$15,000,000 of the tax assessed upon them ; and 
now this bill asks that what the Southern 
States paid shall be refunded and that the bal- 
ance shall be remitted. The next, being House 
Bill No. 232, proposes to refund the cotton tax 
levied from 1863 to 1868 under the revenue laws 
of the United States, amounting to $68,072,388. 
The third and fourth, being House Bills Nos. 
2,364 and 553, propose to pay for all the prop- 
erty used or occupied in the South during the 
war, without any discrimination against rebels, 
which, as Mr. Ampt estimates, would amount 
to the round sum of $2,400,000,000, mak- 
ing a total of $2,470,564,498. These bills 
were all introduced by Southern Democrats, 
and were by a Democratic House treated with 
the courtesy of being printed and referred to 
committees. Let the united Democratic 
South, on which the Democratic party mainly 
depends for all its hopes of success, obtain the 
control of the Government through that of the 
party,and the country will hear more of these 
bills and others of asimilar nature. It would 
not be at all surprising if the Government 
should have the privilege of paying no small 
part of the losses incurred by Southern rebels 
in consequence of their treason. The South 
would be glad to reimburse itself for these 
losses, and the most hopeful way of gaining 
the end is to bring the Democratic party into 
power. Thisis really a serious question for 
Northern people to think of. 


. .D. Appleton & Co. are advertising ex- 
tensively—and, we dare say, in our own col- 
umns—a volume by Professor Huxley, accom- 
panied by a eulogy of the author credited to 
THe INDEPENDENT, of which this is the most 
striking portion: ‘‘No man has greater rever- 
ence for the Bible than Huxley; no one more 
acquaintance with the text of Scripture.” We 
have taken some trouble to search up this utter- 
ance in our files, and we find that it is a genuine 
extract from our columns. It appeared in an 
article contributed by N. 8. Dodge to our issue 
of October 20th, 1870. We do not call Huxley 
a man devoid of respect for the Bible; but we 
imagine that there are several men living that 
reverence it more and not a few that are a good 
deal better acquainted with its text. Even 
under the management of this paper in 1870 
we doubt if it would have editorially called 
Huxley equal to the greatest living exegetes, 
whatever Mr. N. 8. Dodge was allowed to say. 


....The following is from the The Catholic 
Mirror, suggested by something that we have 
said of the lack of sympathy with missionary 
operations exhibited by English and American 
residents in foreign countries : 

“‘ These European or American residents see 
that the emissaries of the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety lurk in the large cities, frequently hold 
ae ayn offices or carry on business, on 

unday preach to the members of their own 
family, and, when drawing on the home board 
for their wages, send rose-colored accounts of 
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the heathens they are conve by means of 
‘an open Bible.’ of sinned 


This is a very general statement. We earnest- 
ly request of The Catholic Mirror that it will 
specify three cases, or, at any rate two, or, at 
the very least one such case of double salary 
paid to a missionary and of such false pretens- 
es. We will engage, if this be done, to pub- 
lish the facts, and to see to it that every such 
man is expelled from missionary employ. 


....The Rey. Thomas Williams, who died last 
Saturday, in Providence, R.I., at the age of 97, 
was one of the ablest and oddest men that have 
ever occupied the American pulpit. He had 
been for some time the oldest living graduate 
of Yale College, where he was graduated sev- 
enty-six years ago. His friends hardly knew 
whether to call him half crazy or merely eccen- 
tric and innumerable are the stories told of 
his strange doings. Dr. Nathaniel Emmons 
died so long ago that he is almost forgotten ; 
but years before his death he solicited Thomas 
Williams to preach his funeral sermon, and it 
is reported that the latter used to express a 
considerable anxiety because Dr. Emmons sur- 
vived so long. 

....We did not notice in the Baptist paper 
which we are inclined to call the best in the 
country the following expressions of opinion 
which we see quoted from it, on the validity of 
immersions by those who are not themselves 
immersed ; but we venture to say that they are 
sound: “A Baptist church may authorize a 
Pedobaptist to baptize for her.’’ Also, ‘‘a Bap- 
tist church may legalize the immersion of a 
Methodist minister.’’ And, indeed, in a given 
case, ‘Old Scratch himself might validly bap- 
tize.’”? Any theory which requires a complete 
apostolical succession of immersion as it is 
often propounded by the Western Baptists, 
would be rather suicidal, if adopted by the 
Baptists. 


....The summer is over, and during the next 
eight months we have time to prepare for 
another hot season. Dr. Thorburn, missionary 
in India, urges strongly that the Punkha, so 
universal in India, be introduced into our 
churches and public halls. It consists simply 
of alarge fan overhead, which keeps the air 
in motion, and whichis universally used in In- 
dia. We notice that several English writers 
have been advocating the same device. We 
do not think it effeminate to modify artificially 
the cold of winter, and we do not see why 
punkhas would not be as great a help to devo- 
tion as stoves. Let us have the thing tried. 


....Prof. F. Aug. Gast’s address at the open- 
ing of Lancaster (Pa.) Reformed (German) in- 
stitutions may have been as ‘profound and 
scholarly ”’ as it is reported to have been; but 
when he goes into an analysis of the Shemitic 
and Aryan types of mind, their subjectivity 
or objectivity, and deduces therefrom their re- 
ligion, he is only following Renan where he is 
most imaginative. One generation suffices to 
change the religion of a race, and with that, so 
far as we can judge, the type of their mind. 
If taught to be practical and analytic, a Shemite 
becomes such as readily as an Aryan. 


....Five high-toned and delicate-minded 
young gentlemen have left Princeton College 
in disgust, because they learned that a colored 
student had been admitted to the educa- 
tional privileges of that institution of learn- 
ing. They were quite right in leaving, for it is 
evident that they were not prepared properly 
to enter any institution of a higher grade than 
a primary school. It is a great pity that young 
men so much in need of an education could not 
have been fitted for college before being sent 
away from home. 


.... The Tribune last week had one of those 
solemnly jocose leaders peculiar to that paper, 
writers put their names and address on their 
the subject of it being John Kelly, the Grand 
Sachem of Tammany, whom it called “the 
noblest Roman of them all.’? But what he 
should have been called was the noblest 
Roman (Catholic) of them all, forit is to his be- 
ing a Catholic, rather than a Democrat, that he 
owes his power in the party of which he is the 
actual head and leader. 

...Unless the reporter makes a great mis- 
take, the Seventh-Day Adventists have held one 
of the largest camp-meetings of the season, at 
Lansing, Mich. The attendance during one day 
was estimated at ten thousand, and there were 
as many as four hundred forward for prayers at 
one time. The Seventh-Day Adventists are the 
most flourishing and vigorous branch of the 
Second Advent faith. 

..-»The Colored Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church is a body whose existence we do not 
remember to have seen mentioned until recent- 
ly. It has presbyteries in one Southern and six 
Western states, and reports five or six thou- 
sand members and a score or more of ministers. 
These colored denomimations are multiplying. 


...-The lady whose name we attached to the 
pretty story of the “‘ Princess Pearlipet,’’ pub- 
lished by us a fortnight ago, writes tous that 
it is none of hers, though she wishes it were. 
Who wrote it we do not know. Will not 








MSS.? If they do not, they must not complain 
if they get neither fame nor cash in return. 


...-Bishop Haven {s a wonderful man, ac- 
cording to the Michigan Christian Advocate, 
which has just seen him preside over a confer- 
ence. Wit, satire, invective, all that makes 
the orator, he possesses—all but one thing. 
His discourse ‘‘ lacks the key that controls the 
lachrymal gland.’’ 

....Walbridge A. Field, the Republican 
nominee for Congress in the III[d Massachu- 
setts district, is one of the three men who ever 
graduated at Dartmouth with a perfect mark. 
The other two were Rufus Choate and Prof. 
Charles A. Aiken, of Princeton. 


....Wine is both plentiful and cheap in 
France. But they have just passed a new gen- 
eral law against drunkenness in Paris, and they 
have found that wine is so much adulterated 
that an investigation has been ordered by the 
authorities. 


.... We don’t understand just where Rosanna 
fs. Will not the editor of the Philadelphia 
Ledger clear up the confusion he has raised ? 

* Safe in the arms of Jesus 
‘As she sweetly would sing; 
She is resting in Jesus, 
She is under his wing. 
Gone to meet her brother.” 

....One man estimates Victor Hugo at his 
full worth. It is Victor Hugo. But all the 
thinking world considers him a very great man 
and is glad to hear his voice raised against the 
Turkish barbarities. 


.... The Congregationalist thinks it best not to 
print what Dr. Talmage has had occasion to 
say about it in a certain private note. 





Acligions Intelligence. 


....When the Methodists retired Dr. Curry 
from their ‘‘ great official organ,’’ The Christian 
Advocate, and made him editor of the Ladies’ 
Repository, with the belief that they had placed 
him where he could give no further trouble, 
they greatly misunderstood theirman. He uses 
the editorial department of the Repository to 
make some very caustic criticisms of Methodist 
men and policy. Here is an example in his re- 
marks about the basis of fraternity with the 
Southern Church : 


“The feature in the report of the commis- 
sioners that will probably be the most criticised 
is their practical and more than negative ignor- 
ing of all other Methodist bodies than their 
own and the constant emphasizing the prefix 
‘Episcopal’ in naming their churches severally 
or conjointly, as if these two were the only 
Episcopal Methodist bodies in the land, or as if 
there were no non-Episcopal Methodist bodies 
to be recognized and comprehended in their 
all-abounding churchly and Christian fraterni- 
ty. Weare quite willing to. believe that all this 
was without any evil design ; but, if so, it is 
nevertheless to be regretted. The reference to 
the apostles going forth by twos and the figure 
of ‘dual stars’ seems to discriminate against 
other Methodist bodies, both Episcopal and 
non-Episcopal, which may justly claim for 
themselves at least a recognition. The shape 
in which this comes is unfortunate, since it ma 
be construed as purposely slighting the col- 
ored Methodist Episcopal Church, on account 
of the caste odium, and the Albrights and the 
United Brethren as too poor to be noticed, and 
the non-Episcopal Methodists because of their 
form of church polity. Here, too, we are will- 
ing to believe that the intent was better than 
the possible seeming. And the liability to such 
a suspicion will be increased by the further fact 
—itself most unfortunate, though perhaps en- 
tirely undesigned—that every one of the five 
commissioners from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church were of the same school of Methodist 
Church politicians, though the opposite party 
comprised a large and respectable gery 3 of 
the General Conference. It would have been 
well if, in issuing adocument designed to close 
up forever a breach between the two most 
numerous branches of the Methodist family in 
America, its form of utterances had been such 
that all classes and sections in those bodies 
could have said amen to every word and sen- 
tence ; and also that, in celebrating the restored 
fraternity of those two, due respect could have 
been shown to all others who may be equally 
entitled to respectful recognition.” 





...-The Rey. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, 
of the American Chapel, Geneva, writes 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury that there 
is impending on the Continent a sepa- 
ration between American and English 
Christians. He says the English on the 
Continent are outnumbered by the Americans, 
“and this disproportion increases annually. 
Up to the present time, except in a few of the 
chief centers of concourse, American Christians 
of every name have gratefully accepted and 
generously requited the hospitality of the 
English chapels, rendering them in some cases 
much more than half their support. But it is 
in itself unlikely that they will long be content 
with this relation to chapels governed and 
served exclusively by Englishmen, under 
forms vigorously, nationally, and even polit- 
ically English, throughout which one-half the 
congregation, or more, are recognized only as 
spectators of the worship of others.” To 
avert a separation, he advises changes in the 
“order of worship” and in the “spirit of ad- 
ministration.”” In his paper, Zhe Continent, 
Mr. Bacon, referring to the many unworthy 
appointments which have been made, says the 
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question is ‘‘ how to secure the appointment of 
Continental chaplains of unblemished charac- 
ter, whose theological views shall be in har- 
mony with those of their flocks. To this end 
the co-operation of the societies in London 
may be highly valuable; but the absolute ap- 
pointment should not rest with them. The 
validity of their nominations ought, in com- 
mon fairness, to be contingent on the approval 
of the congregations.”’ 


...-The Episcopal Church used to be re- 
garded as a dignified and conservative old 
body, somewhat more religious than the Free 
Masons and somewhat less so than the rest of 
the Christian world. But this old notion is 
thoroughly disproved by its new life and ener- 
gy, which is not more notably illustrated than 
in its activity to reach the masses. In England 
it has for the past fifteen years fairly out- 
stripped the Methodists and Roman Catholics 
in this regard; and here parochial missions, 
gospel-tents, and the free-seat system have 
wrought great changes. An interesting exam- 
ple of Episcopal desire to adopt methods 
hitherto more common in other churches has 
been furnished by the Rev. J. H. Ward, rector 
of St. Michael’s Church, in the old fishing-town 
of Marblehead, Mass. At 9o’clock every Sun- 
day morning he goes down on the wharf and 
conducts a preaching service. About 100 men 
usually assemble—some breakfastless, some 
looking as though they had just tum- 
bled into their clothes, some smoking, 
and nearly all in work-day attire. When 
the singing begins they gather from the 
quaint streets, coming out of tumble-dowa 
houses, and, sitting wherever a piece of tim- 
ber affords a chance, listen attentively to a 
twenty-minute discourse. Mr. Ward is satis- 
fied that a plain, square, homely talk is the way 
to reach churchless people ; and, although not 
more than five of this matutinal congregation 
ever go to church, he thinks that the hearts of 
many more have been pondering over the words 
spoken. When cold weather comes, Mr. Ward 
will consider the problem of gettiag his novel 
congregation across the church-portal. 


....A very important mission work is being 
done among the Negroes of Crockett and vicin- 
ity, in Texas, by the Presbyterian pastor there, 
the Rev. 8. F. Tenney, and an assistant. Mr. 
Tenney says, inthe Christian at Work, a colored 
Presbyterian church, the only onein Texas, has 
been organized in Crockett. There is an after- 
noon Sabbath-school of 150 pupils; a 
morning Sabbath-school, witha colored super- 
intendent and teachers; amission day school, 
with 50 pupils ; and a dozen or more Sabbath 
and several day schools in the surrounding 
country. Hundreds of colored people have 
learned to read and many have made consid- 
erable advancement in grammar, history, ge- 
ography, etc. Mr. Tenney is assisted by a 
white preacher and is about to employ an edu- 
cated colored minister. As conducted mainly 
by one man and with such means as he could 
raise in his own vicinity, this mission and its 
success deserve notice and imitation. Ina let- 
ter to a friend in Canada, Mr. Tenney says less 
has been done for the improvement of colored 
people in Texas than in any other Southern 
state. Experience teaches, he further remarks, 
that, if religion is to make much progress, the 
Gospel must be accompanied by education un- 
der Christian influences. It is designed, there- 
fore, to establish a high-grade institution at 
Crockett, to be called the Moffatt Academy, for 
which contributions are solicited. 


....When one benevolent society makes a 
special plea for help, others are likely to suffer 
loss thereby. The American Board, which 
holds its annual meeting in Hartford, this 
week, has for two months been appeal- 
ing for help from every quarter to escape a 
debt ; and the result is that the Home Mission- 
ary Society is in trouble. Secretaries Coe, 
Clapp, and Storrs have sent out a circular, say- 
ing that the treasury is overdrawn ; that quar- 
terly reports calling for more than $14,000 have 
already been received from missionaries on the 
frontiers, and some of them have been on file 
for two months; and that Oct. Ist will add 

7,000 or $8,000 more, making $22,000 due to 
the faithful missionaries, for which there is not 
acentin the treasury. This is the first appeal 
put forward by the A. H. M. Society since the 
“hard times’? began; but it is now com- 
pelled to ask for immediate aid. The winter is 
near at hand, and the churches should do their 
duty speedily. They have nobly responded in 
aid of the missionaries abroad. Now let them 
not forget those who are their servants at home. 


....The arrangements for the Moody and 
Sankey meetings in Chicago are nearly com- 
pleted. The new building, which is almost 
ready, is 190 feet front by 160 feet in depth. 
On the main floor there are 4,500 chairs, in the 
gallery 2,900, and, with the accommodations 
afforded on the platform, it is estimated that 
8,000 people can be comfortably seated. The 
services opened Sunday, October Ist. Two 
meetings will be held every day—one at noon, 
the other at 7 P.M. Several other evangelists 
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are expected to travel through the country this 
fall and winter. Like Moody and Sankey, they 
will go in twos. Messrs. Whittle and Bliss are 
already widely known. George C. Needham, 
the Irish evangelist, and George C. Stebbins, of 
Boston, are to eone party, and Harry More- 
house, an English evangelist, and William John- 
son, of Philadelphia, another. It is probable 
that other companies will also be formed to 
storm the strongholds of sin. The chief field 
of operations will be the West and Northwest. 


....The German correspondent of the Lon- 
don Guardian says: ‘The consecration of Dr. 
Herzog as first bishop of the ‘Christian Cath- 
olic Church of Switzerland,’ which was fixed 
for Sept. 10th, in the Minster of St. Ursus, at 
Solothurn, has again encountered a hindrance. 
The church is refused. The administrative 
council of the parish pretends that there is 
danger of a disturbance of the public peace if 
the church be used; and it is said some mem- 
bers of the Synod, of the more advanced party, 
secretly support the parochial council in their 
opposition. Herzog himself has asked, in the 
interests of peace, that the demand for the use 
of the church may not be persistedin. There 
are rumors now that he will come to Germany, 
perhaps to Bonn, for consecration.” 


....The Rev. Dr. Sewall 8. Cutting, in as- 
suming the duties of secretary of the Baptist 
Home Missionary Society, gives his reasons for 
surrendering his position in the Baptist Board 
of Education, where he rendered most excellent 
service. He says: ‘‘The special design with 
which I engaged in that work, eight years ago, 
was fully accomplished when a new impulse 
was given to the cause of education in the Bap- 
tist denomination. I have always believed 
that the permanent work suggested by that. 
new impulse should fall into the hands of a 
man better capable of physical hardship, and I 
have held my position simply for the introduc- 
tion into it of a suitable successor.”’ 


.-.» We have been curious enough to collect 
and compare the statistics of five Methodist 
Episcopal conferences recently held, for the 
purpose of ascertaining to what extent this de- 
nomination shared in the revivals of last win- 
ter. The conferences selected were the Cen- 
tral Ohio, the Southern Illinois, the Central 
German, the Northwest Indiana, and the South- 
west German. In 1875 they reported an aggre- 
gate increase for the year of 1,365. This year 
the gain is 3,733, which is an inerease of 2,368 
over that of 1875. 


....The Catholic Standard, of Philadelphia, 
states that Cardinal Manning and several other 
Catholic capitalists have been victimized by a 
Catholic agent, to whom several thousand 
pounds of money were entrusted. The agent 
has absconded, carryiug off, it is estimated, 
some ninety thousand pounds belonging to the 
Cardinal and to various ecclesiastical bodies— 
Franciscan Friars, Christian Brothers, Fathers 
of the Oratory, and Sisters of Charity. 


....“*A monstrously hideous spirit” is what 
the New York Tablet calls the “spirit of the 
age”? to which Spain “yields so far as to per- 
mit’ Protestants “‘to indulge their religious 
eccentricities among themselves.’? The Tablet 
some time ago claimed that of all “‘ existing 
religious communities’ ‘‘the Catholic Church 
is the most folerant.’”? Now it would be of in- 
terest to have The Tablet’s definition of the 
word “ tolerant.” 


....-The German Baptists of the United 
States number in all about 8,000 members, 
equally divided between the Eastern and the 
Western Conference. The former has been in 
session in Baltimore, and reports 44 churches in 
Canada, Connecticut, New York, and adjacent 
states. The two conferences unite in a general 
convention, held every three years. 


....-The Lutheran General Council will hold 
its annual convention at Bethlehem, Pa., be- 
ginning October 12th, and another interpreta- 
tion will be given to the rule ‘‘ Lutheran pulpits 
are for Lutheran ministers only and Lutheran 
altars are for Lutheran communicants only.” 
The prospects are that the exclusive party will 
be in the majority. 


.... The Hebrew population of Jerusalem has 
been greatly increased the past five years by 
the return of Jews from all parts ef the world, 
especially from Russia. The Jewish Herald (En- 
glish) says this movement is unprecedented. 


....The Congregational Union of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia held its annual 
meeting recently at St. John. There are 20 
churches and 10 ministers in the Union, with 
1,186 members—an increase of 47. 


....The Universalists last week laid the cor- 
ner-stone of a memorial church at Good Luck, 
N.J., where the Rev. John Murray preached 
his first Universalist sermon in America, one 
hundred and six years ago. 


...-Dr. Samuel Wolcott is busily engaged 
gathering material for the report of the com- 
mittee (of which he is chairman) appointed by 
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the National Congregational Council to examine 
the parish system. 

...-Intelligence has been received at Wash- 
ington that the Rev. A. B. Ffennell,.a Protest- 
ant Episcopal missionary, was shot dead near 
the Cheyenne River Agency, on the night of 
September 27th. 


....At the recent Illinois Diocesan Conven- 
tion a resolution was introduced to the effect 
that the Filiogue ought to be expunged from the 
Nicene Creed. Its consideration was post- 
poned. 


....The Archbishop of Canterbury proposes 
July, 1878, as the time for holding the next 
Pan-Anglican Synod, at Lambeth Palace. 


....The Lutherans are talking about cele- 
brating “‘ Reformation Day,’’ October 31st, on 
the Centennial Grounds. 


Publisher's Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








Murxtions of bottles of Burnett’s Cocoaine 
have been sold during the last twenty years, 
and the public have rendered the verdict 
that it is the best hair dressing in the world. 





STOVES AND FURNACES. 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO. 








It gives us great pleasure to speak a good 
word for the eminent firm of Richardson, 
Boynton & Co., manufacturers of Stoves, 
Heaters, Furnaces, etc., in this city, 
whom we have known for nearly a quarter 
of a century, having dealt with them for al- 
most that length of time, using their goods, 
and always to our perfect satisfaction, and, 
what is of greater moment, to the satisfac- 
tion of the ladies of the household. The 
firm have taken medals and prizes of all sorts 
at the fairs, asthey richly deserved to do, and 
we presume they will continue to do so for 
years tocome. We lately saw at the great 
agricultural fair held at Wocdstock, Conn., 
a large crowd examining a new Parlor 
Stove, brought out by Messrs. Richardson, 
Boynton & Co., called ‘‘The Crown Jewel,” 
which is not only an exceedingly beautiful 
and desirable Parlor Stove, but has in tbe 
rear an oven large enough for all the prac- 
tical cooking of an ordinary family. It 
struck us, as it did others, as being a very 
valuable invention, indeed, and it must have 
a large sale. 

Messrs. R., B. & Co. are straightforward 
and reliable in all their dealings and they 
offer goods at the lowest market prices 





SOLID OLD COMFORT. 


Tue celebrated so-called “‘ Eastlake” Fur- 
niture is stiff, angular, heavy, and uncom- 
fortable, but with a certain class of people 
fashionable. Now, if we can reverse all 
this, and still have our furniture fashion- 
able, we have certainly gained a point. On 
the last page of this week’s paper is a cut 
of a ‘‘Common Sense” Rocking-chair, 
whichis good-looking, graceful, easy, fash- 
ionable, and inexpensive. They are to be 
found in the libraries and parlors of our 
best houses and a family in the country 
can’t keep house without them. They are 
made in a variety of styles, so that any 
one’s taste can be suited. 

Given a inter evening, an open 
wood fire, an interesting book, and a 
‘Common Sense” easy-chair, and you 
have “solid old comfort.” 





THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE 
COMPANY. 


It gives us pleasure to announce that of 
the awards presented by the judges at the 
Centennial Exhibition, last week, the one 
given to the Wilson Sewing Machine Com- 
pany was eminently satisfactory. It istrue 
that awards have been presented to other 
companies; but they have been mostly given 
on account of some special excellence or 
peculiarity in the machine exhibited, and 
not on account of general merits. 

The awards offered tothe Wilson and the 
Singer Companies, on the other hand, were 
for the best family machines. On this ac- 
count Mr. Wilson, president of the Wilson 
Company, claims especial credit to his ma- 
chine 





Tue CoLossau Bronze STATUR OF VICc- 
TORY which stands in the Park at Lowell, 
before the tomb of the first soldiers that 
fell in the Revolution, is a lasting and beau- 
tiful tribute of art. It is one of the first ob- 
jects sought by strangers visiting our sis- 
ter city, which, indeed, many visit purpose- 
ly to see this elegant object of high art. It 
was obtained from the King of Bavaria by 
Dr. J. C. Ayer, to whom His Majesty was 
especially gracious, in acknowledgment of 
what his remedies are reputed to have done 
for the suffering sick. It was donated by 
the Doctor to the city of Lowell, as a per- 
manent and speaking emblem of the vic- 
tories both of Science and Arms.—Hagers- 
town (Md.) Press. 
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WHEELER AND WILSON VICTORIOUS ! 


AGAIN the WHEELER & Wriison Sewinz 
Machines triumph over the world. The 
Centennial Commission have officially an- 
nounced the awards, and decreed for the 
new WHEELER & WIiLson machine two 
Medals of Merit and two Diplomas of Honor. 
This is a double victory and the highest 
award which it was in the power of the 
Centennial authorities to bestow. No 
other company received such a recognition 
in this department. More than thirty of 
the best producers of machines in this and 
other countries entered for competition, 
and at Philadelphia, in 1876, as at Vienna, 
in 1878, and at Paris, in 1867, WHEELER & 
WI1son lead the list. After a careful, rig- 
orous, and exhaustive examination, the 
judges unanimously decided that the supe- 
rior excellence of these machines deserved 
more than one medal or diploma, and, con- 
sequently, they recommended two of each. 
The Centennial Commission unanimously 
ratified the action of the judges, and the 
public will, doubtless, indorse the decision of 
these ablgst of mechanical experts. A 
claim of equally distinguished honor by 
any other sewing machine company is only 
an attempt to hoodwink the people. Read 
the following, which stamps the ‘‘ New 
WHEELER & WiLson” as the Standard Sew- 
ing Machine of the World. From the ofli- 
cial report: 


AWARDS TO WHEELER & WILSON. 

1. A Medal and Diploma for the ‘‘ New 
WHEELER & Witson SEWING MACHINE,” 
for the following reasons:” ‘“‘ A Lock-stitch 
Sewing Machine, unsurpassed in the fine 
workmanship of tts parts, great originality, 
great adaptability to different kinds of work, 
both in Cloth and Leather, beauty of Stitch, 
ease and rapidity of motion, and complete- 
ness of display.” 

2. A Medaland Diploma for the ‘‘ Nzw 
WHEELER & WiLson SEWING MacHiIne” 
for Leather, for ‘‘ Superior quality of work 
in Leather stitching.” 








CHEAP CARPETINGS 

THE immense establishment of Sheppard 
Knapp, on Sixth Avenue, is now thronged 
with customers in search of bargains in 
Carpets, Oil Cloths, Lace Curtains, etc. 
Itis one of the live places in New York 
and is becoming rapidly known in every 
section of the country as a most wor- 
thy, reliable concern. Just now Mr 
Knapp is particularly busy with the 
Centennial trade. Thousands from the 
far East and West, North and South 
are now in New York, for all sorts of 
merchandise—carpetings, dry goods, fur- 
niture, and goods of every description. 
Our merchants are all ready to see them 
and are offering unprecedented induce- 
ments. In the way of Carpets there is no 
better place to go than to Sheppard Knapp’s. 
He has fresh goods, cheap goods, and all 
kinds of goods in his line. See his adver- 
tisement, in another column. 





PIANO AWARDS. 


WaREROOMS OF HALuet, Davis &Co., } 
20 East Fourteenth Street, N. ¥. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

Messrs. Hauitet, Davis & Co., of Boston, 
received the Higuest Honors at the Exposi- 
tion for GRAND, UPRIGHT, and Square Pianos. 
Therefore tbe Hallet, Davis & Co. Piano ranks 
as high as any other exhibited. notwithstand- 
ing the labored newspaper articles claiming 
pre-eminence for other manufacturers. 

. W. Frencu & Co., 
N. Y. Warerooms Hallet, Davis & Co. 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO.’S FALL 
OPENING. 


Amone the largest dry-goods houses in 
this city the establishment of Arnold, Con- 
stable & Co. has long been conspicuous, 
and the reputation of the house was fully 
sustained at the fall opening, which took 
place Thursday, September 28th, at their 
retail store, corner of Broadway and 19th 
Street. The various floors were crowded 
all day long and the display of. imported 
and home-manufactured costumes was un- 
usually attractive. Arnold, Constable & 
Co. display for sale ali classes of goods 
within their line of trade, and they also 
sell their goods at the lowest market value, 
as was fully proven by the unusually large 
sales of the opening day, notwithstanding 
the immense number of people who crowded 
the warerooms the entire day. 





The magnificent array of dresses on the 


second and fifth floors attracted most atten- 
tion. Here were imported and domestic 
costumes of the richest and most varied 
fabrics, made according to the latest edicts 
of Fashion. The costumes were in the 
clinging Princess style, to be worn without 
crinoline. The overdresses were of elegant 
damassé silks and the richest brocaded vel- 
vets, with skirts of velvet or of silk. There 
were also more serviceable and less ex- 
pensive suits of beautiful woolen suitings, 
in all the natté, armure, arabesque, and 
basket patterns. Some new traveling 
dresses attracted special attention, for their 
useful and tasteful style. Theevening and 
full-dress toilets were of exquisite designs 
and almost too elaborate for description. 
They were made of soft damassé silks of 
celeste blue, cream, rose frais, and sea-foam 
green, combined with gros grain and with 
satin, and were trimmed with lace and gar- 
lands of flowers, arranged in new and very 
beautiful fashions, Two corsages — one 
high in the neck, for dinner parties ; the 
other low, for balls and receptions—accom- 
panied each dress. The evening wraps 
were made in the new long shapes, of the 
rarest brocaded velvets, trimmed with deep 
fringes, laces, feathers, and furs. 

The fur department, which improves 
every season, seems to have come to per- 
fection this year. Long seal-skin sacques, 
elegantly finished; fur-lined silk circulars, 
with and without sleeves; luxurious dol- 
mans, trimmed Wwitkgrich feather trimming; 
camel’s-hair, matelassé, and cloth sacques, 
were on exhibition in endless variety and 
will be much worn the coming winter. 
Many of the cloaks and sacques were 
trimmed with silver lynx, a very beautiful 
new fur, natural beaver, chinchilla, silver 
otter, and other varieties. The display of 
fur hats was very choice, including several 
new shapes and designs, ostrich feathers, 
small tips, grebe, chinchilla, and silver lynx 
being used to excellent advantage in trim- 
ming. The display of muffs also contained 
many novélties, among them being those 
formed entirely of fancy feathers and fancy 
silks trimmed with silver lynx. A beauti- 
ful variety of fur-lined carriage wraps; 
opera cloaks, edged with ermine and eider- 
down; camel’s-hair costumes, elaborately 
trimmed with fur; and seal-skin, mink, and 
sable sets elicited general admiration. The 
excellence of the home-made furs exhibited 
was evident from the fact that, although 
many imported novelties were on ex- 
hibition, purchasers almost invariably or- 
dered those goods manufactured in the 
house. 

In the shawl department the prices range 
from 40 to 60 per cent. below former sea- 
sons. The large display of India shawls 
attracted much attention, and the new dark 
colorings render these Oriental treasures 
more handsome than ever. In French 
camel's hair were found a number of new 
patterns in open centre, filled centre, and 
stripes. The new patterns in wool shawls 
are the Central Park wrap, the Circassian, 
Saxonian, and Beaver. A new variety of 
wrap for carriage use is made of seal-skin 
and plush, the dark hue of the skin being 
handsomely set off by the blue, white, 
gray, aud silver-gray trimmings. 

In the large salesrooms on the first floor 
brocaded velvets and damassé silks are 
shown for costumes, inall the stylish invis- 
ible shades—such as bottle-green, ink-blue, 
prune, plum, cardinal, etc.; and near these 
are plain velvet, of corresponding shade, 





to combine with them. The dainty lingerie 


in this room is a delight to ladies of refined 
taste, and the neckties are of finest damassé 
silk, with Duchesse lace ends. 

The household department is replete with 
bed and table linen, with which housewives 
like to see their shelves filled. The prices 
for all cotton and linen goods of this de- 
scription are now remarkably low and the 
variety is large enough to suit all needs. 





PERRY & CO. 





Tue business of manufacturing and sell- 
ing stoves in this country has, from small 
beginnings, in 1835, grown to be one of our 
most valuable interests. 

It is estimated that the atmual product 
at the present time is something over two 
millions of stoves, valued at over forty 
millions of dollars, and this trade has been 
brought into existence mainly during the 
past forty years. 

No firm has exercised a more powerful 
influence in producing this result than that 
of Perry & Co.,of Albany. Their house 
was established in 1835, and, therefore, was 
one of the pioneers in the trade. 

The senior partner, Mr. John J. Perry, 
was one of the founders of the National 
Association of Stove Manufacturers and 
for some years its first president. 

This firm carry on three large foundries, 
employing about 650 men, with sales of 
nearly a million per annum. 

Its foundries and central offices and 
warerooms are located in Albany. Its 
branch offices and warerooms are at 86 
Beekman St., New York, and 15 and 17 
Lake St., Chicago, Il. 

Progress and improvement has ever been 
the motto and the aim of this firm. The 
advent of their celebrated base-burning 
stove, the Argand, in 1873, completely rev- 
olutionized the trade in that class. Over 
40,000 of them have been manufactured 
and sold since that time, and yet the de- 
mand taxes the utmost efforts to supply. 

This stove has been greatly improved 
and, with its plated ornaments, is one of 
the most beautiful yet produced. 

In addition to the seven sizes of regular 
heating stoves, Messrs. Perry & Co. have 
produceétwo sizes with ovens, for baking 
and boiling, which have achieved a great 
popularity. Also two sizes of parlor fur- 


naces, for warming both lower and upper. 


rooms. This firm also manufactures more 
than one hundred distinct patterns of cook- 
ing and heating stoves, ranges, furnaces, 
etc., etc. 

The attention of our readers is called to 
acut of the Argand Stove, with oven, on 
our 19th page. 








THE PIANO AWARDS. 





UNANIMOUS AWARDS OF THE HIGHEST 
HONORS TO STEINWAY & SONS. 





THE jury on musical instruments of the 
Centennial Exhibition have unanimously 
indorsed the verdicts of Paris and London, 
and awarded to Steinway & Sons, of New 
York, the highest honors in their gift, plac- 
ing them at the head of all their competi- 
tors, as will be seen by the following brief 
extract from the official report: 

‘* For greatest concert capacity in Grand 


Pianos, a8 also highest degree of excellence in 
all their styles—viz., largest volume, purity 


and duration of tone and ext - 
rying sapelage’ with and, soteagadigary car. 
of mechanism, also novel disposition of the 
strings and construction and bracing of the 
metal frame.” 

After this follows a minute description 
and unanimous indorsement of the six prin- 
cipal patented and most valuable improve- 
ments of Steinway & Sons, which have 
caused their instruments to be regarded as 
“The Standard Pianos of the World,” 
awarding them ‘“‘the highest degree of ex- 
cellence in all their styles.” No individ- 
ual explanation or.ingenious torturing of 
words into a different meaning from that 
intended is here necessary. The report 
speaks for itself, and accords to Steinway 
& Sons the first place among piano man- 
ufacturers.—Hvening Mail. 





WHEN visiting New Yors or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save costings and bag- 
gage express. European 850 rooms, 

taurant first-class. Foes moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 
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PIANO AWARDS. 


WEBER, OF New YorE, RECEIVES THE HIGHEST 
AWARD AT THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 





[Special Dispatch to the New York ing Express.) 
PHILADELPHIA, September 27th, 1876.— 
In no department of the Exhibition has the 
competition been greater than among the 
Piano Makers; and, while the contest soon 
narrowed down to but few houses, it seems 
undisputed that Weber has distanced all 
competition, and must be to-day recognized as 
the Piano Maker par excellence of the world, 
and the Musical Jury has but stamped the 
Seal of the American Centennial Exhibi- 
tion upon the generally awarded verdict of 
every vocalist and musician by the award 
which gives the Medal to A. Weber, of 
New York, for ‘‘ sympathetic, pure, and 
rich tone, combined with greatest power, as 
shown in the three stylee—Grand, Square, 
and Upright Pianos—which show intelligence 
and solidity in their construction, a pliant 
and easy touch, which at the same time 
answers promptly to its requirements, to- 
gether with excellence of workmanship.” 

While the judges accredit to Weber’s 
competitors ‘‘largest volume, purity, and 
duration of tones ”—mere mechanical qual 
ities—to Weber alone are accredited the 
highest possible musical qualities: 

Sympathetic, pure, and rich tone, with 
greatest power. 

It is the sympathetic and rich yuality of 
tone which has made the Weber Piano the 
favorite of every singer, as well as the pub- 
lic. It is these special qualities which, com- 
bined with purity and greatest power, in a 
voice make the greatest singer, and which 
in an instrument make it the peer of its 
competitors. Purity, power, and duration 
are but cold exponents of mechanical ex- 
cellence. Add to these qualities, as the 
judges say are contained in the Weber, sym- 
pathy and richness of tone and you breathe 
into it warmth and life, and you have the 
ne plus ultra of a piano. 

This Weber has done at the Centennial; 
and when the judges commend his instru- 
ments also for their solidity of construc- 
tion and excellence of workmanship they 
tell the public that the Weber Piano is the 
best in the world. 





“THE CHRISTIAN’ NEWSPAPER. 


THERE is an excellent journal printed 
monthly in Boston called The Christian, 
devoted, among other things, to religion, 
stories, temperance, and, common-sense. 
Its size 1s sixteen pages, and by a novel 
arrangement, it is divided into four distinct 
papers, of four pages each. One of these 
divisions is devoted mainly to religious 
subjects, but no sectarianism or controver- 
sy is allowed; another division to stories 
and articles of general and popular inter- 
est; the temperance question is discussed 
in a third division; and a fourth treats ex- 
clusiveiy of infidelity. Appropriate illus- 
trations appear in each number and the 
terms are so liberal as to be within the 
means of all. For full particulars ad- 
dress the general manager, H. L. Hastings, 
Boston, Mass. 








‘‘READING WITHOUT TEARS.” 
Ir you would relieve your eyes of hurt- 
ful strain; if you would prevent loss of 
sight, or so soothe the light to your eyes as 
to render reading a physical as well as 
mental Pleasure, use the ‘‘ Diamond Spec- 
tacles,” having a small diamond stamped 

on every pair. 

Made by SPENCER OpT. Mra. Co., 

16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


EEE 

Herrick Allen's Gold Medal Saleratus 
is cleansed of every impurity, and so ar- 
ranged and combined that all unhealthy and 
injurious properties are stricken out, while 
carbonic acid, the only active propert 
maining, is held in check until set fee, 
thus evolving a gas, by means of which 
Bread is raised, and each acid thus de- 
stroyed, which makes it suitable for the 
most delicate or dyspeptic stomach. Try 
one paper and you never will have any 
other. Grocers and Druggists keep it. 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 8 years, with $9; the regular 








priceof the Wringer being $8. 





THE SEASON OF INTERMITTENTS. 


ALL miasmatic complaints—in other 
words, all disorders generated by unwhole- 
some exhalations from the earth or water— 
are prevalent at this season. In every sec- 
tion subject to the visitation of fever and 
ague or other forms of intermittent dis- 
ease the causes which produce these mal- 
adies are now actively at work. This, 
therefore, is a period of the year when the 
inhabitants of such districts should prepare 
their systems to meet the unwholesome con- 
dition of the atmosphere by a course of 
tonic and alterative treatment. Foremost 
among the invigorants recommended by 
time and experience as a means of fortify- 
ing the system against all endemic and 
epidemic maladies stands Hostetter’s Stom- 
ach Bitters. By a timely use of the Bit- 
ters the feeblest resident of an unhealthy 
soil may escape the sickness which, with- 
out the aid of this potent ally of Nature, 
will be apt to overtake the strongest. 








Dr. Hunter’s Lecture on Throat and 
Lung Diseases, delivered and published by 
request of a committee of citizens of Chica- 
go, will be sent free, on application. To 
such as desire an opinion on their cases a 
list of qiiestions will also be sent with the 
lecture. Address Ropert Hunter, M.D., 
Lakeside Building, Clark st., Chicago, il. 





BE NOT DECEIVED. 


Tue fact of our being accorded the first 
position at Paris and Vienna is now a mat- 
ter of history. 

The fact of our receiving the highest 
honor in the power of the Centennial Com- 
missioners to bestow is, of course, being 
disputed; but all controversy will soon end, 
and this fact will be another item of history. 

WEED SEWING MACHINE CoO. 





SHAYNE & CO., HATTERS. 


GENTLEMEN'S FALL STYLE Hats.—Finest 
quality Silk Dress Hat, $7. English Walk- 
ing Hat, really elegant, $4. Stiff Hats, new 
shapes, $2.50, $3, $3.50. All the popular 
styles of soft hats, new designs, at very low 
prices. Goods strictly first class. The 
Knickerbocker Hat a specialty. The most 
popular fall style ever introduced. Store 
open evenings. SHAYNE & Co., Broadway, 
corner Thirteenth St. (Wallack’s Theater). 








Dr. Lyon’s Tooth-Tablets. 
Children should use them daily. 
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DIED. 














Hunt —At Cocolamus, Juniata Co., Pa., on Sept 
3d, 1876, Samuel 8., son of Judson and Hannah 
Hunt, aged at jours. less 16 days. 

in the arms of Jesus, 
wo on his gentle breast, 
There by his loveo "ersha ded, 
Sweetly ‘ his’ soul ‘doth’ rest.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only true and 

rfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 

isappointment; no ridiculous tints; Poy the 














ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful ak or Brown. Sold and ag peoueeiy supiie applied s 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No 


Y. Bold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bala 
ith work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to a each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair’ ing exactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing hair. a, are so partes the 
cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHE 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York 
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BY SYRUP BROMIDE OF CHLORAL. 
This preparation never fails to relieve the most 
severe cases of neuralgia and nervous headache, 
produces sleep, and absolutely certain to allay all 
nervous excitement. It cures the nervous ao 

ment caused by soe brine and cost DD the! Tey, 





THE IMPROVED 


HOWE SCALE 


TRIUMPHANT. 
FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL 


FOR BEST WEIGHING MACHINES. 
Full assortment at No. 3 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 


PAGE & CO., General Agents. 
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PALL SUITS 
OVERCOATS. 


THE MOST SELECT LINES IN NEW YORK. 


Black and Fancy Plaid Cheviot Suits - - $18 to $24. 
Best grades of Plaid and Striped Cassimere - $18 to $30. 











Overcoats range in prices from - - = $12 to $40. 
We make to Order Fine Business Suits from $24 to $40; Pantaloons from $6 
upward. 


DRESS SUITS IN SAME RATIO. 


Send for Fashion Plate and Samples, with Rules for 
Self-measurement. 


NICHOLS & €O,, 


(FORMERLY JESSUP & CO.) 


No. 256 Broadway, - -  - Opposite City Hall. 


N. B.--We have no Branch Stores. 


CASWELL & MASSEY, 


DISPENSING CHEMISTS, 
HAVE OPENED THEIR 


NEW DRUG STORE, 


CORNER BROADWAY AND 
25th STREET, 


UNDER HOFEMAN HOUSE. 


DELMONICO’'S REMOVAL. 


L. DELMONICO 


has removed from 5th Avenue and 14th Street 


Broadway, Fifth Ave. and 26th St., 


pe a SQUARE). 











DEGRA 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 182 Hester Street, New York,” 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEBP THE LARGEST STOUK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 
of any House in the United States, which they offer 
to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 

Please state where you saw this. 


ST. GERMAIN STUDENT LAMP, 
ONLY AND ORICINAL. 
KLEEMAN'S PATENT AND MAKE. 


ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, 
BAe NDSOMES 
MOST FECONOMICAL, 
DOR. 
NO SMOKE. 

ALSO THE NEW FRANKLIN FIXTURE FOR 
Can be attached to any Chandelier or Ceiling. 
Cc. F. A. HINRICHS, 

29 TO 33 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


EST: 
has oe Cante® ; 


Sent px mail. ane All for 60c. 
MAR ORACTORING COs 
CRUMB’s IMPROVED HARD-RUBBER 
2 POCKET INHALER! 
For all Catarrhal and Throat Af- 
: fections, 
The Ozonized Inhalant sa’ 








THE 











|\Are the ”% Best. 











a all disease and Mei mn 
from the membranes of ead an 
Ache. Sronchitis, curing Catarrh, tread. 


Affections, ‘and Foul Breath. a 
$5 manag Sold by druggists or mail 
ay you with Inhalant for3 months on re- 


ceipt of $2.00. w.R. CRUMB 
ho .- should Jay, 31 * y. 
2 ou ni ‘or 
gM DR. W. R, CRUMB, Buffalo, N. e 











PERRY & CO., 
Albany ; Chicago, Ill.: New York City. 
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f Heat is Wanted, Buy’ 


UPR (OO as 





BOTNONS "FURNACES 


(Suited for Hard or Soft Coal or Wood) . 
ARE ECONOMICAL IN FUEL, 
POWERFUL IN HEATING, 
GAS-TIGHT AND DURABLE. 


The most successful Furnace ever sold. Over 20,000 
— ee for heating furnished on applica- 
n sO 


Boynton’s * 1876” Baltimore Heater, 
“Our Favorite” Elevated-Oven Range. 


The most popular Heater and Range in the market. 
Send for Circular. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Manufacturers, 234 Water Street, New York. 








“BOSS” 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL, 


AS WELL AS AT 


VIENNA. 


THE 


WILSON} 


RECEIVED THE 


HIGHEST AWARD, 


MEDAL AND DIPLOMA, 


FOR THE 


BEST 
Family Sewing Machine 


IN THE 


WORLD! 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Chicago, New Orleans, New York 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


BEST IN THE WORLD! 


SECOND-HAND SAFES 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


HERRING & CO., 


251 and 252 Broadway, New York. 


FURNITURE. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & (0., 


d Dealers in PARLOR FURNI- 
NORE Sotes I Sofas. Lounges. Tables, Easy and gine 
and Twenty Different Parlor 


tudents’ Chairs, Barbers’ Chairs, Lodge Fur- 
niture, and Charch Furnitare. 
ESROOMS, 27 Sudbury, 6 &71 Portland st., Boston. 
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THE READERS OF Th 
THE INDEPENDENT 


are too familiar with the superior qualities of the 


WEED 


SEWING MACHINES 


to be surprised at their 


SUCCESS AT THE CENTENNIAL, 


already heralded broadcast through the daily papers. 


At Paris in 1867. 
At Vienna in 1873. 


At Philadelphia in 1876, 


Thus is true merit duly appreciated. Thrice glorious 











is the position of the 


FAMILY FAVORITE. 


Prices and Terms of Sale 


- as favorable as before this last highest award. The 
same satsifaction guaranteed to all patrons. 


WEED 
SEWING MACHINE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 





yout away Your~* 
ag LTE 


“THRO” 


s tron neal pe i aatane ad ws 
C ARRS S10 AM RADIATOR 


UP AT. ONCE. 
I i? at ly | Solos led 








ECONOMY IN BOOTS AND SHOES. 


PRICES REDUCED. Ladies’s tine Gaiters, $3, 
$4, and $5. Ladies’, gentlemen’s, and children’s 


Boots and Shoes. The best made in the city, at lower 
prices shen an ogy house. work, hand- 
some and easy —, Those out of the city 





BROOKS, 1196 Becnéiays cor. 29th Street. 
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FALL OPENING, 1876. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE ACO. 


have now open their ENTIRE FALL 
IMPORTATION of the LATEST 
STYLES and FABRICS of the 


English & French Markets, 


CONSISTING OF 


Plain, Colored, Fancy & Black Silks, 


Damasse, Matellasse, 
Brocade, Embossed, Plain, Col'd, 
and Black Velyets. 


RICH LACES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Paris and Hamburg Embroideries, 


EMBROIDERED, COLORED-BORDERED, 
INITIAL, AND HEMMED HANDKERCHIEFS. 


DRESS GOODS, 
MOURNING GOODS, 
CLOTHS, 


India and Cashmere 


SHAWLS, 


Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods, 


“* CHOSSON’S” CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, 
SUN AND RAIN UMBRELLAS, 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


Blankets, Flannels, 
Arctic and Eider-Down Quilts, 
Spreads, Comfortables, 
LINENS, WHITE GOODS, Ete. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 


NOW OPEN with a complete stock of 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN UNDERWEAR, 
INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 
LADIES’ DRESSING SACQUES AND ROBES, 
CORSETS, DRESS-IMPROVERS, Etc. 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX 
to order at short notice. 


Amold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Corner (9th Street. 











Financial, 
CAMPAIGN FALSEHOODS. 


Mr. Parke Gopwrn, in his speech at 
Glen Cove, last week, said: 

‘‘The Republican party has failed in its 
management of the public debt, failed in 
its management of taxation, failed in its 
management of the currency. It has played 
fast and loose on all these important ques- 
tions and shown an utter incompetency to 
grapple with them; and now, after ten 
years of trial, we are in regard to them pre- 
cisely where we began.” 

We confess our surprise that a man as 
intelligent as Parke Godwin should take the 
hazard of making such a gross misstate- 
ment. Does he not know that, since the 
close of the war, the Government, under 
Republican management, has paid more 
than $600,000,000 of the public debt; that 
it has reduced the annual amount of in- 
terest to be paid more than $31,000,000; 
that it has funded $500,000,000 of six per 
cent. bonds into an equal amount of five 
per cent. bonds; that it is now funding six 
per cents. into four and a half per cent. 
bonds; that it has reduced Federal taxation 
by about one-half since the termination of 
the war; that its policy has lifted its six 
per cent. and five per cent. bonds to above 
par in gold and brought four and a half 
per cent. bonds to par; that the greenback, 
instead of being depreciated more than fif- 
ty per cent. at the end of the war, is now 
within about ten per-cent. of par in gold; 
and that the public credit of the United 
States was never more firmly established 
than at the present moment? These are 
facts. And if Parke Godwin calls this fail- 





ure, then we should like to know what he 
would call success. 

Is Mr. Godwin aware that the Republic- 
an party has committed itself to an early 
resumption of specie payment, and that the 
Democracy, in which he now glories, is the 
party that is playing ‘‘fast and loose” on 
this subject? Does he not know that the 
St. Louis Convention demanded the repeal 
of the measure specifically designed to 
bring about resumption and nominated 
Hendricks as a soft-money candidate for 
the West and Tilden as a hard-money can- 
didate for the East? Does he not know 
that nearly all the inflation lunatics of the 
country are Democrats? Mr. Godwin is 
not so ignorant as not to know the true 
answer to all the above questions. We, 
hence, charge him with a deliberate and 
willful misstatement of the truth, for which 
the heat of political excitement furnishes 
no apology. New converts are apt to be 
extravagant in their rhetoric, and this 
is perhaps the best excuse that can be 
made for Mr. Godwin. 





MONEY MARKET. 





Our Associated Banks are losing their 
surplus from week to week; but the rates for 
money remain at the stereotyped quotations 
which have ruled for the past three months. 
No apprehensions appear to be entertained 
of a scarcity of loanable funds and it is not 
likely that there will be any until after the 
November elections. Yet the Bank State- 
ment of Saturday shows very clearly that 
the surplus reserve consists of specie, liable 
at any moment to be withdrawn, instead of 
greenbacks, which are in reality the only 
security that the banks can safely rely upon. 
Last year at this time fully one-half of the 
surplus consisted of legal-tenders, while 
now the surplus is wholly in gold and sil- 
ver, which is counted in the reserve, 
although it is held by the banks as a special 
deposit. 

The figures of Saturday’s Bank State- 
ment show an increase in the item of loans 
of $586,900 and a decrease in those of 
specie of $2,434,500; of legal-tenders, $914,- 
700; of deposits, $4,052,900; and an in- 
crease in the local circulation of $152,000, 
making a diminution of the surplus reserve 
of $2,335,975. The whole amount of the 
surplus above the required 25 per cent. is 
now $16,322,775. 

The rates for call loans on miscellaneous 
securities have varied during the week from 
14 per cent. to 2 per cent. per annum. On 
discounts the rates range from 4 to 7 per 
cent., according to the character of the 
paper; but for good business notes double 
names, with 60 to 90 days to run, the rate 
is 5 per cent. outside of the banks. There 
is very little first-class paper, however, that 
gets into the hands of the note-brokers, as 
the banks are glad to accommodate their 
customers to the extent of their require- 
ments. 

The failure of another savings bank has 
caused a little panic among depositors, and 
a small run was made upon the Dry Dock 
Savings Bank; but it was soon checked by 
prompt payments of all who wanted to 
withdraw their deposits. The’ savings 
banks hold so large an amount of Govern- 
ment bonds that they can obtain funds at a 
moment’s notice whenever a sudden call is 
made upon them. But the troubles of sav- 
ings banks never cause any perturbations 
of the money market, so far as Wall Street 
is concerned. 

The war upon the coal stocks has been 
carried on with unabated vigor all the week, 
with terrible effect upon some of them, 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western hav- 
ing suffered the heaviest depreciation. The 
decline in this stock has caused great dis- 
tress among a class of investors who have 
depended upon their dividends as their chief 
means.of support; and, now that the divi- 
dend has been suspended and that great un- 
certainty exists as té the payment being 
resumed, the holders of the shares have no 
other resource than to sell out, whether 
they lack confidence in the company 
or not. The result has been to throw 
a large quantity of ‘“‘long stock” on 
the market, by which the ‘‘bears” have been 
greatly helped in their raids upon the 
market. The lowest point touched by this 
stock during the week was 66}, a decline of 





10 per cent. At the corresponding time last 


“year this favorite stock sold at 119%, show- 


ing adecline of 53} dollars a share. But the 
decline in Central New Jersey has been 
still greater, being from 110 to 24. Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal Company has de- 
clined from 120 to 62, being 58 dollars a 
share. These three stocks were favorites 
with investors, and they will recover soon- 
er or later the position they once occupied; 
for it is upon them that the whole country | 
east of the Alleghanies depends for a sup-" 
ply of fuel. The bad management that 
would have brought them to their present 
condition is altogether incomprehensible. 
Connected with them is the Reading Rail- 
road, which had been sustained up to 
last week, in spite of the non-payment of 
three dividends, by the powerful combina- 
tion of stockholders, who controlled the 
company. But last week Reading hada 
tumble in Philadelphia, for the stock is not 
called on our own Stock Exchange, and 
there are predictions that it will fall as low 
as Central New Jersey. New York Cen- 
tral keeps up, in spite of the critical condi- 
tion of the Commodore’s health and the 
‘*bears.” The price has varied during the 
week but 24 per cent., the highest being 
984 and the lowest 96. The other active 
stocks on the list have been comparatively 
steady, and when the excitement growing 
out of the decline in coal stocks shall have 
subsided there is likely to be a reaction and 
higher prices may be looked for. General 
business continues very good. The revivals 
in all the departments of trade, and notably 
in dry goods, are regarded as natural, and 
merchants look upon the change as in every 
way encouraging. 

Gold has been steady during the week at 
109% to 110}. The price of gold at the cor- 
responding period last year was 117. 

THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE PARK 

BANK. 

The vacancy caused by the sudden death 
of Mr. Kitchen, 3d president of the Park 
Bank, has been filled by the election to that 
responsible post of Mr. James L. Worth, 
the former cashier. The choice of Mr. 
Worth was unanimous, at a meeting of the 
board of directors on the 26th ult.; and his 
elevation to the position of chief executive 
officer of this well-managed institution ne- 
cessitated other changes, which were made 
on the true principle of civil-service reform. 
Mr. E. K. Wright, the paying-teller, was 
promoted to the office of cashier, and Mr. 
Thomas Ellis from the position of note- 
teller to that of paying-teller. 


Mr. Worth’s fitness for the position he 
has been elected to fill is another remark 
able instance of the truth of the principle 
of the heredity of genius. He was literal- 
ly born and educated in a bank, his father 
having been one of the most accomplished 
financial officials in the country, a gentle- 
man of fine literary attainments and of 
absolute integrity of character. The insti- 
tutions with which he was connected were 
always inthe highest degree successful, and 
his services and assistance were always in 
great demand. He commenced his official 
financial career as cashier of a bank in 
Hudson, in Columbia County, in this state; 
then cashier of a bank in Cincinnati; then 
in Albany; and then the first cashier of the 
Tradesmen’s Bank, in this city, where he had 
been but a short time when he was invited 
to take charge of the City Bank, which he 
did—first as cashier and then suc- 
ceeding to the presidency. The City 
Bank was at that time in a rather shaky 
condition; but under the admirable manage- 
ment of Mr. Gorham A. Worth it soon took 
the first place among the old Wall Street 
banks, which it has since maintained and 
is now the staunchest of all the banks in the 
commercial metropolis. To say that the 
new president of the Park Bank is a worthy 
descendant of his father is to give him the 
highest praise that a man in his position 
could desire. 

QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1876. 


Bid. 
RIE, on coke. te iene soins oe 136 
American Exchange............. 109 
Central National................ 1001¢ 
CURE sin 5c Hea penvn age 46: peneaas 300 
RE a aE i eae 110 
BN nr sce ae rr 68 
COBEN PROMO MOG 3b os . 0isis's Stic 0:0 ke 120 
Firat Natiomal..........cssecsees 200 








Fourth National...............05 891g 
BILGE AS o Bo ec cc cvccdgcoccd 145 
Fifth Ayenue...........e..ee0e8 212 
Gallatin National ............... 110 
MNO 5 oS sia cc dese ciicsuacead 81 
PMNS osi5.cescts es sdnceaczee 1164 
DETOUR nc6ss ce cscccscceese 119 
PROM MOMS sec ccisascccessss voce 117 
PIGUEAL DI TROUIOR 6 5 in as in,s,nnae cece’ 91 
RNR, Ave csdohsktond << cee hevss se 121 
NINE ck 0:56 dire sree nee sinaesipaee 85 
MOO Sica caseccedeatedeees 72 
COP NIGROIE Soin d ob 58 sede Powe. 97 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU J St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to a 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

Ye shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell Gotp and Gorn Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, County, 
and State Coupons, ete., and buy and sell on 
Commission all TABLE TOCKS and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credit monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1, 000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 
rate of four per cent. 

FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C0., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS, 
Particular attention ‘en to Coupon Real Estate 
Mor es, without cos gy the lender 
a Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 


po 

Thames Nationa! Bank, Norwich, Conn 

New York Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders 
National Bank. 


0 PER CENT, NET, 


nsas, Missouri, and Iowa I Improved Farm First 
afte Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer ever had an acre of 
land fall upon his hands. No customer of ours ever 
waited a day for interest or principal when due. 
Send for particulars. References in poet state in 
the Union, who will confirm the above _ 7m 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KA 
or 73 Cedar Street, N ow York. 


Silverware, Bonds, Jewelry, Ete. 
RECEIVED FOR SAFE KEEPING BY 

THE SAFE DEPOSIT CO. OF NEW YORK 

at $1a year for $1,000 of Bonds, and SAFES RENT- 


ED at srous Lys to $200 a year in its Fire and Burglar- 
proof Vault 


Nos. 140, 142, and (46 Broadway. 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 
The first established in the world. 


GEO. P. BISSELL & C0, 


BANKERS, HARTFORD, CONN. 


NINE PER CENT, BONDS, 


Ww have a corps of old, experienced agents in 
Indianapolis, Evansville, Grand Rapids, and 
other cities, who are always ~~ ed yy h a ample 
funds to take their pick of the Est 1 

FERING and pay cash down for them. Wea my a 
able to give our customers the first selection of the 


CHOICEST WESTERN LOANS. 


mts in — YORE: W. F. & T. J. BARBO 
s2“Wrant Street. = _ 


For our reliabilit we refer to BANK OF NEW 
YORK and VERMILYE & CO. 


H.O,STONE, 


Real 
E state 

















When you want to buy 
or sell real estate, or have 
taxes paid, loans made,or 
rents collected, write to 


H. O. STONE, 
146 Madison Street, 
Chicago. 

Refers by permission to 
Geo. M. Pullman, Esq., 

Chicago ; 


Samuel Hawk, Esq., 
New York; 


Dealer. | “°s 4 “xis¢a.t 


The Bridge that has Carried you Safely Over. 
A SOLID TEN P R CENT. 
The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 
cy, known all over New ~—d et the Middle 
oes as the Agency Ra Be —— = 

as CERTAINLY A PROMPTL = 
cons of Government Bonds, has cNSAS, BUS its field and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, {ISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL —— LOAN AGENCY.” The Y 
change in its character or management. If a certain 
Ten kek cent. will 0 TUAK Sa SSaress for Cireniar 
a pay BA Kansas, . 
Centra ,? Jacksonville, Llinois. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street 


Gash Safplus - -"- * 6921778 oo 


oss Assets 
mess ‘$876 - - - -1,592 775 098 
B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
i. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROK Assista ¢ Secretary 
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Commercial, 


TILDEN’S FALSE PRETENSES. 


’ 

OnE of the most unblushing examples of 
false pretenses is that furnished by Gov- 
ernor Tilden and his friends in respect to 
the reduction of taxes in this state. It is 
true that the total tax for state purposes in 
1875 was $14,206,680.61, against $8,188,- 
573.19 for 1876, showing a reduction of 
$6,018,107.42. This fact Mr. Tilden and 
his advocates parade before the country as 
being due to his administration of the 
state government. They know better; and, 
hence, the whole claim is simply one of 
false pretenses. We submit in the” first 
place the following table of figures to 
show the truth of this statement: 





TAXES FOR 1875 AND 1876 COMPARED. 


——— 1875 —-—>7 ——- ls 76 ——_- 
Rate, Rate, 

Object. Mills. Amount. Mills, Amount, 

Schools...... 1% $2,959,725 13 1% $2,959,725 13 
General pur- 

poses....... 1% 4,439,587 69 1% 4,459,587 69 

Bounty debt. 2 4,735,560 20 K 789,260 37 
Deficiency 
and Asy- 

lums........ 11-20 1,302,279 06 ee tideaaesss 

Canal debt.. 295,972 51 < eiageeded . 
Canal awards 

or debt...... 16 «STB SUB UR ccccc cee 

Total...... 6 $14,20 206,680 6 61 8, 11-24 $8,188,573 19 


REDUCTION IN TAX. 


NI Gi TI vv icticeccddccdvedbisdhcceseed $14,206,680 61 
RNG Gis TOTO sn os bio dse ssi ccisatteccccdccdsc 8,188,573 19 
TROON. cose cop contceenccences -$6,018,107 42 


If the reader will compare the above 
statement for 1875 with that for 1876, he 
will see that the tax rate and the amount of 
the tax for schools and general state pur- 
poses in the two years are precisely the 
same, and, hence, that here there has been 
no reduction. Again, if he will compare 
the tax for the bounty debt in 1875 with 
that of 1876, for the same purpose, he will 
see that in the former period the amount 
was $4,735,560.20, against $789,260.37 in 
the latter period. The three items of defi- 
ciency and asylums, canal debt, and canal 
awards or debt which appear in the state- 
ment for 1875 do not appear at all in that 
for 1876; and the reason is that they were 
provided for and paid by the tax of 1875. 
They were debts against the state, and, 
hence, had nothing to do with the current 
expenses of that year. These debts being 
provided for by the tax of 1875, and the 
bounty debt also being provided for, with 
the exception of an unpaid balance of 
$789,260.37, explain the reduction of taxes 
this year, as compared with last year. The 
reduction arises from the extinguishment 
of debts by their payment, which, being 
paid, of course create no necessity for a 
tax to pay them It is in this way, and not 
‘by a decrease of current expenses, that we 
have this year a tax reduction of $6,018,- 
107:42, as compared with last year. 

Governor Tilden 1s aware of this fact; 
and, hence, when he sets himself before 
the people as having achieved a great re- 
‘duction in the taxes of the state, by econo- 
my in the expenses of its government, he 
‘appears in the character of a false pre- 
tender. Take the tax simply for debt re- 
quirements in the two years, and the figures 
read as follows: 





1875. 1876. 
Bounty debt............cecees $4,735,560 20 $789,260 37 
eee ee bg dk CE Re 
Canul awards or debt........ Gee Ce eaasaanved 
Deficiency (omitting appro- 
priations for asylums)... 83247906 = ...,...... 
GN cctccch scceececs $6,337,567 79 $789,260 47 


It thus appears that more than six mil- 
lions of dollars in the taxes for 1875 went 
‘to pay debts already existing, against less 
‘than a million of dollars required in 1876 
for the same purpose. This, however, is 
not the whole case, since the tax for 1875, 
though calculated on the valuation of 1874, 
‘was actually levied on the valuation of 
1875, which was higher. There was, 
hence, an excess or surplugof $1,190,833. - 
‘87, which went so far to reduce the tax- 
ation of the present year. This excess, 
‘outside of the items for debts in respect to 
which it relieved the state from raising so 
‘much for debts this year, was $456,789.36. 


‘The following presents the true state of the |. 


case: 

Tax for debt requirements, 1875. ...........$6,337,567 79 

EExCeBS in 1875....0...ccececceceeceserceee.cs oe 456,789 36 
DOG, cca=*screnncesannisceenatosgeepecend $6,794,357 15 

‘Tax for debt Tequirements, tS ho 789,260 37 
Reduction..........sceeeseseeeeeeseee: «80,005,096 76 
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The careful study of these figures will 
show the reader that Governor Tilden’s 
claim of having largely redu@ed the taxes 
in this state by an economical administra- 
tion ‘is not founded on facts. The reduc- 
tion. ofthis year, as compared with last 
last year, afises from an extinguishment of 
debt, and not from any decrease in the ex- 
pense of running the state government; and 
for this extinguishment of debt a Repub- 
lican administration had provided before 
Governor Tilden took office at all. He had 
nothing to do with it. 

The bounty debt of the state, which has 
been in process of being paid fora series 
of years, stood on the ist of January, 
1868, ‘at $25,807,500; and the Democrats, 
having possession of the state government 
for four years thereafter, paid $5,546,744.09 
on this debt, reducing it to $20,260,755.91 
on the 1stof January, 1872. This amount, 
under Republican management of the state 
finances, was brought down to $789,260.37 
on the 1st of January, 1876. In other 
words, this whole tax reduction, as the 
consequence mainly of paying the bounty 
debt, is not due to Mr Tilden at all, and is 
due to the policy pursued by the Republic- 
an party before he came into office. So the 
facts stand. To put the achievement to 
his credit is to steal the honor that belongs 
to others; and yet it is by just such decep- 
tions that the Democrats hope to hoodwink 
the people and run the “reform” candi- 
date into the Presidency. We have no de- 
sire to take from him any honor which he 
has fairly earned; but we protest against 
falsehood as the means of gaining for him 
honor which he does not deserve. 

——— 


Tue tendency of money to this point, as 
shown by Saturday’s Bank Statement, is a 
pretty clear proof that collections must be 
good and that currency is abundant, or, at 
least, sufficient, in all sections of the coun- 
try. The Chicago Tribune of Monday 
week says: 


‘“‘The banks report more calls for dis- 
counts, especially from country corre- 
spondents. City depositors are also a little 
more liberal in their offerings and more 
activity all round is reported. Of course, 
all this was to be expected the second week 
in September; but its coming is none the 
less-welcome. The dullness of August had 
become intolerable, and now that it has 
passed away bankers and business men are 
alike cheerful and happy.” 


BLACK GOODS 


AT JACKSON’S. 


FRENCH CASHMERES AND MERINOES, 
65c., 75c., 85c., 9e., and $1, 


BLACK SILKS. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK AT LAST SEASON’S 
PRICES. 
A special lot of 


ARMUREDESOIE 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY 
TRADE. NOVELTIES IN DRE 
AND CAMEL’ 
PROOBS, etc., 


AT GREAT BARGAINS. 


Orders promptly executed. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 


7 Broadway, opposite Stewart's. 








UR OWN 
ESS GOODS SENG 
S-HAIR SUITINGS, WATER- 





SUITS 
CLOAKS. 


H.C. F. KOCH, 


CORNER 6th AVE. AND 20th ST., 
opened on Monday, October 2d, 
a Large Assortment of Keady-made Ladies’ Suits 
and Cloaks, 


Comprising the Latest Styles of Fall and Winter 
Garments. 


Superior Workmanship and at prices far below 
those asked elsewhere for inferior garments. 





Suits to order at short notice. 


Ladies’ Cloth Cloaks, $2.65, $3.50, $5.25. 

Ladies’ All-wool Beavers, $7.50, $9, $10.25, $12.50. 

Fur-trimmed Beavers, $10.50, $13.75, $18.25. 

Waterproof Cloaks, $4and upward. 

Ladies visiting the eity would find it to their ad- 
vantage to examine these goods before purchasing 


elsewhere. 
a. C. F. KOCH, 
Corner 6th Avenue and 20th Street. 


WHITE GOODS. 
ALT Sewart&( 


WILL CONTINUE TO OFFER 
Great Bargains 


IN FINE WHITE GOODS, CONSISTING OF 


Fleeced-Lined Piques, 
FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WEAR. 
Tucked and Embroidered 
Nainsooks and Cambrics, 
Coutels and Satteen Jeans, 
Check and Striped 
Nainsooks, 
India Long Cloths, 
French Percales, Organdies, 
Tarletans, Nainsooks, 
Figured and Dotted Swiss, 


ALSO 


Embroidered Grenadine Robes, 


FOR EVENING DRESSES. PRICE $7.50. 
WORTH $815. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th &1 Oth Sts. 


K. Ridley & Sons, 


GRAND AND ALLEN STS., N.Y. 


WILL OPEN THROUGHOUT OUR 


FIFTY-NINE DEPARTMENTS 


NEW sTOCK OF 


Fall and Winter Goods, 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION SOLICITED TO 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


vin. PIECES BLACK AND COLORED SILK VEL- 


prt SILK VELVETS, $1.25, $1.35, $1.40, $1.50, 
$1.60, $1.75, 


COLORED SILK Baht 4 + oe lee apr NAVY- 
BLUE, SEAL-BRO W N—$1.50 per yar 

BLACK VELVETEENS, 40c., 50c., ot 75e. up. 

COLORED VELVETEENS, 65c., 75c. 


PLAIN AND FANCY SILKS. 


TWILLED SILKS, new fall shades, Le per yard. 
DIAGONAL SSiLKS. all col ol0Fs, 90c. per yard. 


GRO DE SUEZ, %c. pe: 
ANCY PAT TORN SILKS. $1.25 per yard. 
BLACK TURQUOISE, 45c., 50c., 60c., 75c., 9e., up. 


OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS, 
COQUE AND PEACOCK PLUMES, 
BANDEAUX, TURBANS CORONETS, etc, 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


BEST CLOTH HATS (at! shapes and colors), 25c. 
ach. 
oepINEST ENGLISH WOOL FELT HATS, 35c., 45c., 


REAL yy wr ies quality), every shape 
and color, 65c 
EST FRENCH PELE H SEATS with Real Otter Brim, 
Boule a eau, Nav af Blues, Biacks, Browns, Pearls, 
Creams, etc., $1.35, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, up. 


GENTS’ HATS. 


yy DRESS HATS (Fall and Winter Block), $3, $4, 
an 

sone AND 8 SOFT-BRIM FELT HATS, T5c., 85c., 

wore SORT FELT HATS, 25c., 35c., 50c., 75¢., $1, 


u 
e (Much below batters’ 

YOUTH’S STYLISH STIFF 

75C., 85¢., $1.00, $1.25, up. 


CHILDREN’S VELVET, b, SILK and MERINO NOR- 
MANDY CAPS and BONNETS, new shapes and 
cobeen Toes 63c. "Ba, $l, 8125 $1.50, up. 





rices.) 
OFT FELT HATS, 


Lanne. CHILDREN’S, at and MISSES’ UNDER- 
LADIES’ TROUSSEAUX. INFANTS’ COMPLETE 
WARDROBE. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST SENT ON 
APPLICATION. 


ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. 809, 811, 8113 GRAND S8T.; 
56, 58, 60, 6:2, 64, 66, 6S, AND 70 ALLENST. 


a Line Sey Cars passes the 





a d connects with ev nd stage- 
oor an e 8! 

route going north and oo. dix et minutes’ ride from 
} the corner of Broadwa: 


~ 21 


KOCH’S, - 


Corner Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
on MONDAY, October 24, had their 
Grand Opening of 
Fall and Winter Dress Goods, 
in all the latest styles. 

Fully 20 per cent. lower than Broadway prices. 











Black and Colored Silks, 
Black and Colored Velvets, 
Cashmeres, Debeiges, 
Merinoes, Doornepeer, 
Camel’s Hair Suitings, etc. 





Housekeeping Linen. 





Lace and Nottingham Curtains, 





Hosiery and Underwear. 
Silk and Worsted Fringes, 
Notions, 


Laces. 
A splendid line of Felt Skirts. 





H.C. F. KOCH, 
Corner Sixth Av. and Twentieth St. 


LeBOUTILLIER BROS, 


ARE OFFERING 


SILKS, 


Black, Colored, and Fancy, 


AT 2 PER CENT. LESS 





THAN THEY CAN BE REPLACED. 


FALL AND WINTER DRESS GOODS, 


NEW STYLES OPENING DAILY 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
CRESCENT SUITINGS, 


Yard wide, extra heavy, 15c.; worth 30c. 


46-inch Black Cashmere, $1, 


A GREAT BARGAIN, 


SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 25c. 


LeBOUTILLIER BROS, 


NO. 48 EAST (4th STREET, WN. Y. 


WALLER 
& 


M‘SORLEY 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N.Y., 


offered on Monday an immense stock of Silks, Bress 
Goods, Flannels, Blankets, Domestics, ete., pur- 
chased at the recent auction sales, fully 20 per cent. 
less than the present market value. 


Special Bargains in Black Silks. 


Pra a picges Black Gros Grain Siik at 87c., -$1, $1.25 





The above line of Silks are guaranteed tobe lic, 
per yard less than last season’s prices. 


$135, i colored and striped Silks at 65c., 75c., $1, 
Special attention is respectfully called to our col- 

ored and striped Silks,us they were purchased pre- 

vious to the recent advance in prices. 

UNPARALLELED INDUCEMENTS 

IN DRESS COODS. 

100 cases beautiful plain Dress Goods at 18c. and 20c. 

50 cases Sicilienne Poplin at 3lc. and 37\c. 

10 cases French Cashmere at 50c., 62}<c., 75c., $1. 


The above are in the newest shades of Myrtle and 
aa myer r’s Green Seal and Chocolate Brown, Navy 
lu@and London Smoke. 


BLACK weer AND BLACK 
PACA. 


The following -.. oe Black Goods are guaranteed 
to be superior to anything offered before at the same 
price in the New York market: 


sos Fae Black Cashmere, 1 yards wide, at 35c., 


3 “0 pices Biack Cashmere, 1 yards wide, at 7ic., 
1,000 pieces Black Alpaca at %c., 3ic., 37c., 50c. 
700 pieces Black Empress Cloth at 37¥c., S0c., 6234¢c. 


LADIES’ ev SUITS AND 


Our Ready-made Suits and Cloaks are made in the 
latest styles and of the best material. Many are 
lower in price tuan the same would cost to make, 


100 Black Silk Suits at $35, $50, $75, $100. 
8 Striped and Colored Silk Suits at $26, $35, $45. 
a Alpaca and Genoa Cloth Suits at $7, $9, $11, and 


P Ene Alpaca a rape Cloth Suite at $9, $12, 


CLOAKS. 
2,000 Cashmere and Cloth Cloaks at $3, $5, $7.50, $10, 
$15, upward, 
FLANNELS AND BLANKETS. 


ob Mh picgee B Red and Blue Twilled Flannels at 2c., 
wr of Fine Blankets at $2, $3, $5, $7. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York 
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DRY GOODS. 





Tue Hebrew children are very important 
factors in the dry goods market, and, the 
last week being their great annual holidays, 
their absence from the market was very de- 
cidedly felt; but, notwithstanding the lack 
of buyers with an Israelitish cast of coun- 
tenance, the amount of business done has 
shown no symptoms of falling off, and the 
activity, which has hardly culminated as yet, 
promises to continue through the present 
month, and but for the elections would be 
likely tolastthrough November. The job- 
bers all report a very lively business, and 
everybody appears to be satisfied with what 
they are doing and what they anticipate do- 
ing. Large orders are received from the 
South and West duplicating early purchases, 
which is sufficient evidence of a good retail 
trade. 

There is a scarcity ina good many ewe | 
tions of cotton goods; but there is not likely 
to be any serious trouble in supplying all 
the goods that will be required the present 
season, as all the mills in New England are 
now actively at work. We learn that five 
hundred out of the seven hundred or more 
looms at the Sprague Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in Augusta, Maine, are now running, 
When the mill first started up, after the 
vacation a few weeks ago, there were but 
six weavers in the city; but they were soon 
called together from different parts of the 
state and set at work. 

We hear from the manufacturing distriets 
of New Hampshire that ‘‘the cotton mill 
of the Exeter Manufacturing Company will 
resume operations October 2d.”” The Granite 
Woolen Mills at Tilton are running day and 
night. Blood’s locomotive works at Man- 
chester is in active operation. Nearly all 
the mills at Millford have a good amount 
of orders ahead; but operations are limited, 
in consequence of low water. 

rices are generally very firm and in 
some instances a further advance in stand- 
ard makes has been established. 

The demand for standard brown sheet- 
ings and shirtings continues unabated, and 
for light and fine browns the prices are 
a shade higher. 
for all desirable styles is running low; but 
there is no reason to apprehend much of an 
advance on the ruling rates. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings con- 
tinued in active demand, the preference be- 
ing for low and medium shirtings, which 
are in limited supply. Fine shirtings are 
in less demand, but prices are firmly main- 
tained. 

Print cloths have continued in active de: 
mand and prices are firmly held at 4% to 
5 cents. . 

Prints have been in undiminished de- 
mand, with a strengthening tendency of 
prices. The demand runs most actively in 
the direction of dark fancies. The favorite 
styles are the cardinal effects and dark 
bottle-greews. The navy blues are hardly as 
much sought for. The Sprague prints are 
again in market, and the Knickerbocker 
prints are sold without protection or guar- 
anty. 

Ginghams are selling actively, the recent 
reduction in prices having stimulated buy- 
ers. _ The cheaper styles which were closed 
out by a leading jobbing house have been 
in specially activedemand. A peremptory 
auction-sale of 400 cases had no sensible in- 
fluence upon the market. 

Cotton flannels have continued in active 
demand for low and medium grades of 
both brown and bleached. The supply in 
first hands is exhausted and sales are made 
for future deliveries. The fine makes are 
in less request, but prices are steadily main- 
tained. 

Cheviots are in lively demand and the 
supply of low and mediums in first hands is 
light. Prices are firm but, without material 
change. 

For colored cottons the demand is steady 
and prices are unchanged; but there is no 
special movement in stripes and ticks, al- 
though there is no complaint in respect to 
goods of this class from the agents. 

Worsted dress goods continue in very 
good demand at firm prices. Most of the 
desirable styles are in limited supply in the 
hands of agents. Printed reps have been 
disposed of largely by a “‘drive”; but the 
new styles are firm in price and in growing 
demand, 


The stock in first hands | 








Hosiery has been less active, as com- 
pared with the rest of the market; but 
there is a fair business doing at steady 
prices.in fancy knit woolens and shirts and 
drawers. 

Skirts are in active demand and sales of 
Balmorals are made at steady prices to a 


4 considerable extent. 


American silk goods are selling steadily 
at the recently established advance in 
prices, with a good demand for piece silks, 
ribbons, and sewing silks. There has been 
a good deal of excitement the past week 
among the silk manufacturers, in con- 
sequence of the awards to exhibitors at the 
Centennial in Philadelphia. 

Woolen goods are in fair demand; but 
the business in fabrics for men’s wear has 
been materially affected by the Jewish holi- 
days during the last week. The leading 
clothing firms report a better trade than 
they have known for a long time past and 
a more cheerful feeling pervades them all. 

Cloths and overcoatings of favorite 
makes are in fair demand, with sales of 
small lots which make a very respectable 
aggregate. Prices are without essential 
change. 

Fancy cassimeres of favorite styles, low 
to medium and fine grades, are selling in a 
satisfactory manner and prices are steadily 
maintained. 

Tweeds are in fair demand at firm prices; 
but the sales are mostly in small lots. 

Flannels of the different qualities of plain 
and twilled are in good demand and the 
sales have rather increased since the late 
advance in prices. 

Blankets of favorite makes of sizes and 
qualities continue to sell freely at quota- 
tions. 

Foreign goods are in improving demand, 
both from the importers and the leading 
jobbers. All the great city retail houses 
have now had their ‘‘openings” and the 
immense number of strangers in the city 
furnishes an accession of customers not 
usually counted upon at this season. The 
statistics furnished by the chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics in Washington show a 
falling off in our importations of foreign 
goods the present year which must be start- 
ling to those who have not kept themselves 
well informed upon the subject. This de- 
crease in imports is shown very distinctly 
in the statistics of the exports to this coun- 


try of all descriptions of British fabrics, . 


and more particularly in linen piece goods, 
of which hardly any are manfactured in 
this country. 

There isa very good demand for dress 
goods and for plain fabrics, such as me- 
rinos, cashmeres, and draps d’éte. Black 
dress silks, millinery goods, and mantilla 
velvets and ribbons are in special demand. 

There must be a limited quantity of 
foreign goods in first hands, judging from 
the importations of September, which were 
$1,790,469 below the total for the corre- 
sponding month last year and $3,014,003 
less than in 1874. The foreign coin value of 
foreign dry good’ placed upon our market 
during the month, we find, is $7,370,318. 
This shows a decrease of $1,566,011 as com- 
pared with September of last year and 
$3,101,417 as compared with 1874. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, October 2, 1876. 
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JAMES McCREERY & 60,, 


BROADWAY AND 11th ST. 
Extensive and Varied Collection 


COLORED SILKS, 


$1.25 AND UPWARD. 
23-inch BLACK SILK, $2.25 (kid-glove finish); pres- 
ent market value, $3.25. arranted superior finish 
and color and less liable to wear shiny than any 
other make. 


NOVELTIES IN 
VELVETS, 
MATELASSE, 
DAMASSE, 
FACONNE, 
AND OTHER FANCY goo DS. 
28-inch All-Silk BLACK VE Bry Vi -_ $100. 


18 and 20-inch Silk-face GOLORE ELVETS, $2 
and upward. 


LADIES! TRY THE 


* EHRICH” 


KID GLOVE. 


SOFT, ELASTIC KID, 
PERFECT SHAPE, 
ELEGANT FALL SHADES, 
SEWED LOCK-STITCH, 
DURABLE IN WEAR, 


Every glove is warranted—that is, if it rips or 
tears when first tried on the hand, we send you an- 
other pair. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price: 


2-BUTTON, $1.25; 
3-BUTTON, $1.40; 
4-BUTTON, $1.60; 
+ 6-BUTTON, $1.90. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 and 289 Eighth Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY. 











H.O'Neill&Co.. 


321 to 329 Sixth Ave., cor. 20th St., 


opened on MONDAY, Oct. 2d, a full line of new 
Fall and Winter Goods, imported by us, which are 
offered at exceedingly low prices. 


OPENED ON MONDAY 


A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR 


CLOAKS AND SUITS, 


which we offer as Special Bargains. All our CLOAKS 
are made by the finest tailors, which adds greatly to 
their shape. 

Nicely trimmed CLOAKS, in rough and plain 
beaver, at $2.75, $3.75, $4.50, $5.50, $6.75, $7.50, and $9.85. 

Better quality, elegant styles, beautifully trimmed, 
made from the newest materials, at $11.90, $13.75, 
$14.85, $16.75, $20, $24.50, and up to $75. The finest goods 
in the country. 


OPENING ELEGANT SUITS, 
in all the newest styles for Fall and Winter, made 
from the most fashionable goodsto be found. Prices 
$6.50, $8.50, $10, $12.50, $15, $18.50, and $20. 


Cashmere Suits, 


in all the new shades, nicely trimmed with silk, at 
$24.50, $27.40, $29.00, $32.00, $38.00, and $45.00. 
ALL POSITIVE BARGAINS. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS IN SILK SUITS. 


Misses’ and Children’s Cloaks, 


A FULL LINE. 


UNDERWEAR 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
FRENCH AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 
which we will offer at 
EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 


READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


IN ALL THE NEWEST STYLES. 


LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


TRIMMED ROUND HATS 
AND BONNETS. 


French Felt Hats. 


Now opened a full line of 
NEW SHAPES,IN ALL THE NEW SHADES, 
manufactured expressly for us and of the 
NEWEST PARIS AND ENGLISH SHAPES. 
Black, Brown, Bottle-Green, Drab, White, Ecru, 
Smoke, etc. 
Price 85c.; sold elsewhere at $1.25. 
Finest quality, $1.10, 
We have the largest and most complete stock of 
these goods in the city. 


OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS 


in endless variety. 
Latest novelties in BANDEAUX. 
New goods received by every steamer. 


Bonnet Ribbons, 


in all the new shades. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


7-inch SASH RIBBON, 65c.; all silk. 

8-inch SASH RIBBON, 85c.; all silk. 

Special inducements in all our silk stock, as it was 
all purchased before the advance in silk. 


VELVETS. 


50 pieces of BLACK VELVET, $1.55; worth $2. 

75 pieces of BLACK VELVET, $1.85; worth $2.25. 

90 pieces of BLACK VELVET, $2.10: worth $2.50. 

Brown, Navy-blue, Bottle-green, Cardinal, Plum, 
Garnet, and all the newest shades, manufactured ex- 
pressly for us. Silks to match all our shades of velvet 
and ribbons. 


LACE COODs. 


FRENCH LAC 
évirone, LACE, 
ACHEMERE LACE, 
HREA D LACE, 











ACE. 
Special attention given to made-up LACE GOODS. 
——— LACES and VELVET CAPS a 

spec 

Ace RUFFLINGS in endless variety. 
Have just received a magnificent stock of English, 

French, and German 


HOSIERY, 


for LADIES, GENTS, and CHILDREN, in WOOL, 
COTTON, and MERINO, ALL THE NEWEST 
STYLES, MISSES’ MERLNO HOSE ata 
REDUCTION OF 60 PER CENT. 
$2.75 to $4 per dozen. 
GENTS’ MERINO VESTS reduced from 85c. to 49c. 
GENTS’ MERINO DRAWERS reduced from 85c. to 
A full line of Cartwright & Warren’s and all the 
leading brands of fine 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 
GENTS’ LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


KID GLOVES. 


1,000 doz. 2-buttons, 95c. 
500 doz. 3-buttons, $1.06.~ 
ALL WARRANTED—ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


LADIES’ TIES. 
LATEST NOVELTIES. 
N. B.—Reduction to the Trade. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


321 TO 329 SIXTH AVE., 
CORNER OF TWENTIETH 8ST 
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SUPERIOR | 


WoveN Corsets, 


MANUFACTURED BY 








United States Corset Co,, 


NEW YORK. 





Iry one of the popular styles: 


“CHARM” “BEAUTY,” 
“AA! “5th AVENUE” 


ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM. 
BARCAINS 


IN 
CARPETS. 


W.&J.SLOANE 


ARE OFFERING A LARGE SPECIAL LINE OF 


BEST BODY BRUSSELS, 


IN CHOICE, DESIRABLE STYLES, 
at a Reduction of 20 Per 
Cent. from Last Season’s 
Prices. 
ALSO A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 
AXMINSTER AND AUBUSSON 


Medallion Carpets, 


AT ONE-HALF THEIR VALUE. 





English and Scotch Axminsters, 
French and American Moquettes, 


in all the Novel and Popular Styles, at unusually 


low prices. They have just received a superb coliec- 
tion of 


REAL PERSIAN CARPETS & RUGS, 


of their own directimportation. These goods con- 
sist of rare novelties and are remarkable for their 
fineness of texture, beauty of design, and richness 
of coloring. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


CARPETS 


BODY DRUSGRLS $1.50 pnd A. ward. 
TAPES USSELS, & up. 
TURER-PLYS. S113 asditn. 
Woo. ANGRAINS. 5c. to spenehantece 
MMON INGRAIN, 40c. to 50c. 
"aa and examine before purchasing. 


STEPHEN A, SPENCER, 399 Sixth Av., N. ¥. 


CARPETS. 


The finest and most complete assortments of Car- 
ts, Oilcloths, Mats, Matting, Shades, Cornices, Lace 
ay a ete., in the city, at prices exception- 


Volver Carpet from $1.75; worth $2.50. 

Caglign Body Brussels, $i 1655 —— 82. 2.25. 

American Body Brussels, %5c.; $1.50. 

Epaiish Va et) Beusee’ ng ‘Fb, fi. 25, $1.35. 

ae Carpets. 3 . 42c. 45e., oo vi 
othe. Re ibe Bare” 











bot pS be b> bt ct 





Also rich a * Means 


URNITURE. 
Magaiicent D.w. Dressitig Case Suits, $200; worth $500. 


pits. $75; 
Fine b. w. Bureau uits, $50 rth bitin 


Fine Cottage Suits, carved top 3 worth 
Fine Parlor Suits, 7 pieces, $33; wo " h $60. = 
vcuilinand etamiae, Special mr $100, 
n and examine cial capupennia its 
to oe at institut lida 
LY s, 512 ane | 514 8th Ave., cor. 36th St. 











CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GEORGE E. L. HYATT, 


271 and 273 CANAL STREET, 
(through to 31 Howard St.), 
now offers at retail, at reduced prices, new stock of 


carpets, as follows : 
AXMINSTERS, BODY BRUSSELS, 


VELVETS, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
3-PLY INCRAIN CARPETS, OIL- 
CLOTHS, RUCS, AND MATTINGS. 


CARPETS. 


BARGAINS ABSOLUTELY UNPRECEDENTED. 
BARGAINS THAT DEFY ALL COMPETITION 
DURING THE PRESENT MONTH THE LARG- 
BST HOUSES IN THK COUNTRY HAVE THROWN 
IMENSE STOCKS IN THE AUCTION-ROOMS, TO 
BE DISPOSED OF REGARDLESS OF COST MAN- 
UF ACTURE, OR IMPORTATION, HAVING PUR- 





it 

















WILL OFFER 
Real French Moquettes, $2 per vard and upward. 
Velvet Carpets, $1.75 and upward. 
Body Brussels, $1.50 and upward. 
Tapestry Brussels, $l and upward 


Ingrains, extra super, best qualit: ality Be, Tae. fae upward. 
Ingrains, good quality, 35c. and yard. 


OIL CLOTHS. 


A MANUFACTURER'S STOCK, F ROM i to8 YARDS 
ROM 25c. PER 


pavoants "or pn cn atm nel A SPE- 
CLALTY. 
$100,000 WORTH OF 


LACE CURTAINS, 
ranging from 


ov 
ONE DOLLAR 
per pair to the finest imported into the country. 
Over one thousand different patverns in Swiss, fot- 
fingham, Guipure, Tambour, and Brussels Lace Cur- 
ns. 
AT HALF PRICE. 


ONE CALL WILL CONVINCE ALL PURCHASERS. 

Reps, Cretonnes, Furniture Chintzes, Shades, and 
Piano and Table © ovat Cords and Tassels, Lambre- 
quins, Hollands, e 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 
ONE DOOR BELOW THIRTEENTH STREET, N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 























PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find itto their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 


attion to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 


These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. 


Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist..........sesse00....81 30 $1 50 


Appleton’s Journal (Weekly).... 360 400 
Atlantic Monthly. ...............5 360 400 
Christian at Work............... 300 300 
Demorest’s Magazine............260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 3 60 40 
Harper’s Magazine............... 3 60 40 
Harper’s Weekly......... -....... 3 60 400 
Harper’s Bazar....seccssecesee.s- 360 400 


Home Journal........sseeseeees 260 8.06 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with stee: 
engraving ‘*The Rustic 


Wreath’ )sccccccccccccecsccce LIQ 061% 
Ladies’ Journal ................. 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 3 60 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 156 
Popular Science Monthly.........460 5 06 
St. Nicholas Magazine...........2 75 800 
Scribner’s Monthly..... ......... 360 400 
Sunday Magazine................ 230 2% 
The Galaxy... .cccccscos ceseseee 360 400 
The Nation (new subs.)...........4 75 5 20 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 1 35 166 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly.. 225 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly (newsubs.)3 10 8 60 
nternational Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm............450 500 
Forest and Stredm................450 500 
Eclectic Magazine................450 500 
Waverley Magazine..............450 500 
N. ¥. Sem:-Weekly rost.......... 2360 3800 


t#@ POSTMASTERS and others desir- 


ing to act as agents can receive further 
inforination nv apnlving to us. 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Stair Ca Velvet Rugs 
Cramb-Clothe Oil-Cloths, elon very hese at the Old Flaws,” a 


FULTO 


EET NEW YO 


RK. 
Carpets carefall fully packed and s and sent to any part of the United States fre free of f charge. 


J. A. BEN 











For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper fn the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of THe INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and alms 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries in science, the 
most prominent art topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sanday-school depart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymus and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid, to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
Office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 


This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIB 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect Ukenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those nobie patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

1 Ogbeoriber, one pear, in advance, postage free, 


le ee eseece 


Renewal of an Old Subscription for 2 years, in 
advance, postage paneer 8 the saltese 
Bnoraving. wibcisidedbenhesstes anor 6 08 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS ot the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 34 by 38 Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s gautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, MISS 
RS. S.GOURNEY, Mrs. 





We believe this to be one of the most valuable 











A rena of an Old Sabowae IS 
Pelee siamese weweces siceaseacmuartoar 6 00 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches 
The néw ee Bteel on, attend of Cates 


Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is com 
reads for, delivery. Our subscribers 
will please derstan 


rl n A a an 
advance. is new and ‘ect engray' 
Stone’ rithont THE oie well a | 
from $5 to $10, as similar engravings usually sell at 
the print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

Mr. Ritchie nas be on for us accurate = 
beautiful Stee! tm = f President Grant an 
Vice-President Wi e will send both of these 

to subscribers for THs InDEP 


EDWIN M. 1. STANTON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inchés. 


We have beaatiful Steel Engra’ (from a plate 
made by Mr, Ritchie) of the famous ar Seoretary of 
Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. The work 
san accurate Le of one of the most conspicu- 
Sa er eer alaaales We'll pregems rset 

re valuable. 
seribers. for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
‘becriber, one year, in advance, postage 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
six NTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ieal k is ApEntal an 4 graphic narrative of the 
poo a an 

scqnes, events, and pe which transpired 

within the cognizance of its author, while tye © at 

the, White Satpenie | Brociamation We wil present 

this book ~ fubscribers r T&E INDEPENDENT on 
2 the tollowing term 


ibscri . ear, in advance, postage 
free, ber, one above BOOK... 22.20 .eseeeees 33.50 


‘6 PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 


at have a contract with the manufacturers o7 the 
orice aT cay plant Sad 

. - 6” (cas 
best mn send us the of three NEW 


m who a names of 
Pabecri th the money. $3.00 each, ($9.00 in 
all), in wavance or = —— ees es ei. t— 
$e. rhe : Wringer” ‘int be > delivered at our 
office or sent by express. as may be directed. 
a Bee Advertisement, on page 31 of this issue 


———_ 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for 
ENT are 


pease not pay mosey Fs 
persons represen ves as un 

a. ‘orm of Certi 
rece, bearing the fac-oumdle aig of the Publisher, 


rarest “HENRY 0. BOWER, 


Publisher “ The Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 
WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, I! 
WILLIAM L. HEATON, Manager. 


The Judependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in_ Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if iple. When neither of these 








pa after —— mos., bed 
shor gebectintions © i ce gents per per week. 


ph explicit orderis 
received the ‘Bablisher for their discontinuance, 
and oe he ail arrearages is is made ag re- 
ytd od en aaatieaa athe. 


oo money ip yin advance. 
Soma of thet ir Pacvseriptoas and to forward 
tho 
tne ex) with or i ‘ 


er } this 0 
of the pa r is a sufficient receipt 
of the it subscription. PORECELPTS for money 


itted RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change tn the date of expiration on on the little yel- 


ed to the which change is ms.e 
either tne frst or second d weer after ti the money is Te- 
ceived. But ¥' “54 inal is received there- 
Petre, BAMPSO as ian W & CO’. No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our ts in Leneee to receive subseriptions 
and ents. 


YC. 
Editer, Publbben and Brepricter 
P.O. Box 2787. New York City 


NEWSPAPER Arner A 
— rson who takes vm 
ie daeprtn tne fakes Yat ener me 


er directed 
or a ne aes subscribed or 
a f & person orders - discontinued, he 
v rages, ™ 
tinue to send it until paym = yt - and collect 4 
bay amount. whetner the paper is taken from th 


or not 
once pe courts have decided. that 
newspapers an and fw beng: 4 from the post-office, or 
ving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
eeaviaence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE =e INSERTION. 
to the coli 
lines to the inch. at Pooe Busines 


aerate. | 





ay THS. not fing four lines 


Address ail letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City 
WESTEEN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn S&t., Chieago, 
WILLIAM L HEATON Manager. 
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Weekly Market Review, 


[For week ending Friday, September 29th, 1876. | 








REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE LNDEPENDENT.” 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—The market continues strong for all 
varieties. There ts no stock of Rios to speak of in first 
hands and the cargo of the steamer now due has 
been sold to arrive. It is expected that ¢he receipts 
in October will be mach larger than those of Sep- 
tember, and a weaker marketis looked for on that 
account. The stock of Maricabosin first hands has 
been ail bought uo and many sales have been made 
to arrive,and the prospect for this grade is an ad- 
vance. The stock of Java is in the hands of one hold- 
er. The consumptive demand is not large at present ; 
but should itimprove the price will be advanced ac- 
cordingly. 


TEA.—The leading feature of the market this 
week was the auction sale of Wednesday when 6,800 
packages Green, Oolong, Japan, etc. were sold, 
chiefly to city buyers. The prices obtained were sat- 
isfactory, showing a firmer market. Green brought 
about previous rates. Old Crop Japan went at a little 
improvement, while New Crop was a little off. Oolong 
was well sustained, and low quality Congou, though 
not much wanted, brought very fair prices. 


SUGARS.—The market for Raw has assumed more 
regularity, om account of increased demands from 
Ktefiners and the firmness of holders of stock. The 
market for Refined is tame and prices favor the 
buyer. 


MOLASSES.—The demand for Boiling Grades is 
light 2nd prices nominal. There is some inquiry for 
Grocery Grades and prices are support:d. New Or- 
leans is in fair request and the marketis firmer, 
Sugar-house is weak. 


SYRUPS are in improved demand and the market 
ts steady. 


RICE is in good demand, with light receipts. In 
Carolina the transactions are confined to old stock. 
Louisiana is selling freely. 


FOREIGN DRIED FRUITS.—The demand is light. 
The market is well supplied and values are softening, 
though as yet are unchanged. 


SPICES.—The market for all kinds is strong. Pep- 
per is in good demand and higher. 


FISH.—Mackerel is being stored daily as received, 
as a rule, as buyers object to present prices. Dry Cod 
are inlight supply and holders are firm. Box Her- 
ring are active. Barrel Herring are steady. 





SALT.—Liverpool Fine continues in active {request 
and lots arriving are immediately placcd on Southern 
and Western orders. Bulk is also meeting witha 
good demand and firm prices rule. 


RN 
GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour and Meal.—The export 
demand for State and Western Flour has slackened 
and the market is weaker. Trade ‘and . Family 
brands have been slow of sale. Southern has been 
slow. Rye Flour is steady. Corn Meal is dull.. Oat 
Meal quiet. 


GRAIN.—Wheat has ruled dull,though cable ad- 
vices are stronger. Rye is less firm. Corn is steady 
at the close. Prime Oats are firm and inferior weak. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—The tone of the mar- 
ket has continued to improve and all sorts are active 
and firm. 


CATTLE MARKET.—In the early part of the 
week the receipts of Beef Cattle were of inferior 
grades The demand was slow and prices irregular. 
toward the close a better feeling was manifested and 
prices closed firm, with a slight advance. The sales 
were at 8@11 cents for ordinary to choice, to dress 
56957 bs. to the gross cwt., and 7 @8 for Texas and 
Cherokee, to dress 55 bs. Milch Cows were in moder- 
ate request at $45@8, Calif included. There was a 
fuir steady inquire for Calves at 6@9 cents for Veals, 
and $5@$835 for Grass-fed. Sheep and Lambs were 
steady at 4%@5X cents for the former and 5\@6 
cents for the latter. Dressed Hogs were in limited 
demand, but prices ruled steady. The quotation was 
7@8\cents. The receipts for the week were 9,897 
Beef Cattle, 83 Cows, 2,514 Calves, 29,157 Sheep, and 
26,111 Hogs. 


COAL.—The auction sales of Anthracite on 
Wednesday and Thursday were largely attended by 
local and Eastern buyers, and the prices obtained 
were generally above those realized at recent sales. 

e bidding was spirited. Since the sales closed 
1 rehas been an active inquiry at the circular rates 

. the several companies. Below we give par- 

| ulars: 





September 27th. 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western. 








September 2th. 
Delaware and Hudson Canal. 
£,000 tons a a 
35,000 “ 
20,000 ue 
45 000 “  Stove.. 


Bituminous continues quiet. The demand being for 
small parcels only, prices are to some extent nom- 
inal. The quotations are: for Liverpool House 
Cannel, $15@17; Liverpool Gas do., $10@11; Newcastie 
do. Caking, $5.50; Scotch Cannel, $5@7; do. Steam, 
$5@5.50; Provincial, 84.50@5.50, currency; Pennsyl- 
vania and Westmoreland Gas, $6@6.25; West Virginia 
$65.75@6; Cumberland, Broadtop, and Clearfield, 
$595.25; and Anthracite $4@5, by the cargo. 


* COTTON,—The demand for “ spot” has been only 
moderate and prices have declined one-eighth of a 
cent, the market closing quiet, 


DRUGS AND DYES are in steady moderate de- 
mand, 

GUNNY CLOTH.—India is scarce and firm. Do- 
mestic Bagging is in good demand. 

HAY.—Prime qualities are in request, but the re- 


ceipts and supply are light. Inferior grades are neg- 
lected... The.quotations are for North, Riyer Ship 
Ping, 60c.; Retail qualities, 75¢.@$1; and Clover and 
Salt, 55¢c.@60c. There is a fair local demand for 
Straw, but the receipts at the moment are heavy. 


Prices, however, are unchanged. We quote Long 
| Rye, 75@80c. and Short do. and Oat 50@60c., cash. 


HIDRBS) are in fair demand, but the high views of 
importers check sales. 


LEATHER:—The market for Hemlock Sole is act- 
ive and prices are very firm. Heavy, suitable for the 
Continental markets, are wanted at 26@27c. 


METALS of ail kinds are gniet. 


NAVAL STORES.—Rosin is in demand. Spirits 
Turpentine firmer. 


OILS.—Sperm is slow. Linseed in fair demand. 
Crade Whale firmer. Petroleum quiet. 


PROVISIONS.—The market for Hog Products has 
ruled dull and unsettled; but, after alternate weak- 
ness and firmness, in response to Western dis- 
patches, there was a better tone at the close, with a 
slight improvementin prices. There have been no 
developments in the other departments. 


RAGS AND — STOCK.—The market rules 
steady. We quot 







MARR ANEE MD oss cyegsk=+dora-ensionasss 5¥@6 cents. 
poaee  A ikea {tree of Wooiens), #B. 3 GX 
Colored, #®...........0+.. eecces cee . X@ - 
‘aper 
ee eee 


No.1 White AEN eb 
Book Stock (solid), #D. 
Common Papers, en... 


WOOL.—There is a general disposition shown on 
the part of manufacturers to meet holders at their 
recent views, as the tendency of prices is decidedly 
upward. Stocks of all kindsare light and Fine Wools 
particularly are scarce and wanted. 

———EEEE 


PRODUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—The market is extremly quiet and prices 
are unchanged. We quote: 


Pots, first sorts, per Ib : aank 
Pearls, tirst sorts, per Ib............ dédecsecced . 6X@— 


BEESWAX.—A sale of spp Southern was made 
to an exporter at 32c., which indicates a slight im- 


provement; but the market is inactive and most re- 
We quote: 


ceivers quote prices unchanged. 
Western, pure. 
Southern, pure 

—Receipts for the week, 47 packages 


BUTTER 
The market for State has been irregular The de- 
man been light for ali kinds, es) ecially = = 




















eral stock; but prices are higher. estern is w 
We quote: 

State, Dairies...,.......... r 

State, Peiry, pails, prime to select. 

State, Dairy, pails, poor to good.. 

State, Creamery, Select invoices. c 
State, Sweet Cri 5 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, fair t tot prime +230) @36 
State, firkins, aie tochoice............++ 124 G30 
Stace. half-firkin tubs.. 29 @34 
State. Welsh tubs, fair to prime. +29 @33 
State, Very POOF............cceeeee --20 @21 
Western eamery +32 Gi 
Western, firkins ...... 16 @24 
Western, Dairy, tubs.... 18 @27 
Western, Factory, tubs... essveed3 @25 


ESE.—Receipts for week 51,320 pkgs. The de- 
onan is light and trade is conservative. rahi 
quotation 65s, Freights by steam to Liver TR 

about 45@50s. Gold 110%. Commercial 60-day bills o1 
London 4.79@4.80 gold per £ sterling. We quote: 


State, Factory, tine to fancy..... .. onsilasigiiaiean 12. @13% 
State, air to primé........ . . 9%e@R 


State, Factory, Half-Skimme d.. 
Facto mm: 











a eeweeees eee 


EGGS.—Receipts for week 7,202 pkgs. The market 
has been changeable, but prices are steady at the 
close. The views of country holders seem to be con- 
siderably above a selling figure. We quote: 


Jersey. single bbls,...... 
State Seay may 








Western, fair marks 
queed » prime....... 
nadian, fair to good 
FEATHERS.—Prime White have someinquiry, but 
ree lots are neglected. We quote: 


Live Geese, white, prime Western........... 55 @58 
Live Geese, mixed, Western............. veces 40 @50 


GAME. anrouge are not plenty and fresh lots sell 
well. Prime Partridges are in g request. Wild 
Ducks are scarce. We quote: 


 Saotananygaarl per poe emece 
Grouse, pe. 
Woodcock, : 


Crop of 1876, rng” fair to ere ileal 25 @35 
Crop of 1875, State, fair to fancy...... 5 

Crop of 1875, Cae ae 
Crop of 187, Wis., good. 


FRUITS.—Domestic Dried.—There is more in- 





Poaweeeeseees 


quiry for — Peeled Peaches are in fair de- 

mand. We quote: 

Apples, State, 1875, a. is chcawersosanae £%e : 
we 187. rs. 308 











oteeee 


Domestic i fepperte ion arriv ed freely a nd 
are lower. Pears oe request. Plums in fair 











demand. We quo 
ples: 
Weeteen N.Y a Yr varieties.........:. —-@1 50 
} ae yogh§ Y., mix ~~ d lots,.. cin 8 : 4 
me, near-by, per a@ 

amon, Ba gilt entice or 10@ 62 
lll prime to extra, per bbl. - 9 00@10 00 
eget fair to good, per b' 7 W@ 8 00 
Sieckle, per bbl.. 6 00@12 U0 
Louise ene dé Jéxsey, ; per “pol. - 5 We@ 8 00 
Flemish Beauty, perbb!........... a6 6 00@10 00 
pease, cocking. Bene lass -serecsecessccscevers 2 0@ 300 
—- —— poasacussbes Secs oneeere ins Fs 
al a2eepents=eneveh~-area aTS 
Damson. TUDE, cagdboodenec an eg ecsccececess 6 0O@ 7 00 
Com mou, er WP cnsaneoonath-osnaths son rst BOS 6 0 





Cranberries 
Our quotations for Jersey Berries are for standard 
es, branded ‘N.J.C.G.A.,” the dimensions 
for crates 8%x12x22 inc for barreis. 
diameter of head 16%, of bilge and depth Hi 
inches, inside measurement. 
branded usually contain as peniee sell propor: 


tionally lower. We quote 

Jersey, prime, per DUBh. crate oss esen 50 
fot poe earner ae 
a : % —o 











Hoisware, per d........:. Eh Lh lh ley aa 





















‘orn 
Pears, Duchesse, per box.. 
— Clairgeau, per box... do nbd F4s05 oc0ce 





Chestnuts opened at $10 per bushel and have de 
clined to $6. Peanuts arein fair demand, mode 
supply, and firmer. We quote: 

Goestnute per bash posnehsaooscncenn escccescee © OO@ G00 

Peanuts ts, Va., fa 0 PARR 
Peanuts, V a., yom per bush... e 

Va. 00 MPs. .h<40% TL 1 10@ 1 45 





hy —Irish Potatoes are in good demand 
gvurs r exporting. Prices are firmer, but not ma- 
erially Higher. Some of Se Maine Potatoes show 
ving them the preference 
Sweet Potatoes have de- 





Early Hose, Sate. prime, per a ee $2 62@ 2 75 
Early Rose, State, fair to good, per bbi 25@ 2 50 
Western, double-head barrels....... 12@ 250 
Eastern, prime, double-head barrels.. 50@ 2 75 
Sweet, Yellow, good to prime, per bbi.. 2 00@ 2 50 





POULTRY.— Live Poultry.—The supply is liberal to} 
day and the demand is almost entirely from the ki i: 
ers. Fowlsand Chickens are lower. The Turkeys 
arriving are Wenner either too small or too large 
and coarse. ote : 








pring Chickens, Del. and Josey. per Ib..... Me io 
spring Chickens, Western, # ......++...+++ . Be 
fowls, Jersey, #Ib........... ‘acest . M@ 15 
fowls, Western, ® DB. « B@ iM 
sters, # B......... 8@ 
Turkeys, Je . - M@ 16 
Turkeys, Western, # ®.... 1B@_ 15 
Ducks, Jersey, per pal 75@1 00 
— J estern, per poe e *ee— Se. = 
eese, Jersey, per pair Jee 0@: 
Geese, Western, Per DAIL... -.....000.. + cee "311 37@1 62 


Dressed Poultry.—The ane is moderate and the 
uality of the receipts generally inferior, either 
from — in — condition or because the Fowls are 
— Extra nice lots of Dry-picked 
Chickens —— readily, but Sealded stock is generally 
siow. A few dressed Ducks of ordinary quality are 
selling as high as 15@l6c.; but some poor lots have 
sold much lower. 





Scalded Fowls, fai 14 
Dry-picked Spring Chickéns, a to prime. 18 
Dry- Dry picked Spring Chickens, fair saaees.. eT | 

hickens, geon® to prime....,......6. 15 
Scalded Chickens, fair to A+) 


ee 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Building Materials. 





BRICK. 
ponreere 3 ald 





—a 

Rockiand.. — 8 a 

North River.— 60 a 
BER. 


ist'n Spr’ce.11 00 al4 
ets all 
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an 
SRA 
oe ee 
SoCo 


ale 
Croton Frn’ts10 00 
Philadelphia 23 
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3 emt bo 


French Win- 

cow o. =e 
@ 60 an 

25 p..c. dis. Hit 


Cotton. 


Uplané. ma. N.Orl’s. plone . N.Orl’s. 
Ordinary. . — 9 3-16 Good Mid’g ll 3-léall 7-16 
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Noung and Old. 


FARMER FREE. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





Ox! Farmer Free ! 
Good Farmer Free ! 
The merriest wight in the world is he ; 
In sun or rain 
He’ll ne’er complain, 
But scatter and gather his golden grain. 


Tis a sight to see 
Young Farmer Free 
In the woods and fields, where he loves to be. 
He’s tall and slim, 
And a ragged brim 
Has bis hat, which is good enough for him, 


For it adds a grace 
To the sunny face, 
That shines like a gem in a shady place ; 
While high and bold 
His pants are rolled, 
And tucked in his boots that are stoutly soled. 


Now over the saddle 
He’ll gayly straddle, 
Or out in the boat like a duckling paddle ; 
Now here, now there, 
Now everywhere, 
Goes Farmer Free, like a sprite of the air, 


Swift over the hill 
Or down to the mill, 
He does his errands with right good will ; 
And building forts 
Is one of his sports, 
For when he’s not busy he’s out of sorts. 


Back into town, 
With a coat of brown, 
Comes a little chap, with a bigger frown 
Than oft has place 
On his sunny face, 
And he would if he could his steps retrace ; 


But he’s had his play 
And his holiday, 
And to books and study must hie away ; 
And fuller of glee 
Will the winter be 
For the summer’s frolic, dear Farmer Free! 





CULTIVATING THE ZSTHETIC. 


BY MARY 8. DEERING. 





Asa child I wondered that my birthdays 
didn’t occur more frequently during the 
year; but now, with three boys in the house, 
I find birthdays and their attendant carni- 
vals alarmingly frequent. 

It came about, a few days ago, that, in 
view of Lee’s ninth birthday, the Mamma 
and I took counsel together. Now every- 
body who has enjoyed in his own house 
such advantages of theoretical education as 
only a resident maiden aunt can afford 
knows that no childish mind is so young as 
to be incapable of receiving esthetic ideas. 
We were wearied with the seemingly endless 
rotation of kites, knives, balls, bats, steam- 
engines, bows and arrows, bean-poppers, 
picture books—happy thought! no more 
picture books, but pictures, in their stead. 
“Pictures will educate his taste,” pro- 
nounced I, in my capacity of maiden aunt; 
and there stood out in my memory two me- 
dallions which hang in marble in a certain 
gallery of the Vatican—wandering musical 
bands of little boys, whose seanty drapery is 
blown by the breeze, from whose sweet, 
earnest faces curling hair is blown lightly 
away, and whose every pretty limb is full 
of boyish motion. Wandering through 
this gallery, when in Rome, I had seen at a 
glance that one of these breezy little boys 
was the picture of Lee. What more appro- 
priate than to give to Lee photographs of 
these medallions, and so educate his taste? 
Maiden Aunt had seen the photographs 
down-town. The Mamma was delighted. 
In desperation, she had nearly bought a ball, 
which would have been the tenth ballin the 
family during the summer. ‘“‘ But,” said 
Lee, ‘‘ balls are a bad job. No use to buy a 
fifty-center just to throw it downa chimney. 
Besides, some big Irish boy always steals 
everybody’s bat. 

‘Lee, don’t say bad job. That is slang. 
And there are plenty of better words than 
big,” put in Maiden Aunt. 

The photographs were bought, prettily 
framed, and hidden carefully away till such 
time as a surprise should be in order. 
That night Lee announced: ‘‘ T’morrer’s my 
birthday; ’n’ I’m goin’ to havea pocket- 
book. You promised.” 


“Spell t’morrer,” Lee, suggested Maiden 
Aunt. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


EL 


‘‘ To-morrow takes too long,”: said Lee, 
emphatically. ‘‘ But Papa’s goin’ to give it 
to me—birthday.” ; 

‘*Learn to speak English, my dear,” from 
Maiden Aunt again. ‘‘ There’s ag at the end 
of going; and what do you mean by it? 

A promise is a promise decided the 
Mamma, and Lee must have his purse; but 
hereafter we won’t promise. Next day the 
photographs, still in their wrappings, were 
brought down-stairs. Lee looked at the 
great bundle, and knew it at once for any- 
thing but a pocketbook. He attempted to 
bear his disappointment manfully at first; 
but, contrasted with the newspaper-wrapped 
bundle before him, the ideal pocketbook 
was too much for his fortitude and his lips 
trembled. 

‘I wanted a”— began Lee. 

‘*What’s that? What’s that?” shouted the 
other boys, dancing around the bundle. 

“‘Never mind what that is,” quivered 
Lee. ‘‘I don’t care about that. I wanted 
a real”— 

‘Now, that is rude,” broke in the Mamma. 
‘“You might have been polite enough to 
take this present, and see if the purse 


-wouldn’t come too. We'll lay these things 


away till somebody wants them. 

“Give ‘em to me! Do give ’em to me,” 
cried the others, in a shrill duet and re- 
gardless of what the bundle held. 

But the pictures disappeared, their wrap- 
pings still unopened, and justice was satis- 
fied. 

The family dispersed to wash its face and 
brush its hair. Lee reappeared directly, 
his hair parted diagonally from one ear to 
the other, and two little yellow dripping 
locks, which had escaped the brush, hang- 
ing over bis forehead. His face, though 
still wet in spots, shone with virtuous resolu- 
tion. 

“T guess I'll take em, Mamma!” 

‘Oh! no. They’re put away, amd you are 
to have only your pocketbook,” said the 
Mamma. ‘‘ What we can’t do for your 
taste we will do for your manners. 

Great was the quiet at dinner that day, 
and the leaven worked in three busy boys’ 
minds. To this day the pictures have not 
been seen. But this was by no means the 
close of Lee’s birthday. Down to Papa’s 
office went the child, for his pocketbook; 
and brought it away triumphant. On the 
way home, he passed a certain store where 
he is allowed to go occasionally for pony 
puzzles anda scrap of conversation, and 
so dropped in. Six o’clock came to us at 
home; but no Lee. Half past six. It rained, 
and a band splashed by to receive a compa- 
ny of firemen, come from somewhere to visit 
somebody. Lee has followed the band and 
doesn’t know six o’clock from seven, was our 
natural conclusion, drawn from a rich ex- 
perience. The band splashed back again. 
with the company that they had ‘‘ received.” 

“I’m ’fwaid he’s downed,” said the five- 
year-old; ‘‘or else it’s tramps. I know it’s 
tramps.” 

Mamma opened the door and peered into 
the dark street. Moonlight was due, so ne 
street-lamps were lighted—a bit of economy 
practiced in certain provincial cities, and 
based, without regard to rain, upon the 
habits of the moon. 

“Hi-i-il Mamma, worried about me, I 
s’pose!” said Lee, springing in at the open 
door with a subdued whoop. ‘‘I’ve got a 
ticket to the p’liceman’s ball, next Friday. 
Come out in the dinin’-room and see ’em.” 

‘« Lee, there’s a g at the end of dining,” 
said Maiden Aunt. 

‘Splendid knife, and pictures, and bottle 
hair-oil, and money in pocketbook, and 
Martha Washington, and oh! Mamma, 
Mamma, sand-soap!” roared Lee, in steady 
crescento. Little by little we learned that 


two or three gentlemen of his acquaintance 


‘told him how old he was, and said his 
new pocketbook was pretty, and gave him 
the money, and the knife, and the hair-oil, 
and some court-plaster, and some horse-car 
tickets, just to furnish the pocketbook, and 
a really knife, and oh-h-h! the sand-soap!” 
‘¢ And I kissed ’em all,” added Lee. Stand- 
ing his treasures in a row upon the end of 
the tea-table, he gave the history of each. 
‘But I do admire sand-soap!” said he, gent- 
ly, standing the soap against the edge of 
the cake-basket. And even his mother could 
not have desired that he should receive a 
present more cordially. 

When at last his little tired head was 


laid upon his pillow, and he had been re- 
minded to make the proper birthday resolu- 
tions, he said, sleepily: ‘‘Oh! I do like my 
sand-soap. Wasn’t Mr. Hayes a thought- 
ful gentleman to give a boy sand-soap?” 

But his taste remains uneducated and so 
completely in embryo are his esthetic ideas 
that a cake of sand-soap and a leather 
pocketbook are more to him than all the 
treasures of the Vatican. 





HOW THE CHILDREN LOOKED FOR 
PAUL REVERE'S LANTERNS. 


BY ELSIE GORHAM, 


“Yau! yah! yah! bi-i-¢/” shouted little 
black Sambo, dancing up and down before 
the garret window. Therising moon lighted 
the whites of his eyes and his glittering 
teeth, as his little woolly head bobbed about 
like a small black flag, far out over the sill. 

“‘Hurrah! rah! rah!” whooped the flaxen- 
headed urchin peering out beside him and 
waving his little cocked hat in the night 
wind. 

‘‘Two lanterns hung out from Christ- 
church steeple! Hi! yi! Come ‘long up 
quick, Mum Chloe!” 

The little woolly head was suddenly 
drawn in, and the round little body which 
it surmounted turned two or three delighted 
somersaults over the garret floor, to the 
very edge of the steep stairs, up which flut- 
tered a huge plaided turban and a string of 
small white night-gowns in its wake, like 
bobs to a gaudy kite. 

‘* Twolanterns! Massa Paul Revere, he’s 
a-comin’ an’ all de red coats out o’ Boston 
close to his heels, shore! Hear dat?” cried 
the excited little black boy. 

‘“No; but I hears dat, an’ dat, an’ dat,” 
said Mum Chloe, scrambling up the stairs, 
with the little scrambling night-gowned ones 
clinging to her skirts, and cuffing sound- 
ingly the broad ears of the dodging Sambo. 

‘‘Don’ yer tell me the Philistine sojers 
be upon us! Tell de truf. Whars dem 
lantern? Lemme see, an’ count de number 
myself. Don’ b’lieve dare’s nary one.” 

In a trice five heads were thrust eagerly 
forth from the window, counting the lan- 
terns that sparkled like little fiery eyes 
from the tall steeple looming up by Copp’s 
Hill, over the river. Ben's cocked hat, 
Mum Chloe’s turban, Sambo’s old red waist- 
coat the skirts of the little night-gowned 
ones were all waving a frantic welcome to 
the blinking signals. ~ 

‘*Let’em come!” chuckled Chloe. ‘‘ Dey’s 
welcome to all de powder and guns dey 
can get. Massa Paul Revere’s ahead of 
’em dis time. Twoif by sea! Hush! Yer 
don’ hear nothin’, Massa Ben; do yer? 
Oars, nor nothin’? Shouldn’t wonder if 
dem Britishoors was a-pullin’ out five tousan’ 
strong ‘long de opposite shore o’ Boston, 
goin’ for de powder and layin’ out to cotch 
Massa Hancock and Adams on de way. 
Guess not dis time, gemmen! Hi! hi!” 

Mum Chloe stopped, to make merry over 
over disappointment of the red coats, 
which her prophetic soul foresaw. 

“‘Don’ see any ting nowheres, does yer, 
Sambo, stealin’ ‘long kerful ’cross de 
river?” 

“‘Yaas, sartin, Mum Chloe, I see heaps 
jes now, somewheres—boats and baggonets 
and sojers; but de moon jes riz up peart an’ 
mos’ put my eyes out. I can’t tell exactly 
which way to look for de boats, at dis pres- 
ent minute; but dey’se comin’. Yaas, mum! 
Dis little niggah’l] jab some of dem cunnels 
or ginrals wid de old baggonet hanging up 
on de big beam in dere,” said Sambo, 
pointing behind him into the attic with his 
trembling finger and rolling his eyes wildly 
all round the horizon, in search of his Brit- 
ish victims, 

“‘Don’t talk so loud, Sambo,” implored 
little night-gowned Priscilla, gazing with 
big blue eyes at the lights on the steeple 
and wondering what was going to happen 
next. ‘‘Supposing,” said she, pinching 
the sharp little elbow of small Dorothea, 
by her side—‘‘supposing wetwo go over 
the ferry to-morrow into Boston, with Mum 
Chloe (its a lovely chance now the British 
are all sailing out); and supposing we go 
and ask little Nabby Newman if she 
climbed up the steeple ladder and carried 
those two lanterns behind her papa, old 
Mr. Sexton Newman. 

‘No, I shan’t suppose any such thing. I 








don’t care if she did. I only wish the 


o 
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Britishers would all sail straight back to 
the Old Country king that sent them 
here; and then we could have nice times 
again, playing on the Common with Cousin 
Sally. ’Member our baby-house, don’t 
you? Number three in the Mall, third 
door from the Granary, we called it. Six 
rooms in our house and three twig dollies. 
I think the fireplace we had between the 
two big roots was the beautifulest fire- 
place ever was in adoll’s house. I lefta 
little pot hanging over the sticks. Wonder 
if the soldiers have stole it?” 

White Dorothea was in the midst of the 
glories of that beautiful baby-house, the 
rooms of which were set up and furnished 
with twigs in the spaces between the 
gnarled roots of the third great eim in 
Boston Mall, the watchman, with his lantern 
and iron staff, came tramping over the cob- 
ble-stones and up the street, crying: 

* Past ten o’clock, and all’s well!” 

‘* All’s well,” sounded at the same time 
from the deck of the ‘‘Somerset” man-of- 
war, swinging at her moorings just off the 
little pebbly-point beyond the garden-wall. 

In went briskly the five heads, Mum 
Chloe giggling and chuckling, and the chil- 
dren thinking it proper to do likewise. 

‘‘Yaas, Massa Watchman, mighty wall, 
s’long as de Britishoors are on de way for 
de good, sound drubbin’ dey desarve.” 

Mum Chloe seemed to magnify herself 
into two Mum Chloes, as she knotted her 
turban in gorgeous fashion round her brist- 
ling woolly braids. 

The watchman passed on, and the heads 
were again out in anxious survey, when the 
sound of a horse’s feet was heard in the dis 
tance, ringing over the stony pavement. 
The sound drew nearer and nearer, and 
before the children had done wonder- 
ing who might be coming the headlong 
steed was reined up at their very door; 
and the rider dismounted, clanging at the 
knocker with a terrific noise. 

“Tis Paul Revere,” cried Ben, as the 
hall-door promptly opened and the light 
from the hall lantern streamed out on the 
burly form on the steps. 

‘The British are embarking for Lexing- 
ton and Concord, to seize the stores of am- 
munition. I am on my way to give the 
alarm.” 

‘God speed you and the good cause,” 
said Col. Conant, comng iout, in his velvet 
skull-cap and long flowered dressing-gown, 
to grasp the hand of Paul Revere, who 
quickly mounted again and was off like 
the wind toward Medford town. 

The children and Mum Chloe hastened 
down-stairs, to ask all sorts of questions of 
Col. Conant. 

‘We got up to see the lights in the bel- 
fry. Brother Ben has watched for them 
every night since that Sunday that Mr. 
Paul Revere was here and said he was 
going to hang them out when the British 
went out of Boston to get our guns at Con- 
cord, and to get Mr. Hancock and Mr. 
Adams too,” said the little ones, cuddling 
under Papa’s dressing-gown, as he took 
them on his knee. 

“*My dears,” said Col. Conant, fondly 
smoothing the golden heads, ‘‘there’ll be 
many a little fatherless one, I fear, before 
this night’s work is over.” 

Thereupon Priscilla and Dorothea began 
to weep dismally, and Sambo’s teeth chat- 
tered in his head with thinking that per- 
haps he shonld really be obliged to defend 
himself and Mum Chloe with the rusty 
**baggonet ” hanging in the attic. 

‘Don’t cry, children. You, at any rate, 
are safe and out of danger. They will not 
molest us Charlestowners. They are going 
by Charlestown here, toward Medford— 
so says Paul Revere. Now, to bed, little 
ones, and pray the Good Father in Heaven 
to bless the right and give peace to this 
troubled land.” 

Thereupon the little girls, reassured, 
pattered away in their little high-heeled 
slippers, up over the oaken stairs, and, lay- 
ing their flaxen heads on their pillows, slept 
peacefully till dawn. Charlestown streets 
were by this time all astir with excitement, 
and the little girls, sitting up in bed, could 
even hear the bells far away in Medford 
ringing out the alarm and gunshots ex- 
ploding in the morning air. Now, indeed, 
they were ready to weep again with fright 
and sorrow; but the sight of Sambo in the 





entry by their door, charging at a stort 
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corn broom with the bayonet from the attic, 
and yelling: ‘‘ Here’s for your heart: and 
innards, Kunnel o’ Dragoons |. Here’s a slice 
out o’ you, Capting o’ de Royal Welsh! 
Hi! hi! yah!” caused them to laugh, 
through their tears. ° 

Poor little Pris and Dot! This day was the 
beginning of evil times for them. The 
dear old house, with its sunny garden, ter- 
raced down to the river-bank, had been a 
happy home te them. Two months from 
this time and Col. Conant’s happy‘ house- 
hold was scattered far and wide, the British 
having burned every house in Charles- 
town. Fickle Sambo was a drummer- 
boy, strutting around in the king’s 
service. Col. Conant was in camp at 
Cambridge. The little girls and Mum Chloe 
were with astern Tory aunt in Milton, in 
default of a more patriotic female guardian. 
The young rebel, Ben, had run away in 
disgust from his loyal relative, and was 
making amends for this escapade by a dili- 
gent study of Greek and Latin with a mild 
old neutral minister, whose placid soul 
Ben daily disturbed by his frettings and 
fumings that be was not old enough to fight 
the British and drive them single-handed 
from the continent. 








Selections. 


UNDER THE SEA. 





BY EMMA ‘LAZARUS. 





CuiEar through the shining liquid glass I gazed, 
Discovering a world! There long reeds 
swung, 
Balanced by lazy ripples ; sea-plapts raised 
Their emerald crowns aloft; dark mosses 
clung, 
Golden and brown, to rocks that seemed fit 
couch 
For mermaidens and languid water-brides ; 
Bright, tawny bulging sea-weed in its pouch 
Held living jewels twinkling through the 


sides ; 
Blue polished pebbles and pink twisted shells 
Paved the clean floor. While my rapt eyes 
were bent 
*Neath the vexed surface, on the crystal cells, 
Through that serene, caressing element, 
The tenant sleep, the eternal rest profound, 
I seemed to share of those who have been 
drowned. 


For they are lulled by cradle-song of waves, 

And soft green waters kiss their sealéd eyes ; 
Round them smooth currents wind through 

twilight caves ; 

They sleep on moss, but buried treasure lies 
Golden and pearl anigh their crystal graves. 

High overbead they feel the sea-gull dip 
With greetings sweet—sighs from some heart 

that craves 

Their drownéd love, kisses from some fond 

lip, 
Whereon the stinging bitterness must dwell 
For aye of the unbroken, last farewell. 

But they, possessed by that divine repose, 
Stir not, nor give a sign. Shall they awake 
Ever from this deep dream ? or ever slake 

The thirst for peace life’s fevered fret be- 

stows ? 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 





RUFUS CHOATE. 


CHOATR’s first appearance at the bar was 
the signal for much laughter and ridicule. 
His advent was regarded by the lawyers 
and suitors of his day very much as the ap- 
pearance of Pegasus would be received by 
the steady-going, earth-born equine race if 
he should descend and assume the role of a 
cart-horse. His ways were not as their 
ways. His eccentricities and his struggles 
to carry his burden aloft into his native 
element excited much merriment. But 
soon it was found that Pegasus drew his 
load better than any of them, despite his 
antics and his curvetings. Men soon came 
to acknowledge that there was a new and 
legitimate style of advocate and advocacy; 
and, although it proved inimitable, yet it 
soon secured ungrudgiog admiration, and 
to the new-comer was accorded the leader- 
ship which his unique genius demanded. 
From then until his death he was as much 
sovereign in the Boston Court-house as 
Webster was in Faneuil Hall. 

It is no wonder that Choate’s manner 
startled the staid New England court-houses 
from theircomposure. Nothing like it was 
ever seen before, has been seen since, or 
will ever be seen again. In its volubility 
and vehemence his speech was more like 
that ofan Oriental then that of a ‘‘ Boston 
man.” His voice, which naturally was 
rich, grand, and melodious, he frequently 
urged to its highest key. He shrieked; he 
raved; he tore a passion to tatters; he swung 
his fists; he ran his trembling fingers 
through his long curling locks, dripping 
with perspiration; he shook his head like a 
lion’s mane; he raised his body on his toes 
and brought his weight down on his heels 
with a force that shook the court-room; he 

aused for two or three seconds, threw 

ack his head, swept the jury with a 
terrific glance, and violently inhaled his 
breath through his nostrils with a snuffing 
that was heard all over the court-room; bis 
weird eyes glared like a maniac’s; his 
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wrinkled face assumed a hundred unnatural 
corrugations; in short, his speech tore his 
frame and his body was convulsed like 
that of the Delphic priestess in her mo- 
ments of inspiration. All this seems very 
ridiculous in the description. It is not 
singular that it sometimes excited derision. 
But derision was short-lived. All this time 
his thoughts were poured forth with an 
unvarying and incredible velocity; an 
orderly and coherent array of felicitous and 
choice expressions, which none but the 
orator could have selected and combined; 
startling and beautiful images, soaring 
fancies, glittering wit, soul-stirring analy- 
sis, classical allusion—even Latin quota- 
tions; ingenious illustrations, denuncia- 
tion—rarely employed, but blasting where 
it struck; simple and unadorned pathos, 
deep and subtle sympathy with Nature and 
humanity, breaking down the barriers of 
prejudice, raising and enlarging the soul 
of his auditors, illuminating their under- 
standings, and investing them for the hour 


. With a portion of the orator’s own great- 


ness. It was the very abandonment and 
ecstasy of eloquence, the true inspired 
frenzy, which at long intervals, has de- 
scended from Heaven and given to the world 
a Demosthenes or a Cicero, a Chatham or an 
Erskine, a Webster or a Choate. 


Choate’s personal appearance was as re- 
markable as his oratory. About six feet in 
hight, with a powerful chest and shoulders, 
a gaunt frame, huge hands and feet, a roll- 
ing, lumbering sort of gait, a bilious, coffee- 
colored complexion; his face deeply cor- 
rugated with profound wrinkles and hol- 
lows and seamed with powerful lines; his 
head rather deep than wide and completely 
covered with luxuriant black -curly hair, 
scarcely tinged with gray at the day of his 
death; mouth large and lips thin and trem- 
ulous; his eyes large, deep-set, and black, 
with a weird, far-away expression in quiet, 
but a terrible, burning intensity in excite- 
ment; a face noticeable in a throng of a 
thousand, with intellect looking out at every 
point; a most haggard, woe-begone, fortune- 
telling countenance; his person arrayed in 
slouching, ill-fitting garments, including al- 
ways several coats of various and indescrib- 
able hues, which he doffed and donned in 
the progress of a cause, according to the 
amount of persiration which he was secret- 
ing, and a cravat which has been said ‘‘ to 
meet in an indescribable tie, which seems 
like a fortuitous concurrence of original 
atoms.” He — a wonderful capacity 
for labor and study, but was a martyr to 
sick headaches all his life. 

No less extraordinary in style than in ap- 
pearance and manner was this phenomenal 
being. His wild soarings were strange to 
an audience accustomed to the majestic and 
regular flights of Webster and the silvery 
utterances of Everett. But the style be- 
fitted the manandthe manner. He delight- 
ed in strong contrasts. As in Shakespeare’s 
plays kings and clowns jostle each other, so 


in Choate’s rhetoric the homely and the- 


magnificent are frequently in juxtaposition. 
Doubtless his style lacks simplicity. It is 
fervid, impassioned, Oriental in its richness 
and luxuriance, often exaggerated, but al- 
ways poetic and suggestive. His vocab- 
ulary abounded in recondite and high- 
sounding words. His imagination converted 
the commonest objects into things of beauty 
and described the plainest acts in pbrases 
that haunt the memory. Speaking of a per- 
son hesitating to commit a small offense, 
when contemplating a great crime, he said: 
‘*Is it possible to think, rationally, that if a 
person was going to plunge into a cata- 
ract below the precipice he would be over- 
careful not to moisten his feet with dew?” 
Of an improbable narration he said: ‘The 
story is as unlike the truth asa pebble is un- 
like a star, a witch’s broomstick unlike a 
banner-staff.” Of acunning witness: ‘‘He 
is quick, keen, knows when to hold his 
tongue, with the cunning of a bushy-tailed 
fox. All’s right.” Ofalonely place: ‘‘it 
was as lonely as the desert behind 
Algiers.” Of a captain deceived in 
his reckoning: ‘‘I suppose, if the 
philanthropy of two hemispheres shall find 
only the grave in which Sir John Franklin’s 
body has warmed a place, every coxcomb 
clerk will pass an opinion, judging by after- 
fact, and say precisely where the error in 
judgment was.” Of an unseaworthy vessel: 
“*The vessel, after leaving the smooth water 
of Boston harbor, encountered the eternal 
motion of the ocean, which has been there 
from creation and will be there till land 
and sea shall be no more. She went down 
the harbor a painted and perfidious thing, 
soul-freighted ; but a coffin for the living, a 
coffin for the dead.” Of a captain sailing past 
St. Helena: ‘‘ Such were his meditations as 
the invisible currents of the ocean bore him 
by the grave of Napoleon.” Of a dry goods 
merchant’s bankruptcy he said: ‘‘So have 
I heard that the vast possessions of Alexan- 
der the Conqueror crumbled away in dyin 

dynasties, in the unequal hands of his wea 

heirs.” In regard to the people of Danvers, 
several miles from arailroad, hesaid: ‘‘Her 
people are just near enough to hear the 
whistle of the locomotive and gaze at the 
sparks of that flying giant; yet, for all prac- 
tical purposes, they might as well stand 
under the sky at midnight, gazing at a 
firmament of falling meteors.” en 
Choate essayed the pathetic he was always 
simple. There is no more beautiful im 
stance of this than his remarks on Web- 
ster’s love of New England: ‘He loved 








,New Hampshire—that old granite world— 
the crystal hills, gray and cloud-toped; 
the river whose murmur lulled his cradle; 
the old hearthstone; the grave of father 
and mother, He loved Massachusetts, which 
adopted and honored him—that sounding 
seashore, that charmed elm-tree seat, that 
reclaimed farm, that choice herd, that smell 
of earth, that dear library, those dearer 
friends. But the sphere of his duties was 
his true country.” 

Of Choate’s wit a volume might be com- 
piled. A few examples must answer. Of 
a party in suit he said: ‘‘ Why don’t he 
pay back the moneys he has ill-got? He is 
so much ofa villain that he wouldn’t, if he 
could; and so much of a bankrupt that he 
couldn’t, if he would.” Of a very crooked 
flight of stairs he said: ‘‘How drunk a 
man must be to climb those stairs?” Of 
one of his female clients he said: ‘‘She is 
a sinner—no, not a sinner, for she is our 
client; but she is a very disagreeable saint!” 
He defined the lawyer’s “‘ vacation” as ‘‘the 
space between the question put to a wit- 
ness and hisanswer.” Of the homely Chief- 
Justice Shaw: ‘I venerate him as the 
Indian does his log, curiously carved. I 
acknowledge he’s ugly; but I feel that he is 
great.” Of the constable who repeated the 
word ‘‘having” many times in his return: 
‘‘He has greatly overworked the parti- 
ciple.”"—Albany Law Journal. 





THE YEARS. 


BY MISS MULOCK. 








Way do we heap the huge mounds of years 
Before us and behind, 

And scorn the little days that pass 
Like angels on the wind ? 


Each turning round a small, sweet face, 
As beautiful as near, 

Because it is so small a face 
We will not see it clear. 


And so it turns from us and goes 
Away in sad disdain. 

Though we could give our lives for it, 
It never comes again. 





A VISIT TO LISZT. 


Durine the recent musical performances 
at Bayreuth Franz Liszt was an object of 
scarcely less interest to the multitude of 
visitors than Waener himself. He was a 
guest at Wagner’s house, and held there (as 
he does at most places) a little court, in 
which the aristocracy of art and the aristoc- 
racy of title found themselves in contact. 
The composer of the Nibelungen triolgy 
during those busy and exciting days was 
almost inaccessible; but his door stood 
wide open for the throng which sought the 
apartments appropriated to his illustrious 
father-in-law. Whether countesses or 
kapel)meisters claimed the most of Liszt’s 
attention it would perhaps be difficult to 
say. Both were there in overwhelming 
numbers, and with them came artists of re- 
nown, and ambitious musicians, who have 
yet to win whatever fortune may be in 
store forthem. For the voung especially, 
who showed areal enthusiasm in art, the 
Abbé always had a smile of welcome and a 
few words of encouragement. 

It was my good fortune to receive a kind 
message from the maestro one day, with 
permission to call upon him early the next 
morning. The friend to whomI was in- 
debted for the introduction went with me. 
A man servant received us at Wagner’s 
door, and led us first into a hall which 
occupies the whole central part of the 
house, reaching to the roof and lighted 
from above. The rooms in the second 
story open upon a gallery which runs 
around the hall at its mid-hight. There 
is no staircase visible, In the middle 
of the polished floor stands an American 
piano. In one corner isapipe organ. Fine 
marble statuettes of Siegfried, Lohengrin, 
Tristan, and other heroes of Wagner’s op- 
eras are placed on pedestals around the 
wall. Passing through this apartment, we 
found Liszt in a richly-furnished room at 
the left. Windows at two sides looked 
upon ashady garden. Across one corner 
stretched a grand piano. Across another 
was a long writing-table, covered with 
books, papers, and papeterie, in comfortable 
confusion. A huge writing-case in ormulu 
was open on a stand opposite. If I remem- 
ber, the remaining corner was filled by a 
cabinet, on which were displayed some of 
the rich testimonials presented .o Wagner 
at various times. Cushioned divans were 
disposed about the space in the middle of 
the room, and the shape of one of them was 
made to conform to the curve in the side of 
the grand piano. The walls were covered 
with handsome gold paper—a_ burnished 
figure on a dead-gold ground. The door- 
way was concealed by a curtain of purple 
satin, with a delicate white-flowered stripe, 
and the furniture was upholstered with the 
same material. There was a series of pic- 
tures representing scenes from Wagner’s 
works. Great mounds of living plants and 
flowers lifted themselves above the backs of 
sofas. A silverlamp, such as one sees in 
the sanctuaries of Catholic churches, hung 
from the ceiling—not in the center of the 
room, but near one of the further corners. 
Several silver wreaths, with testimonial in- 
scriptions, were exhibited on the cabinet or 
over the mantel. The general impression 





created by a first sight of the room was of 
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crowded splendor, not without a certain 
degree of comfort. , 

Liszt, who was standing by the table 
when we entered, received us with great 
cordiality. There is no need to describe his 
personal appearance, for a number of ex- 
cellent portraits have made that strongly- 
marked face and that fine head, with its 
long gray hair, well known to all the world. 
Portraits, however, do not reproduce the 
kindly and genial expression which capti- 
vates all who are admitted to his society. 
When he came forward, in his plain suit of 
black, with frock-coat of slightly clerical 
cut, and grasped the hands of his visitors, 
he might have been taken fora gentle old 
priest receiving his parishioners. He has a 
simple and hearty manner, which puts the 
stranger immediately at ease. It is the po- 
Jiteness of a thorough man of the world, 
softened by the sincerity of a singularly 
affectionate and generous disposition. The 
conversation turned almost immediately 
upon music in America and reference was 
made to the rapid progress of the new 
school of composers in our large cities, par- 
ticularly to the popular appreciation of Liszt 
himself andof Wagner. ‘‘ Ah!” said Liszt, 
‘‘the fame of Wagner is secure. Nothing 
can shake that. But as for me”—here he 
smiled and shook his head—‘‘I hope you 
have not committed yourselves by prais- 
ing me too highly.” We spoke of bis Sym- 
phonic Poems, and he seemed deeply grati- 
fied to learn that the whole series had 
been performed in New York, although I 
am told that one of them (‘‘ Hamlet”) has 
never been played anywhere else until this 
season, when it was produced for the first 
time somewhere in Germany. Naturally, 
then, we referred to the great work which 
Theodore Thomas has done in the United 
States; and I found that Liszt (as, indeed, 
I had expected) was familiar with it and 
tbat Thomas is held in no slight esteem in 
Bayreuth. Mention was made of the per- 
formance of the ‘“* Dante Symphony,” last 
season, and of the admirable explanatory 
and illustrative programme whicb Mr. Dud- 
Jey Buck prepared for it. ‘‘ Well,” said 
Liszt, ‘‘ how was it done?” Our report, of 
course, was entirely satisfactory. ‘And 
this part,” said the maestro, turning around 
to the piano and playing a few measures 
from the portion which followsthe fugue— 
‘did they do this as well as the rest?” 
‘*Yes, it was all a marvelous piece of 
work.” ‘‘Good!” said he, leaving the 
piano. ‘‘But we are not so far advanced 
yet in Germany. You do more than we 
dare attempt. The explanatory programme, 
too!” He showed his gratification with all 
the frankness of a child. Several other 
persons had come in during this conversa- 
tion. There was Pauline Brandt, the fa- 
vorite contralto of the Berlin opera; there 
was a young and they tell me an excellent 
Hungarian pianist, whose name I have for- 
gotten; there was Mr. Francis Korbay, of 
New York. ‘‘ Come,” said Liszt to Mr. 
Korbay, ‘‘play me this piece of yours.” 
And he took up some sheet music 
from the piano. Mr. Korbay obeyed, and 
gave us a charming morceau, of which I 
shall only say that it was worthy to be 
heard in such company. While he played 
the Abbé sat behind him, and with smiles 
and gestures continually invited my atten- 
tion to passages which pleased him. At 
the close he went to the instrument himself 
and repeated—I think from memory—a lit- 
tle of the middle portion, saying: ‘‘ How 
good that is!’ Then our New York friend 
was obliged to sing two of his own songs, 
and the maestro listened with the same sort 
of approval he had bestowed upon the other 
piece. There were two fresh copies of 
Listz’s ‘‘ Legend of St. Cecilia” on the 
table, apparently just from the press. It is 
for female voices only—a solo part with 
final chorus. ‘‘ Will you try it?” said he 
to Frl. Brandt. So, with a little help now 
and then from the composer, and the aid of 
a young lady visitor in the chorus, Frl. 
Brandt went through the beautiful and po- 
etical work, while Liszt at the piane sup- 
plied such an accompaniment as no other 
man in the world could have played. Soon 
afterward we took our leave, the maestro 
parting from us at the door with kind and 
gracious words and expressions of his inter- 
est in our cquntry. Liszt understands En- 
glish, but Tice not like to speak it. He 
used the French language during our visit. 
—J. R. G. Hassarp, in ‘‘The New York 
Tribune.” 





THE STORY OF CAPTAIN NATHAN 
HALE 


On September 22d, one hundred years 
ago, within the limits of the City of New 
York, Captain Nathan Hale, of the Conti- 
nental Army, was hung as a spy, without 
the formality of a trial and under circum- 
stances of peculiar atrocity. He was but 
twenty-one years of age, a graduate of 
Yale, and a man whose fine literary attain- 
ments are perpetuated in his grand-nephew, 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale. The World 
gives some interesting reminiscences of this 
hero-martyr, and says: ‘‘ Tradition bas pre- 
served a picture of the gallant young soldier, 
who, in April, 1776, encamped his company 
in the fields near our Bunker Hill, at 
Broadway and the Bowery, and who in 
September the same year crossed the 
Sound, at Norwalk, on his perilous errand. 
Twenty-one years old in June, bright-eyed 
and athletic, he was dressed in a frock-o 
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white linen, fringed, such as officers then 
wore, with a yellow ribbon in his cockade, 
to mark his rank, in lieu of epaulettes. He 
had his firelock slung behind (all officers 
wore them tbus), and at his side was the 
sword worn by his uncle, Nathan Hale, 
who was killed by a sbell at the siege of 
Louisburg, in 1745. When equipped for 
the perilous work of a spy, Captain Hale 
changed his uniform for a plain suit of citi- 
zeu’s clothes, with a round, broad-brimmed 
hat. He was set ashore at Huntington, 
Long Island, and thence proceeded through 
the British camps on Long Island and 
New York. After passing safely to 
the outposts of the British army, he 
stopped at a tavern called the ‘Cedars,’ 
where he was seen and recognized by a 
Tory cousin, a dissipated young man, 
named Samuel Hale, who had received 
many favors at his hands in former times. 
This double traitor betrayed him to the 
British, saying that he was a captain in the 
Continental army and aspy. Gen. Howe 
was then residing at the Beekman House, 
near the present junction of First Avenue 
and Fifty-first Street. Hale was brought 
before him, and frankly owned his name, 
rank, and object. This was on the 2ist 
of September, 1776, just one week from the 
day on which Washington had given him 
his secret instructions, at the Murray 
House, on Murray Hiil. 

‘*Howe had Hale hung without a trial, 
and the infamous Provost-Marshal Cun- 
ningham tore up the letters he wrote to his 
mother and betrothed, on the morning of 
his execution. He died like a hero, saying 
with his last breath: ‘I regret that I have 
but one life to give for my country.” The 
place of his burial is unknown, but is with- 
in the city limits. 

“At the time of Captain Hale’s execution 
he was engaged to be married to a young 
lady in Connecticut. She survived him 
seventy-five years, and, though she yielded 
to the importunities of friends and married, 
she never forgot her youthfullover. When 
she came to die, at the age of ninety-three, 
the last word she spoke was ‘ Nathan.’ ” 





FORGOTTEN. 


BY CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 








Once, looking through a little sheaf 

Of papers stored from girlhood’s years, 
I chanced upon a faded leaf, 

And read, half smiling, half in tears, 


This legend on the wrapping set 
In delicate girl-writing small: 
*¢ Never this day, this leaf forget.” 
And lo! [ had forgot it all. 


Nor could I think with all mv care 
What it did ever mean: and so 

I slowly let the summer air 
Watt it away, and watched it go 


With dreaming gaze. And is it thus, 
I mused, with this world’s joy and grief? 
“ Never forget,’ it seems to us, 
As I wrote on my little sheaf; 


When lo! without our knowledge, curled 
Our scroll of earth ; its story small 
Comes not into that higher world ; 
Besides—we have forgot it all. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 





CHINESE SQUALOR IN SAN FRAN- 
CISCO. 


INDIVIDUALLY, John Chinaman is a clean 
human; collectively, heis a beast. Ah Stue, 
the cook, keeps his coppers and pans clean 
and bright, washes his hands in going from 
dish to dish, is orderly, fresh in appearance, 
and ever arrayed in spotless white and blue. 
Follow him home, and you will find this 
cleanlv unit become one of a herd of ani- 
mals, living in a state of squalor and filth 
at which even a Digger Indian would shud- 
der. Fifteen Chinamen will live, sleep, avd 
cook in a hovel or cellar twelve feet square, 
having only a door as a means of admitting 
light and air. Clouds of rancid smoke issue 
continually from the common cbimpey, 
window and door, through which John and 
his fellows may dimly be seen crawling. 
cooking, smoking, and sleeping, for when 
Coo Lee has nothing todo he generally 
crawls into his hole to sleep or smoke. The 
Jarge companies’ boarding-houses are no 
better. Every story is refloored, and made 
into two, and often three, the standard 
height of a room being a trifle over or under 
five feet. Clean at first, the building soon 
becomes grimy, and then black, and then 
dirt-encrusted, from garret to roof. Once 
occupied by Chinese, a building must always 
remain a pest-hole or be torn down. Under 
the sidewalks, under staircases, in cramped 
bunks, and on rickety platforms John lives 
and, it is repeated, thrives. It is only to 
the adventurous and strong-stomached that 
a fair picture of Chinese life is presented 
in all its foulness. Whena fire burns out 
a hole and lays open a section of this vile 
quarter, then it is that groups of the curious 
gather round and try to believe that they 
live within a block of these rookeries and 
slums, where there is no difference between 
the blackness of the charred beam and that 
of the sleeping-holes. Of course, there are 
cleanly exceptions—the restaurants and 
some few of the rich merchants’ stores, for 
instance; but there is no danger of darken- 
ing the picture overmuch, and Chinatown, 
lying in the heart of San Francisco, is a 
miracle of human uncleanness and a wonder 
of filth, San Franciscans have much cause 








ra 

to be thankful for the long season of purg- 
ing trade winds.—THomas J. VIVIAN, in 
“Scribner.” ; 








BLUNDERS OF PAINTERS. 





t 

Herosttito, an Italian painter, in a pic- 
ture of the Children of Israel gathering 
manna, has taken the precaution to arm them 
with the modern invention of guns. . Cigoli 
painted the aged Simeon at the circumcis- 
ion of the infant Saviour; and, as aged men 
in these days wear spectacles, the artist has 
shown his sagacity by placing them on 
Simeon’s nose. Ina picture by Verrio of 
Christ healing the sick the lookers-on are 
represented as standing with periwigs on 
their heads. To match or, rather, to ex- 
ceed this ludicrous representation, Durer 
has painted the expulsion of Adam and 
Eve from the Garden of Eden by an angel in 
a dress fashionably trimmed with flounces. 
The same painter, in his scene of Peter deny- 
ing Christ, represents a Roman soldier very 
comfortably smoking a pipe of tobacco. 
A Dutch painter, in a picture of the wise 
men worshiping the Holy Child, has 
drawn one of them ina large white sur- 
plice and in boots and spurs, and he is in 
the act of presenting to the Child a model 
of a Dutch man-of-war. Ina Dutch pic- 
ture of Abraham offering up his son, in- 
stead of the patriarch’s ‘‘stretcbing forth 
his hand and taking the knife,” as the 
scripture informs us, he is represented as 
using a more effectual instrument—he is 
holding to Isaac’s head a dblunderbuss. Ber- 
lin represents in a picture the Virgin and 
Child listening to a violin; and in another 
picture he has drawn King David playing 
the barp at the marriage of Christ with St. 
Catharine. A French artist has drawn, 
with true French taste, the Lord’s Supper, 
with the table ornamented with tumblers 
filled with cigar-lighters; and, as if to 
crown the list of these absurd and _ ludi- 
crous anachronisms, the Garden of Eden 
has been drawn with Adam and Eve in all 
their primeval simplicity and virtue, while 
near them, in full costume, is seen a hunter 
with a gun shooting ducks. 








Children’s Lives Saved tor 50 Cents.—Every 
case of Croup can be cured when first taken by Dr. 
TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT. warranted for 29 

ears and never a bottie returned. lt also cures 

iarrheea, Dysentery, Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, 
Burns, and Externa! Pains. Sold by the Druggists. 
Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 

¢2 Great Cough Remedy. Dr. Tobias’s Pulmonic 

Life Syrup. 





ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 





Made of tnin cork, neatiy covered; perfect shape 
will not break nor get out of order; gives perfect sat- 
isfaction in every respect; has strong medical en- 
dorsements ; Highs. porous, healthy, graceful. Mailed 
on receipt of fifty cents. Liberal terms to the trade. 
F.W. SULLIVAN & Co. Show Rooms, 815 Broadway 
Factory. 61 Hudson St., New York. P.-O. Box 2386. 
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Three Things in One, 


VENTILATION of a Fireplace 
RADIATION of a Stove; 
CIRCULATION of_a Furnace. 
Pure Airand an Even Tem- 
perature throughout a 


oom, 
On Exhibition at The “* CEN- 
TeNNIAL,” 
Annex Main Building. 


THE OPEN STOVE 
VENTILATING CO., 








| THE 


baste} «6 BEST PLASTER 


in the World of Medicine. 


COLLINS’S 


Voltale Electric Plaster. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 
Sold everywhere. Mailed on receipt of price by 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FORNACES, with most 
valuable improv E ical and powerful. 
STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Bicrsted 


baker, splendid broiler, very ornamental, and very 
desirable. Warms upper rooms. 


FIRESIDE JEWEL fie hin’ New and 








beautiful and a great heater. Will warm four rooms. - 


BANQUET HOT CLOSET 2748222 
CLOSET PORTABLE RANGBS. Most complete and 
desirable cooking apparatus. 


BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


(New) BASE-BURNERS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 
Fire kept continuously. Cheap and delightful warm- 
ing. Brilliant illumination. 
Patent Refuse-clearing Crates 
in all of above, by which slates ana clinkers are easi- 
g removed. ‘ GLOBE 
or 
ANFORD’S MAMMOTH °,,¢1085 
still a power. 


The above and a great variety of other Stoves and 
Heaters made by 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Srreet, N. Y. 





Z2bomrh 


T 
CARPETS 


AT LOW PRICES. 


JOHN WOOD & C0., 


309 Fulton Street 


AND 
284, 286, and 288 Washington Street, 
(LATE FOSTER BROTHERS), BROOKLYN. 





F. Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
--EASTLAKE STYLE--- 


AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY 


96 AND 98 EAST HOUSTON ST. 


The Gothic Furnace 
combines 2 improve- 
- he 









ement, 
Economy, Durability, and 
Purity of Air. The Fur- 
I nged to u« 

Hard and Soft Coal, also 
Wood. Catalogues con- 
taining full information 
sent eratis. 

. M. LESLEY. Mannf., 
226 W 26d St., New York. 


S BABY SOAP. 
=~ Only the 


\ ctable ofls used inits 
BARN od 

q r d deleterious 
A 


es orn 
skin soft and smooth, contribute to health, and, 
away with all powders, chalk er other emolients. A ores 
causes 0 





of 12 cakes, Of 6 ozs. each, and sent free to any § i 
Of $2.50, ddress B. T. Babbitt, New YORK CITY. 
Ba For Sale by all Druggisis. QQ 


The Favorite Cigarette Roller. 
— PRICE 
}50 CENTS. 


simple, practical, and appreciated by 
mokers. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Keep the Boys at Home. 
MAKE IT ATTRACTIVE 


BY SENDING FOR 








Compact, 








POPE’S 


RIFLE AIR-PISTOL. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
Nickel, from $6 te $4, 
Black, from $5 to $3. 


POPE M’F°’G CO., 
45 HICH STREET, BOSTON. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow !? 


THE SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU. 
It will detect and indicate correctly 
any change in the weather 12to % hours 
in advance. lt will tell what kind ofa 


———— 









tors. ers can plan their 
according to its predictions. 
save fifty times its cost ina single sea- 
son. There is an accurate thermom- 
em eter attached, which alone is worth the 
i price of the combination. We send it 
13 sun paid, to any address, on receipt 
of Two Dollars. 
Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular 
H.W. POOL & CO., 


835 Broadway, N.Y. 





What the Public Say. 


We have carefully inspected the 
above-deseribed Signal Service Barom- 
eter and found it to be as stated by 
Messrs. Pool & Co., who are honorable 
and reliable.— Boston Daily Globe. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 8th, 1876. 

i Send immediately six dozen Barome- 
ters. It gives good satisfaction and sells 
at sight. JOHN R. BAKER. 
Ship ** Twilight,” San Francisco. Aug. Ist, 1876 

I find your Barometer works as well as one that 
costs fifty dellars. You can rea on it every time. 

APT. CHAS. B. RODGE 
Mention this paper in writing. 











If you would have 
HEALTH andan Erect 
‘orm, wear PRATT’S 
new BRACE, all sizes 
i for Adults and Chil- 
dren. Price reduced. 
Sold by the trade and 
CLEVELAND SHOULDER 
Brace Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Send $1.25 and 
ery chest measure Ask for 
Pa Pratt’s new Brace- 








Amateur Workers 


ean find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and four books of 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS, 
Send 3c. stamp for our new and enlarged catalogue 
and price-list (fourth edition just issued) to 
CEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St.. foot of 5th to 6th sts., BE. R.. N.Y. 





0) aes 
Address, DR. S. B. CO 








LLINS, LaPorte, indianeay 





For Quarterly Magazine, and Test of Time=-Se2: Frees 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
wiil not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 
° a wil) be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere, 
8. F. BROWN & ©O0., Boston. 


HOLMAWN’S 
Fever and Ague and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only trne cure 
for. and preventive 
of malaria, in al its 





3 Mark and Signature 
of the Inventor on 


for it. For Certifi- 
cates read little blue 
book, Znemy in. the 
Air. 2 





TRADE-MARE. 
Wi. F. KI bDrt & CO., Sole Proprietors, 





Wai €f Wahu Stract. N 
wes: ote 


Sent by mai: on receipt of $2, 


¥, 
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Insurance. 


LEGAL FUNCTIONS OF AGENTS. 


In the case of H. G. Angle, appellant, 
against the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, an appeal from the Circuit 
Court for the District of Iowa, the United 
States Supreme Court has rendered the fol- 
lowing decision: 


‘** Persons dealing with an agent are en- 
titled to the same protection as if dealing 
with the principal, to the extent that the 
agent acts within the scope of his authority. 
Pursuant to that rule, it is settled law that 
where a party to a negotiable instrument 
entrusts it to another for use as such, with 
blanks not filled up, such instrument, so de- 
livered, carries on its face an implied au- 
thority to complete the same by filling up 
the blanks: but the authority implied from 
the existence of the blanks would not au- 
thorize the person entrusted with the instru- 
ment to vary or alter the material terms of 
the instrument by erasing what is written 
or printed as part of the same, nor to per- 
vert the scope and meaning of the same by 
filling the blanks with stipulations repug- 
nant to what was plainly and clearly ex- 
pressed in the instrument before it was so 
delivered. 

‘* By virtue of the implied authority, such 
a depositary may perfect, in his discretion, 
what is incomplete, by filling up the blanks; 
but he may not make a new instrument by 
erasing what is’ written or printed, nor by 
filling the blanks with stipulations repug- 
nant tothe plainly-expressed intention of 
the same, as shown by its written or printed 
terms. (Goodman agt. Simonds, 20 How., 
361. Bank agt. Neal, 22 id., 108). 

‘* Much refereace to the pleadings will be 
unnecessary, as the questions presented for 
decision arise chiefly out of the facts dedu- 
cible from the proofs exhibited in the rec- 
ord. Suffice it to say, in that regard, that 
the suit was instituted by the complainant 
to procure a decree that the bond and 
mortgage and the two fire insurance poli- 
cies described in the bill of complaint were 
delivered and assigned to the respondents 
without consideration, and to obtain a 
decree setting aside said bond and mortgage 
and for a return of said policies, the same 
having been delivered to the respondents 
as additional security for a loan of ten 
thousand dollars, the proceeds of which 
never came to the hands of the complainant; 
and he charges that the proceeds of the 
loan were never forwarded to him by his 
authority. That if the insurance company 
ever paid the same in current funds to the 
person through whom the loan was negoti- 
ated, upon any order signed by him, as 
pretended by the respondents, the order 
was forged by the party who presented it, 
or by some person interested, to cheat and 
defraud the complainant out of the money. 

‘Service was made, and the corporation 
respondents appeared and filed an answer, 
in which they allege that the bond, mort- 
gage, and fire policies were duly delivered 
to the company by the agent of the com- 
plainant, and they deny that the order for 
the payment of the proceeds of the loan 
was forced, and aver that they made the 
payment to the person who presented it in 
good faith. Proofs were taken, and the 
Court, having heard the parties, entered a 
decree dismissing the bill of complaint; and 
the complainant appealed to this Court. 

‘It appearing that the order for the 
payment of the money was a blank form 
signed irf blank by Angle, containing print- 
ed words making the money payable in 
drafts to Angle’s order, and that the agent 
of the company erased these words, and in- 
terpolated the words ‘current funds,’ by 
which means he got possession of the 
money and eloped, the Court hold the 
change to be a forgery and that the instru- 
ment was void. Reversed.” 


_ Mr. Justice Clifford delivered the opin- 
ion. 





LOSS OF LIFE ON RAILWAYS. 


A REPORT to the Board of Trade upon the 
accidents which have occurred on the rail- 
ways of the United Kingdom during the 
year 1875 has just been issued. It states 
that the total number of persons registered 
at the Board of Trade as having been killed 
on all the railways during the year was 
1,290 and the number of injured was 5,755. 
Of these, 134 persons killed and 1,806 per- 
sons injured were passengers. Of the re- 
mainder, 765 killed and 3,618 injured were 
officers or servants of the railway compa- 
nies or of contractors and 391 killed and 
331 injured were trespassers or suicides or 
others who met with accidents at level 
crossings or from miscellaneous causes. Of 
the passengers, 17 were killed and 1,212 
were injured froin causes beyond their 
own control. The total number of pas- 
senger journeys has not yet been pre- 
cisely ascertained, but may be estimated 
with sufficient accuracy at 507,000,000, or 
about 29,000,000 more than the previous 
year. Calculating on this estimate, the pro- 
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portions of passengers killed and injured in 
1875 from all causes were, in round num- 
bers, 1 in 3,783,600 killed and 1 in 2,280,- 
800 injured. In 1874 the proportions were 
1 in 2,274,881 killed and 1 in 242,302 in- 
jured. The proportions of passengers 
killed and injured from causes beyond their 
own control were, in 1875, 1 in 29,823,500 
killed and 1 in 418,300 injured. In 1874 


the proportions were 1 in 5,557,284 killed | 


and 1 in 296,243 injured. The average pro- 
portions of the preceding four years—1870 
to 1873 inclusive—were 1 in 11,196,570 
killed and 1 in 338,423 injured. Thus the 
proportions of passengers killed and in. 
jured from causes beyond their own con- 
trol during 1875 show a very Considerable 
decrease, not only when compared with 
those of the year 1874, but also when com- 
i. with those of the four years prior to 





FRENCH FLAT TENEMENTS. 
BEGINNING OF A SOCIAL REVOLUTION. 


HovsE-BUILDERS have of late been ex- 
perimenting in French flats, and the result 
is that apartments are now offered to fam- 
ilies in which elegance, comfort, and cheap. 
ness combine. Having occasion to visit 
one of the latest houses built of this kind, 
on Macdougal street, near Eighth street, 
our reporter saw, on stepping into the 
porch, a row of five bells in horizontal line, 
beautifully arranged, one for each flat, 
with the occupant’s name in a glass frame 
at each bell, and over each was a speaking- 
tube, through which conversation could be 
held by any person standing in the porch. 
On touching one of the bells, the door 
noiselessly and mechanically opened near 
by, as if by enchantment, showing a richly 
carpeted hall and stairway, up which the 
heaviest foot might pass noiselessly. The 
rooms are well lighted and ventilated. The 
kitchen, with its wash-tubs, range, hot and 
cold water, bath-house, etc., is admirable. 
The landlord furnishes the stair and hall 
carpet, the kitchen range and copper boiler 
attached, for about the same rent as a floor 
in any common tenement house. This isa 
revolution in house-building, which, if con- 
tinued, would do as much to civilize and 
elevate humanity as the church or school- 
house. 











INSURANCE NOTES. 


—The fire at Georgetown, Ky., on Sept. 
2ist was a pretty serious affair. The 
Louisville Courier-Journal gives the follow- 
ing as the probable losses to insurance com- 
panies: 









Hartford ....... teneeteeeeses evens 
Underwriters’ 
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—Receiver Sims, the appointee of a state 
court, has obeyed the order of the United 
States Court in the suit of The Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company vs. The Iron 
Mountain, Chester, and Eastern Railroad 
Company, which resulted in the appoint- 
ment of Charles B. Cole as receiver for the 
road and has turned it over to the latter. 


—Mr. Lucius Hopkins, one of our best- 
known and most highly-esteemed mer- 
chants, who died in this city last week, 
was a director in the Manhattan Bank and 
in the Home Insurance Company, the 
Standard Insurance Company, the Import- 
ers’ and Traders’ Insurance Company, and 
the Commercial Marine Insurance Com- 
pany. 

—The Provincial Government entered 
suit in Quebec against the Queen Fire In- 
surance Co. for issuing unstamped policies. 
At a recent meeting of underwriters the 
Queen was selected as the company which 
should test the legality of the act imposing 
a new tax on fire policies issued in the 
Provinces. 


—After an experiment of two years, the 
Hartford Accident Insurance Company has 
concluded to discontinue business and wind 
up its affairs, At maturity the policies will 
be rewritten by the Travelers’ Insurance 
Company. 





LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
GLOBE INSURANCE CO, 


ASSETS, 


$28,425,160 92. 


45 William Street. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nes. 261. 262. 26: and 264 Broadway 
Corner arren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,422,636 68. 

The principal features of this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President, 


Cc P. FRALEIGH Sxrva 4 
WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary 


ROYAL 














insurance Company 
OF 

LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 

CAPITAL, - ~ = $10,000,000 Gold. 


TOTAL ASSETS. - = = $18,009,429 05 
ASSETS IN U.S = = $2,500,000 00 


Head Office for Metropolitan District, 
56 WALL STREET. 





LIFE INS. CO. OF THE U. S. OF A. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Cash Capital, fullpaid, - - J 
‘Aeneee, uly ist. 1846, - = « $10 NF 9 
Surplus, * “oe = = = 1,319,952 02 
Perfect Indemnity, efinte Con- 
tragte. and Low Rates. 
trong Stock Life In- 
surance Company. 
E. W. PEET, Pres. _J. ALDER ELLIS, VICE-PRES. 
J.M. BUTLER, SxEc’y. 


ACENTS WANTED. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. Y, WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - - - $8,000,000 
Surplus, over - - - 1,000,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 


JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 


HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F COLLINS, Man. of Agencies. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


UNION MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF MAINE. 
ORGANIZED 18493. 


HOME OFFICE, 


No. {53 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








GROSS ASSETS, 


TEN MILLIONS. 


ANNUAL IMCOME, 


TWO AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. 


SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 


One Million Two Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
DAVID L. GALLUP, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
JOHN E. DE WITT, EUSTACE C. FITZ, 
GEORGE A. MEYER, JOSIAH H. DRUMMOND, 
THOMAS DANA, 2p. DANIEL SHARP, 
ASA P. POTTER, JAMES W. JUDD, 
EDWARD Rk. SECCOMB, JOEL GOLDTHWAIT, 
GEORGE C. RAND, JOHN P. TOWNSEND. 





SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY’ 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 81st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875.........cceeee eevee eHedy 10,084 74 


INCOME. 
Premiums, ......00..+004$7;999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
Total....... eocceceees ecccveeccocs oes 006 834,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and 
Matured endow- 
MONIES hoi... cceccew cas $2,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
CILY TAXES... ....cceeees 56,421 95 
Commissions. ......... 404,372 34 
EXpenses........-...... 826,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
‘Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875.. .........05 $27,677,630 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure...,....... 5,030,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocksauthorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.. 4,332,442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
WN oc assaveicaimanes 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
BIOMG, .. .ccncvcceeenman 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
ee ee 237,409 79— $27,677,630 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
WRT a vce sccccs oe +» 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 010—- 361,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Tota) liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


IB oo ioivcs Sbeseccceus eeeveccccccocs 24,523,170 
Total surplus to policyhold- 
EM csscea Coe centensraseeses ae $1,515,919 42 

New business in 

1875, 8583 

policies, assur- 

SNe <scbtsecg, tee $30,538,017 
Outstanding 

eer 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annua] premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS 
J. G@. VAN CISE, 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, and business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


; i Actuaries. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | Special, Committee 


JAMES M. HALSTED, rectors, ee inted 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, examine: the 'es- 
PARKER HANDY, sets and accounts 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, a close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT.BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A.HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JR 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D.HENRY SMITH. 


JOHN SLOANE. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 


ERYCED LAMBER® Bb.. } Physicians 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


17 panty ag Warren St., New York. 


wM. WALKER, President. 
1825. 1875. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 





wM. G. CROWELL, 8ec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. @ 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 


Cash Capital ....ccccccccsccccccessccece $1,000;000 00 
Guaranty Sufplus Fund........++.... 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund........s.se.+++ 300,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance....,..++...+ 951,427 42 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 293,738 223 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1876,.... $2,845,165 64 





GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE 6CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 
J. M. Stuart, Secretary, 
W. H.C. Baatuert, Actuary. 


COLUMBIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


JNO. T. DOUGLASS, President. 
CAPITAL = =#©= ee = =» $100,000 
ASSETS - =«= + «= « $6,037,404 
15,969 Policies in force, insuring $33,779,391 
J. M. Fox, Secretary. 

GEO. W. MANNING, Assistant Secretary. 

EDWIN W. BRYANT, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
BEN. WILLIAMS, Manager of Agencies, 
HOME OFFICE, ST.LOUIS, Mo. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
‘airs on the 3lst December, 1875: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks von 
lst January, 1875, to 3lst December, 1875. $5,840,021 83 


Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 
January, 1875........ a wodidec dbuaadsesbiese 3,455,373 87 








seccckeceeceace $6,128,134 68 68 
sianiplindiaiidnaiiasdail rrr ve $2,712,068 05 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,217,47733 

The Comper ay, has the follo 
United and aS 

ity, Bank, an or Stocks. 810314800 

jcene s pete by sucks un and jotherwise 2,544,200)) 
Real Estate and Bonds and 267,000 00 
Interest. . anal sundry notes aR, claims 

the Company, estimated at....... ,087 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabl 2,076,360 50 
Cash in Bank........ .ccccccoscsscccsecccecees 363,402 

Total Amount of Assets......... $16,019,940 82 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 

3 9 JON WILLIAM H. WEB 
CHARLES D W. RNEAM, 
HH. MOOR, ¥RED'K CHAUNCHY 
LEWIS CURTIS FRANCIS fe BURD MT . 

BS H. RUSSELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN, 
HOLBROOK, AS. H. MARSHALL, 
AVID LANE RGE W. LAN 

JAMES BRYCH, ROBERT L. STUART 
DANIEL 8.MILLER, JAMES G. DE FORBST, 
TSE eG, | SHARAN tae 

¥ DGB, LPH LEMOYNE, 
BSRKEEYObwas, ABAACE UA 

} * ‘EDMUND W. CO 


Stine LOW JOHN ELLIOTT 
OND REWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


—OFr— 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 





Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N. Y¥. City 








HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1876. 


Cash Capital - - = = = «= 
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Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - - *- = 
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THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 


THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


—--0 


Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Doliars. 
INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 


This Company Issues all Desirable Forms of Life Insurance, on Practica 
Plans and most Favorable Terms: 
ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 
LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 











TRUSTEES: 
MORRISFRANKLIN, WM.H. APPLETON, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS 
DAVID DOWS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 4H. B. CLAFLIN, EDWIN MARTIN, 
ISAACC.KENDALL, WILLIAMBARTON, J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN 
DANIELS. MILLER, LOOMIS L. WHITE, C. R. BOGERT, M.D., WILLIAM H. BEERS 


JOHN MAIRS, CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


The New York Life Insurance Company If you want Life Insurance, investigate 
completed its thirty-first year January ist, | the claims of this Company to your confi- 
1876. At that time its HIsToRY AND oon- | dence and support, as its systems are based 
DITION were, in brief and in round num- upon and consistent with best business 
bers, as follows: principles, and are famous for their com- 
Number of Policies Issued...:....5 118,000 plete adaptability to the requirements of 
Premium Receipts...............++ $62,000,000 the age. 

Death-Claims Paid....... pedane eee 14,000,000 
Dividends and Returned Premiums THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 

ROMs cnckcccecdtiadeccadasnens a . P " 
is a — originated by this Company in 1860, has 

umber of Policies in Force....... 45,000 been adopted by every company in the 
Total Amount Insured............ $126,000,000 | United States, and its 
Cee BGO 558i 8 sa 31,000,000 
Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 “TONTINE 

rae eqn lita ENVESTMENT 

Business, 1875. POLICY” 

New Policies Insured.............. 7,000 F : 

Amount Insured................+- $22,000,000 pry sacast the unqualified endorsement 
Total Income.......... pioadtucases 8,000,000 of distinguished renmmagens and the app roval 
hiekeiedl Wisin, Leo of the ablest business men. It combines, 
vicina nk nL 5 ich ba ie in one form, the greatest number of advan 
Death-Claims Paid..........-.++.++. 1,525,000 tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 
Dividends and Returned Premiums It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 

Pe iateas cee Fee ecens sc. 2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 
Increase in Assets..........0esee0e 8,300,000 | of Life Insurance. 





ALL Po.iciss, WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO HIGHER 
CHARGE IN Premium Rates in taking the ‘‘ Tontine Investment”? form. THE 
BENEFITS oF THis KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLIVY BEING CON- 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen, 
oR Twenty Years. 

Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the ‘“Tontine Investment Policy” of the 


New York Lire INsuRANCE COMPANY. 
——0 


WANTED! 


Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Company will make the most liberal arrangements consist- 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 


Application may be made, either in person or by letter, 
to the 
HOME OFFICE 


OF THE 


o~ze333¢|NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
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Farm and Garilen, 


THE NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S SHOW. 





Tue Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia 
has not absorbed @ll the interest that is usu- 
ally (manifested in local agricultural fairs at 
this season, any more than it has drawn to the 
banks of the Schuylkill all the monster 
squashes and dahlias that the county fairs in 
every state of the Union exhibit in profusion. 
But it is unquestionably true that the Centen- 
nial has a damaging effect upon state and 
county agricultural exhibitions. 

The New York Horticultural Society’s exhi- 
bition at Gilmore’s Garden,in this city, which 
asted from the 19th to the 22d of last month, 
was a very fine display of fruits, vegetables, 
and flowers; but it failed to attract so much 
attention as it should have done, although ‘it 
had the benefit of Gilmore’s Band as an 
adjunct. The truth of the matter is that New 
York is so lacking in local pride that our 
associations of all kinds intended to promote 
native product fail to secure the sympathies 
and support of our population. There was 
more interest shown in the exhibition of the 
American Institute, and of other similar soci- 
eties, fifty yéars ago than is manifested now. 
Boston has a hall of its own for horticultural 
weekly exhibitions; but our horticultural 
society, though having immensely greater and 
finer resources than Boston can boast of, has 
never had @ local habitation of its own and is 
very irregular in its exhibitions. The show of 
this society at Gilmore’s Garden (which is not 
a garden, but a lager-beer concert hall) 
was avery fine one and deserved a good deal 
more attention than it received. The exhi- 
bition of fruits and vegetables was not by 
any means so extensive as it should have 
been; but it was specially rich in autumnal 
flowers and hot-house plants. The display of 
eut flowers would have been gorgeous in a 
smaller room; but Gilmore’s Garden is vaster 
than the Horticultural Hall at the Centennial 
Exhibition. Among the curiosities of the ex- 
hibition was a green dahlia and specimens of 
amaryllis and of eucharis—the latter a sweet- 
scented six-petaled white star flower, opening at 
the end of a long stalk. Mr. Zeller, of Flat- 
bush, exhibited in his fine coleus show a small 
specimen with round leaves, which attracted 
the notice of amateurs and professional gar- 
deners. 

The pomological department of the Exhibi- 
tion contained some new varieties of pears and 
apples; but the display of fine fruits was 
meager, and particularly poor in pears and 
plums. There was not a fine specimen of a 
Virgalieu among the pears. The grapes were 
more satisfactory; but the quantity exhibited 
was small. Asin the markets, the fruit-shops, 
and at all the street-corners superb displays of 
grapes may be seen gratis, the absence of fine 
clusters here was not specially noticed. 

The thing to be done by the New York Horti- 
cultural Society is to erect a suitable hall for 
its own uses, where weekly exhibitions may 
be maintained, in connection with a daily mar- 
ket for fruits and flowers. Such an institution, 
if properly conducted, would add greatly to 
the permanent attractions of this city and be 
of greatgonvenience to our citizens, as well as 
an encouragement to gardeners. Our public 
markets are disgustingly filthy, badly arranged, 
and always in disorder. No lady ever thinks 
of visiting them, except in cases of dire neces- 
sity. Buta fruit and flower market might be 
made a delightful and profitable place of re- 
sort for all classes of people. The New York 
Horticultural Society has onits list of mem- 
bers a good many wealthy men—real-estate 
holders and others—whose property would be 
greaty benefitted by the establishment of some 
such institution as we have barely hinted at; 
and they might easily be induced to lend their 
aid toward the erection of a Horticultural Hall, 
if the subject were presented to them in a 
proper manner. Why can it not be done? 





THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSO- 
CIATION. 


THe American Forestry Association, which 
was organized at Chicago, a year ago, held its 
first annual meeting in the Judges’ Hall at the 
Centennial, September 15th, the president, Dr. J. 
A. Warder, of Ohio, in the chair, and Prof. H. 
McAffee, of the Iowa Agricultural College, 
secretary. The attendance was not large; but 
a number of Western men and a few others 
were present, who manifested a deep interest 
in the subject of forest culture. Among these 
was Mr. D.C. Schofield, one of the pioneer 
tree planters of Illinois, who, it was stated, has 
already planted and grown trees on prairie soil 
which he had used in the construction of some 
of his farm buildings. 

The president, on calling the meeting to 
order, announeed the order of business as 





agreed on by the executive committee, and 
then presented an invitation from the gentle- 


men of the “ Forest Council’? to meet with 
them in the same hall, on Thursday of the fol- 
lowing week (2ist), and asked all present to 
participate in the proceedings of that meeting, 
as well as this. 

On motion, a committee of conference was 
appointed by the president to meet with a like 
committee of the: aforesaid Council and :con- 
sider the propriety ofthe union of the two 
bodies. The president stated that the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association had for its objects 
mutual improvement in the art (in which we 
must all acknowledge our ignorance), and 
insisted that there,were no private ends to be 
accomplished, put $nly the public good. 

The president then read his annual address, 
in which were contained some urgent recom- 
mendations for the future government of the 
society; among which was, first of all, the 
completion of the organization begun at Chi- 
cago. 

A committee was then appointed to draft a 
simple form of constitution forthe government 
of the society. President Warder set forth the 
needs of American forestry as follows : 


1. A knowledge of and familiarity with our 


/own trees and their uses in the mechanic arts. 


2. Instruction in the best methods of planting, 
cultivating, thinning, and trimming the young 
forests. 3. What proportion to remove or 
what distance apart the trees should be allowed 
to stand. 4. The best modes of grouping and 
arranging the species; the foreign trees adapted 
to our soil and climate: and, finally, the kinds 
that need to be planted separately and by 
themselves. These various suggestions and 
several others were presented forthe consid- 
eration of the society. 

A paper was then read by Franklin B. Hough, 
of Ludlowville, N. Y.,on the duties of the 
Government in regard to forestry. Reports 
were also read from several states as to the 
present advances in the planting, cultivating, 
and preserving of forests in the United States, 
These papers gave rise to some general discus- 
sion. 

The report of the committee on constitution 
was adopted, and the officers nominated were 
elected, as follows : 

President—DR. JOHN A. WARDER, Ohio. 


Secretary—H. MCAFFFE, Iowa. 
Treasurer—F. B. HOUGH, New York. 





HYACINTHS. 


THE best time to plant hyacinths in the open 
ground is in October and November; but they 
can be set out at any later time, as long as the 
ground is open and the bulbs are sound. 

The best compost for bulbs is the following : 
one-third river or sea-sand, one-third well- 
rotted cow-manure, and one-third good garden- 
mold; or, where the soil is naturally light, 
well-rotted manure liberally intermixed is suf- 
ficient. The beds composed of the above com- 
post should be well dug to the depth of four- 
teen inches and raised from two to four inches 
above the level of the walks, and in winter 
may be covered with withered leaves, long 
manure, or with light earth formed of decayed 
leaves from the woods. They should be 
planted about six inches deep and from five to 
six inches apart. Care must be taken not to 
press the soil too hard around and over the 
bulbs. 

For the culture of hyacinths in pots, prepare 
the above compost, adding, if possible, a quan- 
tity of leaf-mold. The most favorable time 
for planting is September, October, and No- 
vember. The size of thepot depends upon the 
number of bulbs planted in a single one. Three 
or four bulbs in a pot of six or seven inches in 
diameter has arich and massive effect. One 
or two bulbs in each may be planted in propor- 
tionately smaller pots. Two bulbs in each is 
very effective and generally preferred. In 
potting, each bulb should remain two-thirds 
above the surface of the soil. When thus 
planted, water them well,to imbed the bulbs 
firmly within the soil, allowitig them to remain 
in this condition one ortwo days. Then bury 
the pots in the open ground, to the depth of 
six inches, for six weeks,in which position 
the preparatory root-growth is made, necessary 
to a vigorous development of their flower- 
scapes. After the period adverted to take up 
the pots and remove them to a greenhouse, or 
aroom where fire is usually made, care being 
taken to screen the leaf-growth made in dark- 
ness fora few days after being disimbedded. 
They will need moderate occasional watering 
until they begim to grow, when they should 
have an abundance of air in mild weather and 
plenty of water from the saucers while in a 
growing state. 

For culture in glasses, the bulbs should be 
so placed that only the base of each touches 
the water. Then place them for the first ten 
days in a dark but cool closet or room, to pro- 
mote the shooting of the roots; after which 
expore them to the light and airas much as 
possible. Avoid placing them near gas-light. The 
water should be changed as it becomes impure, 
Draw the roots entirely out of the glasses, 
rinse off the fibers in clean water, and wash 





the inside of the glass well. The water should 
never be allowed to freeze, as it would not 
only burst the glass, but cause the fibers to de- 
cay. When the bulbs are well advanced, give 
thema soft shower of rain-water every day. 
This causes the bellsto open rapidly and en- 
larges the flowers. Single hyacinths generally 
succeed better in glasses than double ones. 





THE BLACK WALNUT. 


THE substitution of chestnut for white pine 
is an event in the history of American timber 
which does not await realization, for it has al- 
ready begun. This wood grows in most all 
soils, is a successor of the oak whenever it 
makes its spontaneous appearance, and is 
ready to be hewn for the uses we are now 
dwelling upon—such as ordinary building and 
ornamental architecture—in seventy years. In 
point of utility it will never rival the white pine, 
but will only serve as a substitute for one of 
the most cherished of our lost woods. 

The inestimable black walnut, which is now 
rapidly disappearing from all its native seats 
and has been enhanced to an incredible price, 
can be propagated and brought to early maturi- 
ty. In applying this expression we have refer- 
ence to the great perfection of quality it attains 
in the comparatively short period of half a cen- 
tury; and we have to remark, as a general 
thing, the pursuits of dendrology and tree- 
growing will be governed by more deliberate 
action and the anticipation of later rewards 
than the American mind is accustomed to yield 
to. And as we enter this new field of acquisi- 
tion and science combined we shall have to ex- 
change our restless decades for centuries of 
quiet anticipation. Two centuries are not an 
unfrequent term among the forest culturists of 
Europe, and we shall have to adapt the thought 
to its resulting benefits in contributing our en- 
ergies to the future welfare of the nation. 

Immense numbers of walnut trees that now 
stand gracing and beautifying many an aged 
rural homestead owe their origin to the wisdom 
of the planter and are in such situations rarely 
of spontaneous growth. The affection for the 
tree and the increased estimation that begins to 
attach itself to it are rendering it an object of 
universal culture, and we hope to see an en- 
thusiasm in its behalf spring up throughout 
the land.—‘‘Zuropean and American Forestry”? 
in “The Penn Monthly.” 


A PERFECT LAWN. 


AFTER years of devotion to gardening, as the 
most blessed of pastimes for a hardworking 
citizen, [ rejoice in nothing more heartily than 
in the exquisitely perfect grass trrf I have se- 
cured,as the reward of unremitting labor. I tried 
our editor’s plan of changing daisiesinto clover 
by means of sprinklings of phospho-guano. 
On a fine day you take a boxful of phospho- 
guano, or Peruvian guano, and when you find 
a dock or dandelion or thistle you powder the 
guano all over him, by meansof a trowel, and 
make him a nice brown color all over. There 
follows immediately a brown patch, and if the 
lawn is dotted with these brown patches its ap- 
pearance is decidedly objectionable for a 
month orso. Therefore, if you intend to leave 
home for a tour, itis very proper to kill the 
lawn-weeds by this process before going away. 
Daisy-rakes are ridiculous, and for the com- 
plete eradication of daisies there can be no 
plan, [ think, so effectual as guano sprinkling. 
But for three years I have constantly prac- 
ticed a method which I will venture to consider 
my own. I go out every morning, from the 
time the pleasant weather sets in until the 
pleasant weather is over. I have in one hand 
a strong clasp-knife and in the other a box of 
salt. For this purpose I buy agricultural salt, 
which is considerably cheaper than culinary 
salt. When I find a thistle or dock or other 
renk weed, I carefully cut it out, pushing my 
knife down so as to cut below the collar. Into 
the hole I drop a pinch of salt, which kills 
the root and makes an end of the business, I 
must own that sometimes this plan results in 
brown patches; but they are smaller, at all 
events, than, those caused by the guano system 
without the knife, and if the work is done 
with care the beauty of the turf is not mate- 
rially lessened. Let any one follow up this 
system and make an amusement of it, as I have 
done, and the reward will come in time, 
especially if carried out on land that really 
suits grass. If I had a soil on which grass did 
not thrive, I would be content with any sub- 
stitute, and make no objection to daisies ; for, 
after all, they are green.—Cor. Gardener's 
Magazine. 








FUTURE WHEAT-FIELDS. 


It is seen that the wheat region has steadily 
receded from the shores of the Atlantic toward 
the west. The great plains of Ohio and Indi- 
ana are fast becoming exhausted ; the prairies 
of Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota, it is said, are 
beginning to lose their productiveness ; and, 
following the same natural law, it is expected 
that Kansas, Nebraska, and Dakota will soon 





be affected. Already profitable wheat culture 
has been driven across the country to Califor- 
nia. Butin California the area for successful 
wheat culture is limited, and will soon be 
wholly occupied under a very exhaustive system 
ofculture. As the grain region recedes the cost 
of transportation increases and the profit of 
its cultivation is lessened, thereby forcing the 
farmer to seek for fresh and less expensive 
fielés. This condition of affairs is certainly 
well calculated to encourage the bright hopes 
which are indulged in as to future growth of 
wheat culture in the Southwest. The great 
states of Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Arkansas, with the Indian Territory, 
comprise an area of more than half a million 
of square miles—an area larger than all Ger- 
many, France, and Great Britain. Theclimate, 
soil, and topography of this region is admirably 
adapted to wheat culture; while its location 
near and convenient to the mouth of the Miss- 
issippi gives it great commercial advantages over 
the Northwest and California. Throughout the 
Southwest region wheat matures from three to 
seven weeks earlier than in the West or North, 
which gives an advantage in home and foreign 
markets, both inthe flour and grain trade. The 
New Orleans Times also calls attention to the 
fact that the five Southwestern States lie in 
about the same latitude in which the great 
granaries of the ancients were located—lItaly, 
Sicily, and Egypt. 











GRAPES AS A SANITARY REMEDY. 


WE have often borne testimony to the value 
of grapes as an article of food, and also asa 
valuable agent where febrile symptoms were 
shown. The Concord is raised about as easy 
asacrop of corn, and there is no reason why 
every farmer should not have an abundance 
wherever dent corn will certainly ripen. The 
following extracts from Dr. Hartsen, in Central- 
blatt furaie Med. Wissenschaften, will show his 
idea in relation to this fruit as an article of 
diet and its use in fevers. He recommends 
grapes as a valuable diet in fever. The grape 
contains a considerable amount of hydro-car- 
bonaceous matter, together with a quantity of 
potassium salts—a combination which does not 
irritate, but, on the contrary, soothes the stom- 
ach, and, consequently, is used with advantage 
even in dyspepsia. While considering the 
carbo-hydrates contained in the grape, we 
must not neglect the organic acids, particularly 
tartaric acid. He thinks the nourishing influ- 
ences of these acids are too much neglected. 
It is, indeed, known that they are changed to 
carbonic acid in the blood and are excreted as 
carbonates in the urine. Possibly careful 
research might show that under some circum- 
stances the organic acids are changed to fat. 
Dr. Hartsen also believes that the organic acids 
should be ranked with carbonates as food.— 
Western Farm Journal. 





AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 


AGRICULTURAL fairs have not generally been 
profitable this year. It is stated that the re- 
ceipts of the Maine State Society, at its last 
fairin Portland, were only about $8,000—not 
sufficient to pay expenses. The premiums 
awarded will not be paid until the meeting of 
the trustees in October. The Society has a debt 
of about $10,000. 

The Norfolk County (Mass.) Agricultural 
Society is embarrassed by a large debt, and 
unless the coming fair is a financial success an 
effort will undoubtedly be made to disband the 
Society. The trustees, knowing this, are 
making extra efforts to have a good show on 
the last three days of the present month. 

The New York State Fair, at Albany, though 
one of the best exhibitions ever held. is found 
to have entailed a financial loss. 

Agricultural fairs—a host of them—in Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and Illinois, says the St. Paul 
Pioneer have proved failures this year on ac- 
count of the heavy rains. 








SALE OF DANIEL DREW’S FARMS. 


UNDER an attachment of the creditors of 
Daniel Drew, his farms in Putnam County, N. 
Y., were sold last week by auction. The Everett 
Farm of two hundred and eighty acres, in fine 
condition, near Brewster’s Station, on the line 
of the Boston and Montreal Road, which cost 
$32,000 seven years ago, was knocked down at 
$13,000. Another, known as the William Ever- 
ett Farm, thirty-seven acres, near Croton Falls, 
in fine condition, with orchards and woodlands, 
sold for $7,000, The Meal Farm, of seventy-nine 
acres, in the same town, one of the finest farms 
in the state, sold for $9,000. The house on it 
alone cost $8,000. The fourth, two hundred 
and seventy-five acres, near the same village, in 
good condition, but mortgaged for $21,000, sold 
for $100—all splendid tobacco land. The prop- 
erty did not sell for 20 per cent. of its actual 
worth. 


EE 
NEVER was known such a year for apples 
in Franklin, Mass. All the cider-apples you 
want for 10 cents a bushel, and no market at 
that. 
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RURAL AND SPATISTICAL ITEMS. 


Tue New England Farmer says: 

“Tf every farmer would make it*a point to 
feed every animal killed on the farm just before 
slaughtering, and then note the results, he 
would be laying the foundation for a better 
knowledge of the mysteries of digestion. And if 
some Of our agricultural societies or farmers’ 
clubs would set apart a small sum of money to 
be expended by a committee, who should be in- 
structed. to experiment upon cittle that are 
killed at the great city slaughtering establish- 
ments, it would seem that something more 
might be learned about ‘where the meal goes’ 
than is known at the present time. Fifty ora 
hundred dollars expended in this way would do 
more lasting good than all the horse-racing that 
is done in a year.” 


..-The nation has a sweet tooth. The 
quantity of sugar made in the United States in 
1875 did not vary much from that of last year, 
reaching 44,650 tons, manufactured from 215,000 
hogsheads of molasses, each gallon of molasses 
yielding three and ahalf pounds of sugar. Re- 
garding the crop of maple sugar, in the ab- 
sence of definite statistics, the yield is esti- 
mated at 14,000 tons; and of sugar from beets 
there was no less than 300 tors. The total 
consumption of sugar in the United States for 
the year 1875 is estimated at 773,000 tons, 
which includes 51,185,475 pounds imported 
from the various sugar-producing countries. 


..The Rutland Globe remarks : ‘‘ The wool. 
sheep breeding interest, which for so long a 
period has been an important industry in Ver- 
mont, shows signs of again coming to the front. 
The exhibition made at the recent state fair at 
St. Albans was among the best ever made in 
the merino class, indicating that, although 
several of the famous flocks of former years 
have been scattered, yet there are enterprising 
men who are determined to maintain our repu- 
tation for fine wool-sheep.”’ 


...-Mr. Sullivan, the Illinois farmer, who may 
well be called ‘‘ great,” if the size of his farm 
(40,000 acres) be considered, is about to sell 
half of it. It is 80 miles square and 20,000 
acres of it are now covered with corn. He 
says: ‘‘I have come to the conclusion that [ 
,monopolize more territory than one man ought 
to, especially at my time of life, and have de- 
termined to diminish my cares and give every 
one who wants a farm of moderate size a 
chance.”’ 


....The wonderful expansive force of grow- 
ing vegetable tissue is shown by the fact that a 
young squash, whose sides and bottom were 
imprisoned in iron bands and across the top of 
which a lever, with weights attached, was 
placed for purposes of experiment, at six 
weeks old had lifted 60 pounds, at two months 
1,100 pounds, and at three months the extra- 
ordinary weight of 5,000 pounds. 


-.-The correspondent of a Philadelphia 
paper says the scald and rot are annually 
reducing the cranberry crop in New Jersey; 
and that in 1873 it amounted to 125,000 bushels, 
which was diminished. to 90,000 bushels in 1874 
and to about 70,000 in 1875. Many remedies 
have been tried—as lime, salt, sand, etc.; but 
all have failed. 


.-A Western correspondent mentions the 
death of a mare lately at the extreme old age 
of forty-two years. She was a three-minute 
horse in her best days, and has been on duty 
till within the past few years, when her kind 
owner gave her an easy time of it. She finally 
died from indigestion, caused by not sufficiently 
masticating her food. 


....Miss Clara Louise Kellogg is said to have 
asked at the Commencement of the Maine Ag- 
ricultural College if beet vines required to be 
trimmedga the spring. She explained that her 
education had been chiefly musical, or she 
would not have troubled any one with the in- 
quiry. 


----The Central New York Hop Growers’ 
Union, at 4 recent meeting, adopted a resolu- 
tion that every member of the Union pick his 
hops as clean as possible, and use his influence 
to induce growers not members of the Union 
to do the same. 


-.. Washington Irving called tree-planting 
“the heroic line of husbandry, worthy of lib- 
eral and free-born and aspiring men.”’ 
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CENTENNIAL 
TREES! 


The new Price Lint now read doze a 
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JENNINGS’ PATENT SIX- 
PERSON URINAL. 





JENNINGS’ PAT. W. CLOSETS. 





HENNING S! PATENT TIP-UP 
AVATORY. 
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object o 


94 Beekman Street; - <« Works 9 and 11 


A large stock of Plumbers’ materials, all of which are NOVELTIES and 
? preventing the rising of sewer-gas in dwellings. Full information in 


JENNINGS’ SANITARY DEPOT, A. G. MYERS Manager. 
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HE JONES 

Old Mitabliohed Troy Bell Foundry 
gentinnas to manufacture those superior Belis which 
have made Troy celebrated throughout the world. 
Ail Bells “WARRANTED CTORY. 

lar attention given to Church Bells, Chimes, and Peals of 
Bells, Tlustrated Catalogue sent free. 
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MENEELYS' BELLS. 
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NATIONAL MIXED PAINT 


ee a ng ig ag CLASS article, prepared of 
e White Zinc, and Linseed Oil, READY 

POR IMMEDIATE USE. ‘In every case it bas given 

the best. satisfaction ; and among other petwrence we 

name the proprietors of this paper, who have used 

the Paint extensively and do not hesitate 

it. WeGUARANT I itin woe particular, asad a 


ods do not satisfy. Be sure " NAL 
IXED PA sy) ” and. if your dealer does gh have 
sample-card and circulars, we will 


amr EE NO OTHER BRAND. 
NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 
P.-O. Box 3951, 68 Barclay St., N. Y. 


Wwe 
THE GROCERS KEEP 


KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 


PURE AND SILVER-GLOSS STARCH, | 


KINCSFORD’S 
OSWEGO CORN STARCH, 


the Very Best in the Market. .- 


NEBRASKA AHEAD! 
THE B. & M. RAILROAD ©O.’8 LANDS! The best 
Agricultural and Stock Country in America! 
GOOD LANDS IN A GOOD CLIMATE! 


Low Prices, Long Credit. Low Fares and Freights. 
Premiums for lmprovements. Free Pass to nd 
Buyers. aig full particulars upply to 

B. & M. R. R. CO., Burlington, lowa. 











PARTIBS wite A CAPEPAL | OF UF $10,000 

or more, wishing to e 

healthful, ennobling, p le;and nfo, should cor- 
with J. rietor 


‘ce, Pro f the Fairport 
Nurseries, Fairport, Monroe 
Having two Nurse a Farms, he wants to sell one, 
part: t 
both. They are opposite and near the N. Y.C. and 
H.R. R. R. Depot at Fairport, 30 miles east of Roch- 
emt r, very handsomely locate: d inthe best nursery 
on in America, with a good trade and well-earned 
re utation for growing tree stock, 
ices areall down. Nursery-men have a plant- 
ing but very little. Now is the nick of tim 


SWETT, QUIMBY & PERRY, 


EMPIRE STOVE WORKS, 
TROY, W. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Graphic Parlor Stove, 
Graphic Range, 
New Empire Cook Stove, 
Empire Heating Range, 
Premium Fireplace Heater, 
AND A GENERAL LINE OF 
STOVES, RANGES, AND HOLLOW 
WARE. 
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SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE, 


IS patent portable Mulay Saw Mili 
Hd will saw any tind a logs, 
uch work (power and. hands be- 
as the best Circular Mills. Its 
frame, head: blocks, and working parts 
are of tie most substantial and perma- | 
nent kin: 


adi ly of | 
phen s 

Iti rally driven - 
sitet net wxbeolin B ‘on 


fae The Milt and too fet of Inc emer Pe 
rated by two men. Send for circular. 





Commercial Nurseries, Rochester. N. Y. 
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THE BEST PAINT 


ANY SHADE FROM PURE WHITE TO JET BLACK, AND, 
AS IT IS MIXED READY FOR USE, 


EVERY MAN CAN BE BIS OWN PAINTER. 


The incor oregign of RUBBER in our paint makes 
it wnequaled by any other. It is unaffected by = 
of tem — and is per =e waterproof. It pre- 


inside or outside aintine, 3 trom Pte to one- 

5 eat So eaper and lusts t times as long as the 

ead and oll paints.’ The ¢ almost hey Bory wer- 

Bat of the many thousands who have usef used our paint 
is that it is far superior to any other paint in use. 

Be sure that our TRA DE MARK (@ fac-simile of 
which is given above) is on every package. 

The great popularity of of and demand for our paint 


has necessitated blishing of ‘* Branch Facto- 
ries,” as follows: 
No. 506 
MEA hg a 
‘hir s 
Wholesale le aaa os at Ye oie. 2 
Nort obimert d. 
- ws Chup bak pe PRICK-LIST SENT FREB 
e un ON PLICATION 
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$252 $50 PER DAY 


® CAN ACTUALLY BE MADE WITH THE 
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WE MEAN IT! 


And are oonscia: to der demonstrate the fact. 


OUR A exec eee 
HowsES POWER and will Lit) om at the 
of —. FEET P. HOUR. They bore 


370 6 FET IN DIAMETER, 


And ANY DEPTH ae They will 


All kinds of one ft Sand and 
Limestone, Bituminous Stone 
Coal, Slate and pan. 


And we MAKE the BEST of WELLS m 
QUICKSAN 


D ACTIVE AGENTS Wanted in 
State and County in the United States, 
Ben me our Illustrated Catalogue, terms, 


piss 1, proving ohare 
EQEAT WESTERY WELL AUGER fl, 


BLOOMFIELD, DAVIS CO., IOWA. 
Sa@-State in what paper you saw this advere 
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* NT COMPANY. 
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Churen, ee Fire-alarm. 
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Jk ene 
ed rices, etc. free. 
Bilymver ; Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
KEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
=_ Established in 1837. 





Tw logue sent Free. 
Yeutpgan: ‘1 Tift, for & 10 E. Second Bt., Cia, 





MEDICAL. 


Opium and Morphine Cure, 


The original and a —— and has not failed in a 
single case for tw: ay hey a 
Address THO AS a FAY, Secretar th 

Sixth Avenue. New York 














URAL MOUNTAIN 


JELESO WATER 


is a concentration of all the curative q yo of she 
most celebrated Mineral Springs in the 
bottle contains cighty doses and is edual io 0: — 
the Natural Spring Water. 
Asa Tonic it is unsur ~~ had most ~~ 
some of the most aggr 
vated cases of Dyspe la, ervousness, and General 
Debitit el It . simple, harmless, and pleasant to 
as a gar e in its ‘pure 8 te, on the 
my 7M MK of Diphtheria and all other Throat 
diseases, it works like magic. It arrests the progress 


of and cures such xo s..|* in less twenty- 
four hours. 1t will ny, alleviaie “or entirely cure 
thew of Rheumatism. 

and all other diseases of the skin, 


me, isoning by I Sums. or tt > Se 
by the use of Jaleso Water. will forward 

by bottles of the Et to any part ran the the 

United free of ex receipt of the 

price, $1 per bottle. Sena for for Circular, ntaining 

testimoniais and 


im irection: 
For sale by all Druggists “ind vy 


WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 


20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
P..0. Box 3880. 





RANDALL’S ENGLISH FOOD. 





This rich, nourishing Food will always give health 
and endurance to th ¢ HORSE 


e two quar 

more of richer milk. Hogs, Cattle, an Poultry fat- 

a at ONE-HALF THE COST. Colics hd worms can- 
not exist if.this food is_used, zs of 100 
feeds sent on pt $1.75. 
Randall & Co., 11 Vine St., Philadelphia; A. L. 
Boggs 'o., 4? N. .Howar more 4 
Ls aby, i2 rum Place, Brooklyn, 


N.Y. Cor- 
ce solicited for agencies. SD ipls to Phil- 
ade phia. Same this paper 


EAU FIGARO 


" Restores to their original color in a few days 
GRAY HAIR or BEARD. 
Sold’by Druggists and Barbers. 
E. FOUGERA & €O., 30 North William 8t., N. ¥., 
Agents for the United States. 
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Ne ene whe is thoroughly reauiarin the bow- 
els is half as liable to diseases as he that is irregular. 
He may be attacked by contagious diseases, and so 
may the irregular, but he is not nearly as subject to 
outside influences. The use of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


secures regularity, and consequent immunity from 


sickness. 
8OLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Common- Sense Rockers & Chaits 


nike at +5 
Public or 
Private, Sit- 
ting- Room, 
or Piazza 
should be 
without 
some of my 
Rocking- 
Chairs, so 
roomy, 80 
easy, and so 
cool these 
1rats> days, 
Ii Jan 77 bmg 
duire 2OcKe 

or Old Point 
Comf 


‘ort, and 
‘ou will find 





OLD 
POINT 
COMFORT. 


Send stamp 
for Illustrat- 
ce-List 


F. Ae SINCLAIR, Mottville, N. Y. 


F, M, HOLMES & 60. 





The largest Furniture 
Factory in the United 


ture can be bought from 
dealers in any part of 
the country or at the 
warerooms, 186 Hanover 
St., Boston, Mass. 


THIs Is THE 
Hommes RECLINING 
CHAIR, WHICH HAS NO 
BQUAL. 


ORIGINAL 





CORHAM 
SILVERWARE 


AND 
Fine Electro-Plate. 


UNION SQUARE, 
4 NEW YORK. 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY'S 


CENTENNIAL DESIGNS, 
IN SILVER BLATE, 
Main Building, near Elevator, at 


Centennial. 


Faotery, Middletown, Conn. 
te w Hoom, 13 John Street, N. ¥ 


- ion by Leading Dealers. 


jJNDEMAN 
SONS. 
SE 


173 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohie, 




















rHE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST FIRST 
CLASS MACHINE! 
tN THE pmOR | ) 


827 8 829 BROADWAY 


States. Holmes’s Furni-. 


& CO., 








ALACE 


THE 









disarran, 


Write 


ORGANS 


BEST IN THE 





—— WORLD=—— 


Manufactured by the ote pS & BLAKE ORGAN CO., 


of Worcester, Mass., and Toledo, O. 
only organ made in which is successfully com- 


bined the following essential qualities of tone: power, 
depth, brilliancy, and sympathetic delicacy. 


a to most exquisitely beautiful solo effects ever pro- 


The only stop-action ever invented that can not be 


ged by use. 


The only organ made with bellows capacity so great 
that it requires but little effort with the feet to supply 
all the air desired. 


The best made and most elegant cases in market. 
Noshoddy ornaments used—nothing but solid wood. 
Kvery 


an fully warranted for five years. 
te to us for ae Catalogue and Price List, 


which will be mailed postpaid on application. Address 


LORINC & BLAKE ORCAN CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 








ESTERBROOK & CO \\ 


FALCON PEN. 





BARGAINS IN CARPETS, 


WILLIAM 8S. LEIGH, 


formerly with W. & J. SLOANE, 


267 SIXTH AVENUE, CORNER 17th STREET. 


Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestries, ug Abn and dnerat 
ow es 


ings. Oil-Cloths, Mattings, " 
if Se ~ 9 0 ttings. Rugs and Mais 





WINGHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 1873, 


PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 






THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


For the HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 


“The BHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN ean find nothing better. 


It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 


HANDY, ACCURATS, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphlet 0 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by ali Dealers. 


NEW HAVEN CONN. 





DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


eae T AN AND SQUARE 


8s 
ss UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 








Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John st.. New York 
and 197 Lake st., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulie Rams, Garden 
es, Pump Chain and 
ures, Iron "curbs, — 
Hydrants, Street Wash: 


ORES FOUNDED IN 1832. 





HAYES OR TILDEN 


Campaign Outfits, 
Gaps, Ca Lasterss, ye 
Send for our Trew ill illus- 


trated CATALOGUE, just 
=, and save mone: 


DER, Manufactur 126 
Nassau St., N. Y¥. wre 


Pears Transparent Soap. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY AS 
THE MOST PERFECT CLEANSER AND 
EMOLLIENT FOR THE SKIN. 
WARRANTED PURE, CONTAINS NO COLORING 
MATTER. 

HIGHLY PERFUMED, FREE FROM ALL DELE- 
TERIOUS COMPOUNDS. 

PURITY AND EXCELLENCE GUARANTEED BY 


FRANCIS TOMES & C0.., 


IMPORTERS AND SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, 








BARSTOW 


WROUGHT-IRON 


FURNACE. 


rior tes 
ae one-third vy 


The Most Perfect 
Heating Apparatus 
ever made. 
shonanes of testimonials 
m all parts the coun- 


try. Send for Descriptive 
Circulars of this and our 


CRYSTAL FIREPLACE HEATER 


A new departure, ons important improve- 
ments, found in no other 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 
230 Water &t., New York. Previdence, R. I. 
56 Onion St., Boston. 


UBY & Gp EARL 


Surunbuming J SaliTeding 


FURNACES. 


‘OPLENDITY’ |i 


FIRE-PLAGE LACE HEATER 
tho Gountry. 



















FULLER, WARREN & CO0., 


236 Water St., New York; 





No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 


Troy, N. Y.; Chicago, and Cleveland. 
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we NE 


» PHILADELPHIA. 


POND'S EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 


Tho Universal Pain Extractor, 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract 
Take no other. 


—_——_—_-oon——— 

“Hear, for I will speak ot esricrees 

things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests _in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

FEMALE WEAKNESSES. It always relieves 
pain in the back and loins, fullness and press- 
ing pain in the head, nausea, vertigo. 

IN LEUCORRHG Ait has no equal. All kinds of 

ulcerations to which ladies are subject are 

promptly cured. Fuller details in book accom- 
anying each bottle. 
blind or bleeding— —meet prompt relief 
and ready cure. No case, however chronic or 
obstinate, can long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when ull 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, agg wd cnen” and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Neuralgia and 
Je wnsmersnenes ‘a | alike relieved, and 

ofte; rmanently cured. 

PHYSICIAS 8 of allschools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the fo , they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), nile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings or 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Sor »R 
and Smarting 35 _ heals Cuts, a 
ons Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 

efreshes, while wonderfully improving .the 


omplexion. 
To ee Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 


out it. It is used by all the } Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafin Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
in Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is ae omy and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it isinvalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be 
will never be without it. 
CAUTYON! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
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hestnut St 


ON E Sa THING. 
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tried once, and you 


by the only —_— nt ge Sere — 
knew how to prepare itp use a 
Rion Picks Hazel This is 


other Paes yen of 
the only article used by Physidiane, aad in the 
hospi’ of this country and Europe 
HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Pextract, 
n pamphlet fem — Se 0 plication to 
POND’S EXTRAC ANY, 98 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


LAWN SETTEES, 


WITH FOLDING TENTS, 


Mowers, Hammocks, 

Chairs, Croquet, Flower Stands, 

Zero Refrigerators, etc., etc. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


G@. WEBSTER PECK, 
Manufacturers’ Agent, 
110 Chambers &t., New York. 















¥CELSI0Q, 
cae. = Do Your Own Printing! 
Press for cards, labels, envelope, eta, 
’ Business Mew fy ther rn 
, save money and 
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H. iW. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, H Y. 


Table and Chamber Wares 


AT GREAT er et 


Din. Sets, 100 pieces. .$16 50 
Wine White French China Din. Sets, complete. 3 - 00 
ry rs — 





Tea Sets, 44 pleces.. 8 00 
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